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To prove himself and his people worthy of the independ- 
ence they had acquired, and to secure it against all foes, 
both internal and external, waa a duty to which Simoa 
devoted himaelf with imceasiDg aaaidmty. While, on the 
cue hand, he added continniilly to hig defencea by 
strengt boning the fortified phceB in his poaaeBaloo, and 
especially Betbauraj the importance of which long yeara 
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10 FOST-BTBLTOAL HISTOBT OF THB JBWS. 

of warfare Iiad attested, he at the same time deBpatched a 
strong body of troops to lay siege to Joppa, which, after 
a stout resistance, waa compelled to anrrender. By the 
terms of tte capitulation the Syrian inhabitants were com- 
pelled to quit the town, in which Simon located a Jewish 
population. He also repaired the fortifications, and con- 
structed a harbour. From that time Joppa (at present 
JaS'a) became and remained the principal seaport to Je- 
rusalem, from which city it is distant about forty milea, 
and to all Judea ; opening a trade to all the coaata of the 
MeditcTTanean Sea and to the islands, bo couBiderable, 
that Strabo deems this Jewish seaport worthy of his notice. 
(Geogr. lib. xvi,) 

As soon as thia important conquest had been achieved, 
Simon in person led his army againat Gaza, a city which 
had revolted after the death of Jonathan, The walls were 
battered by his engines nntil sufficient breaches were made, 
and the Jews were on the point of storming, when the 
entire population of the city, men, women, and children, 
appeared on the walla with their clothes rent, and prayed 
for mercy with Buch doleful cries, that Simon took pity on 
them, and granted them a capitulation on the same terms 
as Joppa, replacing the Syrian population by Jews. 

The next year (142 b<o. s.) the fortress of Acra, which, 
for more than a quarter of a century, had been a grievous 
thorn in the side of the Jews, waB after a close investment 
of two years starved into a surrender. Simon, who waa 
anxious to get possession of a fortress impregnable to hia 
utmost force, and to be aubdned only by famine, granted 
a liberal capitulation as well to the Syrians as to the 
Jewish apostates who formed the garrison, whom he per- 
mitted to march out and leave Judea peaceably and unmo- 
lested. Hehimselfattheheadofhismen,withpalm-branchefl 
in their hands, and trumpets sounding, and singing psalms, 
marched to take possession with every demonstration of joy. 
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Horo we meet vltli a eiogular contradiction in tto original 
records. For JoaepLuB relates (Antiq., lib. xiii, cap. tl, ad 
fin.) that Simon, who at first had inteodod to place a garri- 
son of his own in Acra, and tberafore ordered the fortress to 
be lustrated and cleansed, euhsequeTitl; altered his mind, 
and proposed to the great council to have the fortreag de- 
molished and the hill onwhich it stood levelled to the ground; 
that this proposal met with general approbation ; and that, 
after three years of labour, the mountain was brought to 
& level with the temple-mount* But the first of Maccabeos 
(xiVi 36, ST) relates that Simon repaired such parts of the for- 
ti&catioDS as hid suffered during the siege and blockade, and 
that he placed a numerous body of Jewisli troops in it. 
Subsequently, (xv. 28,) the-aame authority relates that, three 
years later, Antiochus, thy brother of King Demetrius, re- 
quured Simon to sarreodertohimthefortreHsof Acra, wliich> 
conacquontlyi oould not then have already boon dcmoliBhcd. 
It is, however, certain that both the hill and the fortresB 
on its summit were levelled in the manner related by Jo- 
sephus; and therefore evident that he only antedated the 
event. Antiochua claiming this fortress was probably a 
sufficient hint for the Jews to destroy it, and with it the 
last vestige of the heavy yoke which S3T0-Grecian supre- 
macy had imposed on Jerusalem and on Judea. 

Though the Jews had thus cleared their country 
of Syrian garrisons and of armed apostates, though they 
had even obtained from the legitimate king of Syria 

' the recognition of their independence, yet Simon knew 
too well that this recognition had been granted only 
because at that time iC could not be withheld; and that 

^irith the first return of prosperity the Syrian monarcha 
would be as ready as ever to enforce their supremacy 
over Judea. This return of prosperity altogether de- 
pended on the energy and ahiliticB of the prince who 
ehould wield the sceptre of the groat Soleucus Nicator. 
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For thoagb TryphoQ^ might contrive to maintfun himself 
ag&inet the profligate Demetrius, it was not because the 
iiaurper had an^ hold on the affectiona of the people, but 
because the Syrian soldiery had been insulted beyond the 
possibility of reconciliation by their legitimate Mng; and 
the people of Antioch and the western provinces hated 
Demetrius. Bat his removal from the soene of actioa 
would, aa the event proved, at once open the way for the 
undisputed sway of bis lawful successor. 

The house of Seleucus was still respected in all parte 
of its ancient hereditary domain; and his successorB still 
garrisoned many strong cities from Antioch to Selencia- 
Babylonia. They possessed many rich treasuries, and re- 
tained olatma of dominion or supremacy over many revolted 
provinces. The tribute of these provinces, and the great 
inland commerce which connected tbem with each other, 
had long centered in Syria proper ; and the vast sums of 
money which thus flowed into the hands of the kings of 
Syria enabled them to hire mercenaries in Greece and 
other countries abounding with military adventurers, to 
whom the supremacy of Rome left no room for activity at 
home^ but by whoBe aid the heirs of Seleucus might hope 

1 Id ordw to caant«rbalftiw« the graftt ireight which tJi« nUlBjiafi of 
Simon threw into the eCBle of Ihe l&wfol king, tha uaurper TrTphon eooght 
to propitiate the eenate, and sent a BTttpmiasiTe emhsesj to Rome, breath- 
ing profossionfi of nnalterftble fideli^, uid coDTojing the preseat of % 
golden 'Viotor; weighing ten thoTUond vma, (aboat forty thonsand del- 
Ura in gold,) and yet more predo^te for the worbmanehlp than the mat»* 
rills. The Eomana did net ngeot a presoiit which eame in so anflpidous 
% fbrm. But in order to show their impartial contempt of both claimants, 
they caused the name of Antloohna Y1-, the Bnppoeed grandson of their 
itUy Antioflhus IV. Eplphanes, to be engraved on the statue of the god- 
dess ; and Uiua proclaimed their intention of not taking any port in tike 
oonteet hetweon Demetrina Xioator, whose right to the crown they had 
not acknowledged, and Tryphon, who posseseed no other right than what 
treachery and madder oould confer npon bim. 
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under ffLTOUrablc circumstances to re-establiat liia empirGi 
Sucb a. circumataQcCj even now, offered itaclf to the llbcr- 
tine Deraetriua. 

Since tKe return from t^e East of AotioeLua the Great, 
[204 Tt. C. E.,} the revolted Partliiang, no longer restrained 
by the strong hand of the Sjro-Grecian monarch, had 
graduEillj extended their sway and conaolidated their 
power to a degree that made them supreme in Central 
Asia. Their fifth king, Mithridates L — who ascended tho 
throne the suroe year that Antiochus IV. EpiphaDes, by 
hia rapacity and persecution, drove nearly all Upper Asia 
into a Btatc of rebellion, — during his long reign of thirty- 
seven years had extended his autfiority from the mouth 
of the Osus to that of the Euphrates, The vast central 
provirice of Media, between the Caspian Sea and the Gulf 
of Persia, was annexed to his empiroj and his armies fre- 
quently encamped (la the great Aeayrian plain. 

Tbeae armies Tvere formed by a mixed assemblage of 
Scythian and Sclavonian horsemen, alaves to their horo- 
ditary cLiefe, and the number of which, with the growing 
prosperity of tbe empire, was continually augmenled by 
purchase and propagation as well as by conquest. These 
slaves were trained to war and torsemanahip by their mas- 
ters not leas carefully than their children- The chieftains 
or nobility vied with each other in bringing to the stand- 
ard of their sovereign numerous and wcll-diaoiplinod squad- 
rons, at once their property and their pride ; so that 
Parthian armies, amounting to fifty thousand cavalry, 
sometimes did uot number four hundred freemen. 

These sqaadrona aod their chiefs were constantly em- 
ployed in hunting parties or military expeditions, and 
always on Uorseback, even in the streets of their cities. 
On horseback they visited, feasted, and celebrated all their 
public soleuiuitics. Besides the mounted archers who 
fought flying, and whoso deceptive tactics destroyed many 
Vol., IT. 2 
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A Roman armjf they had catapbracts, or heavy cuiraSBierB, 

completely clad id Btoel, armed with long lances, and 
bearing a wondrouH reaemblance, in all points^ to the 
chivalroua warriors of the Middle Ages. 

But to the lofty spirit of chivalry the Farthians were 
strangers. Their king exercised the sternest dominion 
even over the proudest nobles and the bravest warriors ; 
and whoever became the object of his declared displea- 
sure, WHS sahjected to immediate punishment by having 
his head and right hand severed from his body. Terror 
was the principle of government, extending from the high- 
est to the lowest ; ignorance, ferocity, and unhrtdled lux- 
ury were the national characteristics of the Parthians — » 
a people who, for a length of time, rivalled the supre- 
macy of Rome, and exercised great inflnence over Judea. 

It has always been the curse of Asia that the dominant 
nation at all times disdained to live on a footing of equal- 
ity with the other subjects of the same sovereign. They 
spurned the obligations of justice toward those whom they 
deemed naturally and essentially their inferiors. And 
when the Parthians became the great prominent power in 
Asia, a people who obeyed only through fear could not 
fail to domineer without mercy. Accordingly, this tyran- 
ny of nation over nation exerted itself with unusual vio* 
lence in the thirty-fourth year of Mithridates, who was 
then verging to the extreme of old age, while his Par- 
thians were in the full bloom of youthful audacity and 
prosperous violence. 

The Crreeks and Macedonians, from the contrast of man- 
ners and feelings, were the most exposed to the vezationa 
of those tyrants, and the least calculated to endure them 
patiently. They communicated their grievances to each 
other, excited the spirit of rebellion in those Asiatic na- 
tions among whom they were scattered, and in order to 
give their rising the character of legality and to insure 
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its sacceas, tbcy invited tlicir lawful Iting, Demetrius Kica- 
toFj to come and place himeelf at their head. 

Tired of being cooped up in Laodicea, and eager to re- 
cover the eastern provinces oF liis empiro, io order by 
their aid to crush Tryphon and the rehellion of the West, 
Demetrius at once accepted the iuvitation ; and leaving 
his queen Cloopalra to maintaiQ at home the war against 
the usurper, I>emetriu3 hastened across the Euphrates, 
aad assumed the command of the insurgents iu Upper 
Asia. Several tattles are aaid to have been gained by 
him, for the voluntary flights of the Parthiana were con- 
Btnied into defeats. But the incidents related of his earn- 
paiga are few and doubtful, while tbe issue of it is cer- 
tain- He was defeated and taken prisoner by the Parthiana, 
and retained by them ten years io a loose and honourable 
captivity. Mithridates, in order to quell all further at- 
tempts at Greek iuaurrection, caused Demetrius to be ex- 
hibited in different parts of his empire. But the humanity 
Eis well aa the policy of the Parthian Hog combined in se- 
ouring to the hoir of Sclouous a treatment befitting hia 
high rank. Among the last actions of the aged Mithri- 
datea was the marriago of hia fair da,nghteT Hodoguna to 
DemetriuH, and bis order for the Syrian king to reside in 
Hyrcania, with every accommodation and indulgence that 
could console htm far the loss of liberty iind soothe his 
fallen fortunes. (Gillies, viii. 124.) 

The captivity of Demetrius gave a new tarn to affairs in 
Syria. Tryphon, aa if his own power had thereby been 
established on a footing not to be shaken, began to throw 
aaide the semblance of moderatioa which in his internal 
government he had hitherto deemed it needful to preserve, 
and to play the tyrant with open and frontleaa audacity- 
The consequence was, that tbe bettor and weaJthier portion 
of the Syrian people — those whose firmness of character or 
patriotism arouaed the fears of the usurper, or those whose 
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riches ezcited hU cupidity, and ttHo were equally in danger 
from hia despotism and cruelty — now embraced the party of 
Cleopatra, wife to the captive prince, and daughter to Pto- 
lemy Fhilopator, with whose disinterested and honest prin* 
oiplos howerer, her own selfishness and corrnpt conduct 
most strongly contrasted. 

She had at an early age been married to the usurper 
Balas, and waa the mother of Antiochos YI. — that unfortu- 
nate phantom of royalty whom Tryphon had raised and 
then aaaaasinated. After a marriage of some yearB, her 
father took her away from her debauched husband, who ne- 
glected her, and bestowed her on Demetrius Nicator, who, 
with her hand also gained the crown of Syria, which his 
father Soter had lost. On the flight of her second ha» 
band from Antioch^ she followed him to Seleucia-Pierea, 
with her two sons ; and on his departure to the East, he 
appointed her regent in his absence. 

Of a bold and masculine turn of mind, able and active, 
but absolutely unscrupulous, she had maintained the con- 
fict against Tryphon with varied success; and had even 
drawn around her a considerable force, composed of per- 
sons discontented with the usurper's government, when the 
tidings reached her that her captive husband had married 
a daughter of the king of Farthia, and had taken up hie 
abode in Hyrcania, without any likelihood of ever return- 
ing to her. This offended her pride, and threatened like- 
wise to become injurious to her cause and party. Policy 
and revenge, therefore, combined to dictate the step to 
which ahe now at once resorted, and to which, as Josephus 
avers, (Antiq. lib, xiii. cap. 7,) a more tender feeling on her 
part was no stranger. 

Antiochus, the younger brother of her captive husband, 
and who subsequently obtained the surname of Sidetet, 
*'the hunter," had been educated, as we have already 
stated, in the secure and respectable commonwealth of 
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OniduB- As he grew up to man's estate, hie apirit and 
libcrnlitj had rendefcd biin highly popular in Aata Jlinoi", 
Greece, and the intermediate ieiea. To him Cleopatra aent 
her emiflsarioa, ioviting him to claim the vacant throne, of 
which she douht^d not to pnt hira in posseBsion, and aa a. 
prelim inarjr step to which, she offered him her hand and 
the regoucy of the kiDgdom. Antiochus, who received her 
mvitatioa at Rhodes, entered into her views with all tho 
eagerness of youthful amhit^oo, aod at once {141 B.o.B.) 
assumed the title of King of Syria. But the necessity of 
enlisting mercenaries, and preparing a sufficient force to 
attend him on his enterprise, delayed hia departure for 
Syria upward of a whole year. 

In the midst of his active preparations, he deemed it 
advisable to secure the alliance and support of the Jews. 
He therefore wrote a most friendly and obliging letter, 
dated "from the isles of the sua," (Hhodea, where he still 
waa, 140 B.c.JB.,) to " Simon the high-priest and cthuarchj 
and to tho people of the Jews,'* aanounoing hia intention 
of coming speedily to recover the dominioaa of hia father 
from tho usurper Try p hen, and re qa est lug asaiatanee 
against the common enemy. In return for thig, he con- 
firms all the rights and privileges granted to the Jows by 
former kings. These privileges he enlarged by tho further 
concossiou of the right to coin their own money* 

This seems to have been tho only act of sovereignty 
which the captive king had withheld, and which was want- 
ing to complete the sort of secondary independence that 
the Jews had acquired. Simon lost no time in using this 
important right. And during tho first five years of inde- 
pendence, a currency in shekels of gold, silTcr^ and copper 
^as sLruck off, with smaller divisions in the 6amo metals. 
Many of these coins are still preserved in several museums 
and namismatic collections, hut none of Simon's of a later 
date than his fifth year. The bug reigu of his successor 
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has furnished no Bpectmen of coinage to after ages ; but 
of subsequent reigns they are numerona, and the aeries is 
regular. 

These coins are distinguished from those of all other 
nations by the entire absence of the representation of any 
living things which Judaism condemned and deemed idola- 
trous. In their Htead, the coins are stamped with ntenaild 
nsed in the aervice of the temple : bb a cup^ a vase, a cruse, or 
a lyre, on one side; and on the other, a vine-leafj a palm- 
tree, an olive-branch, a wheat-sheaf, or other similar ob- 
jects^ apparently designed as emblems of the principal 
productions of the country. Some have the sepulchre 
which Simon erected at Modin, and a few liave Aaron's 
rod. (Vide Num. xvii. 8,) 

It is remarkable tKat the inscription on these coins is 
invariably in the old Hebrew or Samaritan character, and 
never in the Assyrian or square character in which Ezra 
had caused the Law of Moses to be transcribed ; and those 
with inscriptions in the last-naraed character are rejected 
as fipurions. The inscription on the one side bears shekel^ 
or ka^-9hekel of Israel^ and on the other, "Jerusalem the 
Holy," or "the year 1 (2, 3, 4, or 5) of the freedom of 
Zion/' According to the computation generally adopted, 
the value of the silver ahehel was 55} cents, and the gold 
one, $8.76-= 

At the same time that Simon hastened, by the exercise 
of this newly-granted right, to proclaim the full independ- 
ence of Judea, he also took care to secure the recognition 

1 The nnmiama^fl oabtoet attached to the Imperial Librajy at PinB, 
poasflSaeB a rich and beantifal oollection or AemoDeaii ooinfi. Ttko l&te 
director or that cabinet^ Mona^ Lenornumt, In bi9 vrork, " Htwnismatiqrie 
da Eoia Orecs,^' plocea it heyood a doubt that, op to their final dispersion 
under Hadrian, the Java cooticned to gtrilcfl colas beariog the name of 
SimoQ the Maccabee, ami ivhich irere currant as well aa tbe coin^c of 
the Ecinan empflrore. 
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of that independence by the alliance and protection of 
Some. For Simon had narroTvly watched affairs in Syria 
from the moment Demetrius marched to the East, and 
especially since Queen Cleopatra had bestowed herself and 
the kingdom on her third huahand ; and he came to the 
prudent conclusion that a young and ambitious prince, 
■who had felt no Bcraple in robbing hia own brother of his 
vife and crown, and bis infant nephews of their right to 
the thronPj would assuredly not hesitate to annul privileges 
BO recently granted by his much-injured brother, as soon 
as ho should feel himself strong enough so to do. Simon, 
therefore, sent an embassy to Kome, announcing the inde- 
pendence of Judea, and presenting the senate, among 
many other valuable gifts, with a shield of gold which 
weighed a thousand min(^^ or of the value, according to 
the usual computation, of nearly 300^000 dollars. His 
■proBonta were graciously accepted, his embafisy favourably 
and honourably receivedj the independence of Judea re- 
cognised, and letters granted by the sonato, according to 
the ^viah of Simon and the uBual policy of Kome to pro- 
tein t small fitates against great ones^ addressed to the 
principal tings in the East, admontahing them to respect 
thfi independence of the Jewa, the friends and confederates 
of Rome. (1 MacG> xiv. 15.) 

In the list of princes to whom these admonitiouB were 
addressed, and who were threatened with instant war by 
Rome if they attacked the independence of Judea, we find, 
among others, Ptolemy VII, of Egypt, and Demetrius II, 
of Syria. This la&t name, however^ to a certain degree 
countei"&cted ihe effect the letter of the senate would other- 
TFise have produced on the mind of Sidetes ; for the name 
of the capiive, aildreeaed as rightful king of Syi'ia, could 
not fai! to give great offence to the brother who usurped 
hid throne. 

That young prince^ attended by a conBiderable body of 
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tnercenarSes, had landed m Syria, (189 b.c.e.,) and been 
reeeived aa king and husband by Queen Cleopatra. From 
all partfi of the Syrian monarchy those who were disgusted 
with the tyranny of Tryphon flocked to the standard of the 
Belencidee. Antiochus YII. had invited the Syrian ve- 
terans to return to their allegiance, promising to receive 
them into bis service and pay; and these soldiers, who 
had not against him the ill feeling they harboured against 
his brother, readily accepted his invitation, and deserted 
from Tryphon. The usurper's party thns dwindled into 
extreme weakness, while Antiochns VII. saw himself at 
the head of an army of nearly 100,000 men, a force which 
compelled Tryphon to qnit the open country and to seek 
refuge in Pora, a fortified town on the coast of Samaria, 
where he was besieged by Antiocbus, who, while before 
this place, received the letters in favour of Simon and the 
Jews which the senate of Rome had addressed to the 
captive Demetrius, and which greatly exasperated Antiochufl 
Sidetea against the Jews. Nor was it long before he gave 
proofs of his hostile feelings toward them. Simou, mind< 
ful of his duty aa a friend and ally, had sent two thousand 
men, with a considerable supply of Warlike stores and en- 
gines, to reinforce the besieging army before Dora. Eut 
Sidetes refused to receive them, sent them back in dis- 
favour, and, with his Greek mercenaries only, i^aulted 
and took Dora. 

Tryphon escaped by sea to the neighbouring stronghold 
of Orthosias in Phcerttcia ; Anttoclius besieged and soon 
took the place; but Tryphon once more eluded his grasp, 
by scattering money, it is said, in the way of the horsemen 
that were sent in pursuit of him. (Fronrin, Stratag, lii. 
cap. 13.) He safely reached Apamcea in Syria, near to 
which city, in a castle named Secoana, he had been born 
and educated. On this his natal ground he either committed 
suicide or was put to death by his pursuers, for historians 
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differ in their ftccounts oFhia end. {Appian. de Reb. cap, 
70; Strabo, Ixvii p. 752; Joacphus, Antiq. Isiii. cap. T») Ho 
had reigned eix jears — two in the name of the boy Antio- 
chna VT., and four in bia own. The few places which at 
the time of his death still lield out for him, hastened to 
open their gates to AntiochuB VII- Sidetea, now the hus- 
band of Cleopatra, aad undisturbed master of the kingdom. 

While yet engaged before Dora, and at the Bame time 
that he had sent back the Jewish ansihary corps with which 
Simon hud sought to reinforce his army, King Antiochus, 
in order to give vent to the resentment which the letter of 
the Roman senate excited within him, despatched Athe- 
■nobins, one of his favourites, to Jerusalem^ with a threat- 
ening message to Simon, The king reqiured the high- 
prjeat to surrender the cities of Joppa and Gazars., and the 
citadel of Acra at Jerusiilein, which belonged tt> the Sy- 
rian crown. And in the OTent of Simon not wishing to 
give up poflsession, he woH to pay the king five hundred 
talents (about half a million of dollars) for each of the 
places he retained, and fire hundred talents more for the 
arrears of tribute from those cities and tracts beyond the 
limits of Judea of which the Jews had obtained possession, 
and on account of ravages they had committed in hia do- 
ininiona. This demand was skilfully framed to steer clear 
of any points comprehended in the treaties which were 
under the protection of Rome, or in the letters-patent 
which Antiochus himself had addressed to Simon ; for the 
cities of Joppa and Gazara, aa well as the fortress of Acra, 
had been taken by the Jews after the recognition of their 
independence ; and in his own letter the king confirmed to 
them and to Simon their rights and immnnities, but made 
no mention of their comiueats^ 

Simonf without being at all daunted by this threatening 
message, coolly leplied "That the Jewa did not hold any 
poflfleaaicna but such as had belonged to thoir fathers^ 
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ivhich tbey had found meftns to recover ; that the fortreSBdS 
of Joppa and C^azara be had, in self-defence, been obliged 
to seize npon in order to put a atop to tbe*coDtinua] Inroads 
of the garrlBonSf into Judea^ and to the ravages by them 
committed ; and that for the same reason ho must still con* 
tinue to occupy these two places ; that for these, therefore, 
be was willing to pay the king one hundred talents; but 
aa to the fortress of Acra, be could by no means think that 
the king had any right to demand it from him." 

Historians generally have praised Simon^s reply aa 
" wise and moderate." Dr. Kitto, however, in his History 
of Palestine, {i.701,) censures it a8 "feeble" and "indis- 
creet," because it referred back to tbe right of the strong- 
eat, and therefore to " the correlative right of Antiocbua to 
bring tbe Jews back to subjection if he could^ and if he 
was not restrained by the engagements into which be had 
entered." This, however, is an uncalled-for censure. 
SimcHL no doubt truly appreciated his own position and that 
of Antlochua, and that between them tbe right of tbe 
fitrongeat would eventually have to decide, which it did, 
and that not in favour of Antiocbus, aa we shall presently 
seoi 

With respect to the fortress of Acra^ no doubt Simon waa 
perfectly right ; for at the time King Demetrius proclaimed 
the independence of tbe Jewa, and up to the time that 
Simon compelled Acra to surrender, that fortress was held 
hy a garrison under tbe orders of Tryphon. Had it been 
garriaoned by Demetriana, tbe king would have been bound 
to withdraw them; for no nation can be considered as in- 
dependent that has a foreign garriaon in an impregnable 
fortress placed in tbe very heart of its country and capital. 
But as the garrison would ttot have obeyed the orders of 
King Demetrius to evacuate Acra, Simon had to subdue it 
by the strong band. And when King Antiocbua now laid 
claim to it, he plainly showed bow little he intended to re- 
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DOgnifle tlie independence of Judeo or the engagementB he 
had contracted. 

As to Joppa and Gazara, wLicL tlie king offered to goIL 
for five Imndred talents, and for which Simon offered only 
one hundred, it ig iinpoasible now to form any idea of the 
real value of these two places. Probably the king's esti- 
mate was as much over, as Simon's was underrated ; and 
it ia possible that the hi^rh-pricst might have offered a 
larger sum, had Athenobiua given him time so to do. But 
as soon as this ol&cer had heard what Simon had to say, 
he did not atay to make any reply, but went off abruptly, 
(such being, probably, his iuatructiona in case of non-com- 
pliance with hia demand,) and returned to Aatiochus, whom 
he still found before Dora, and to whom he communieated 
Simon's answer* At the same time he rolatecl in what 
style oF grandeur the bigh-priaat lived, the magnificence 
of bis household, the greal quantity of gold and silver vea- 
aela used at Lia table, and altogether gave so glovring a 
description of the vast wealth of Jcruealcmj that ho 
atrongly excited the king's cupidity ; for, as Joaephus re- 
marha, Sidetea was exceedingly covetous^ and could not 
bear to hear of so much wealth without envy or the irre- 
BiBtible desire to posseas it. As soon aa he had taken Dora, 
the kmg turned hia attention to Jerusalem, and ordered 
CendebeuB, whom ha appointed governor of Phoanicia, to 
invade Judea with a portion of his army, and to enforce 
payment of the kings demands, while he himself, with the 
remamder of his forces, marched in pursuit of Tryphon. 

The Syrian general, at the head of a powerful army of 
horae and foot, entered on his expedition, and began hos- 
tilities by taking and fortifying Cedron or Gedor, a town 
advantageously aituated for his further operations, and in 
which he placed a strong garrison. EIu tht^o marched to- 
ward Jamnin and Joppa, laid ^aatc a.11 that part of the coun- 
try, and carried off many prisoners. At tlic firet tiJinge 
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of the invasioD, JochaQ&D, the son of Simon, who reaided 
at Gazara as governor and commander of the Jewish 
forces, hastened to his father at Jerusalem* Simon, ex* 
pecting that the message brought to him bj Athenobina 
would moBt likely be followed hj active hostilities, had 
assembled a considerable body of troops in readlnese to 
meet the invader, 

Josephus (Aiitiq. Ixiii. cap. 13) tells ne that the aged 
Simon put himself at their head and marched in person 
against Cendebens. But the more truthful and reliable 
account in the Ist book of Maccabees, (xt. 40, et seq.) 
tells ua that Simon, feeling himself too old and feeble to 
head his troops, placed them under the command of his 
two valiant sons, Jochanan and Judah, charging them on 
his blessing to follow in the footsteps of their brave uncles, 
and like them to do valiantly, and to stake their lives in 
defence of their country, its religion, and freedom. The 
army which he confided to these young heroes consisted 
of 20,000 foot, which constituted its principal strength. 
There was also a small body of cavalry, trustworthy from 
the bravery, and steadiness of the men, though in point 
of numbers greatly inferior to the many squadrons of 
horse in the army of Cendebeus, 

On the first evening of their march from Jerusalem, the 
two brothers reached Modin, the patrimonial home of the 
Asmonean family. There the army encamped for the 
night ; while the two young Maccabeans visited the 
graves of their heroic grandfather and uncles, and prayed 
to the Supreme Disposer of events for help and deliver- 
ance in their hour of need. In the morning they resumed 
their march toward the plains, where they saw the Syrian 
host before them in battle array, — the dense phalanx of 
foot fully equal in numbers to their own, while on each 
flank a formidable body of horse threatened destruction 
to the small body of Jewish cavalry they had with them- 
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A rirulet, not broad but deep, divided the two armies; 
and when the Jews saw the enemy's armj so greatly ex- 
ceeding tlieir own, andwlio i:i eontempt of Jcwiah prowcsa 
had left the opposite banl< of the rivulet open for the Jows 
to cross, a feehng of heaitatJon b^gan to spread through 
their ranksj and the new levies expressed their rehictanco 
to abandon their defeDsivo position and to march and at- 
tack a superior force with the deep rivulet in their rear, 
which would greatly impede their retreat in case their at' 
tack should fail of success. 

Jochanan, however, trained in the echool of his heroic 
uncles and father, would listen to no such timid counsels; 
and ashamed of the backwardness of his men, he impetuously 
rushed into the ripid stream^ crossed it hy himself, and set 
foot on the plain in sight Qf the whole Syriiin army. This 
act of heroism did not fail to produce its due effect. The 
JewSj animated by the gallant example of their jouugleader, 
flung themselves into the rivulet^ swam through it, and took 
post on the plain beyond it. But their leader was not 
only brave; ho was alao skilful. Ho saw that the ovor- 
whelming number of the enemy's cavalry left him no hope 
that hJa own troop of horsemen coidd STiccessfnlly roaiat 
their charge; and he therefore, after consultation with hia 
brother and the veterans who commanded under him, re- 
solved that instead of dividing his scanty force of cavalry 
to cover the flanks of hia phalanx of foot, he would on the 
contrary place his whole body of horse in the centre and 
cover it by hia infantry, which he drew up in two com- 
pact squares. 

This unusual disposition — to which tacticians ascribe the 
defeat of the French in two great battles of the last 
century (that of Blenheim or Hochstadt in 1T04, and that 
of JVIinden, IT5S) — now helped to secure the victory to 
the Jews. Cendebcua, who fur vant of akill or of deci- 
aion, had missed the favourable oioment for using hia horao 
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to crafih the Jewish foot as they ruahed acroBfi the stream 
and before thej had time to form their squares, could not 
retrieve the fortune of the day. His repeated charges 
were repelled with great slaughter hy the solid squares 
which confronted his horse, and on which he could not 
make any impreaaion; while his own foot, composed of 
effeminate and unwarlike Antiochians, could offer no re- 
sistance to the charge of the small but veteran body of 
Jewish horse, who rode them down and cut them down in 
all directions, until the entire body of Syrian infantry 
sought refuge in flight- The Syrian horse, deserted by' 
the foot and exhausted by unavaiUng efforts to break into 
the Jewish squares, began to lose heart; so that when the 
sacred trumpets sounded a general charge by all the Jew- 
ish forces, the Syrian cavalry, seized with a sudden panic, 
galloped off the field as fast as their blown horses could 
carry them, warmly pursued by the victorious Jews, 

The Syrians lost several thousand men, of which the 
greater part were slain during the flight. CendebeuSj with 
the remains of his routed army, found shelter within the 
fortiflcations of Gedron, which he had erected before hia 
inroad into Jadea, and which proved too strong to be 
carried by a coup de main. Jochanan, therefore, led his 
victorious warriors back to the battle-fleld, where he had 
been obliged to leave his brother Judah severely wounded, 
and who had made himself master of the Syrian camp. 
The two brothers then led their troops back to Jerusalem 
in triumph, having repelled the invaders in a brief and glo* 
riouB campaign, and without any considerable loss to their 
army. 

The bravery and skill displayed by Jochanan had fully 
jastifled the partiality of his faUier, who bad intrusted him 
with the command, in which the young hero evinced an 
appreciation of the military qualities of the Jewish foot- 
soldier worthy of the experience of a veteran warrior. 
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Theae qualttiea were etrcngtli of body, vigour of mind, and 
unflinching fi.rin[ics&. Severely tried yet triumphaat in 
JoDnthnn's victory at Azotus, they had now again been 
put to the test and not roun<l wanting. 

Indeed, there can be no greater contrast than that be- 
tween the Jews and their foes, the Syro-Greeka. The 
latter, with their bodies enervated with lu-xury and debau- 
chery, and their minds prostrated by despotiam, aro inva- 
riablyfound altogether diaqualified from maintaining afirm 
front againet an attaet so terrifying as a charge of horse. 
Whereas the Hebrevf, his strength of body preserved by 
living according to the letter of his Law, as his strength of 
mind was sustained by its spirit, ehrmik not from enconu- 
tering the horse and its mail-cIad rider, and of repeUing 
the utmost efforts of man and beaat, with the bold heartj 
strong arm, and the enyieldiug firmness of a freeman who 
fears God, but knows no other fear- It is true, that on 
several occasions of approaching conflict, the Jewa frequent- 
ly seem caixied away by a sudden impulse^ sometimoa of 
oxtromo bravery, and sometiraos of quito tho rovorso. 
But when once fairly engaged in battle, and under leaddra 
aueh aa the Mjieeabean brothtrs, no disparity of numbers 
daunts them, and they conqner or die for their faith and 
their country. 

An anonymous historical book which, for want of a better 
designation, is called the fourth book of Maccabees, which 
probably was written in Aramaic, but of which a Greek as 
well as a Latin and an Arabic version are found, tells ua 
that Jochanan the son of Simoa received the surname of 
HifrcanuM on account of his having defeated a famous 
general of that name, whom he slew with his own hand in 
single combat. Some historians have assumed that the 
general spoken of was Cenieteus, who was called the Ilyr- 
canian, probably because he was a native of that country. 
(Uuiv* Hiat. X. 332,) Others will have it that Jockauan 
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obtained this surname at a later period, when he attended 
King SideteB on his expedition into Parthia, and where, at 
the head of an auxiliary bodj of Jewish troops, Jochanan 
BO greatly distinguished himself, especially in Hyrcania, 
that thenceforth he was called Hyrcanus, The Hebrew 
JosephuB (Ben Gorion) relates (lib. Ir. oap< 2) that the 
name Hyrcanjis passed from Simon's eldest son, who died, 
to his second son, Jochanan. This last appears to us the 
most probable account ; but whichever be the cause of Jo- 
chanan assuming that surname, he rendered it so illustri- 
ous that moBt historians designate him by no other name. 

After the defeat of Cendebeus, the land of Judea ex- 
perienced three years of peace, and the aged Simon de- 
voted his time and prudence to ameliorate the internal con- 
dition of bis people, while his three gallant sons — for hia 
third, Mattathias, liltewise deYoted himself to the publio 
service — watched over the protection of the frontier against 
ibreign aggression. And now at length Judea seemed 
about to reap the reward of its long years of suflering and 
constancy, in the enjoyment of political freedom, peace, 
and prosperity, when the murderous hand of treason struck 
the aged high-priest, and endangered the national welfare 
to that degree that for a time, at least, it seemed aa if the 
yoke of Syria was once more to be imposed on the wretched 
Jews, 

Ptolemy, the son of Abobis, was descended from a family 
highly distinguished for its wealth and patriotism. He 
himself, along with his Greek name, had embraced Greek 
infidelity and a fondness for Grecian customs, enjoyments, 
and laxity of principle. This, however, he had known so 
well how to conceal, that on the strength of hia family-re- 
spectability, he had become the successful suitor of the 
high-priest's daughter, and had so completely gained the 
confidence of the prudent Simon, that he intrusted hia 
son-in-Iaw Ptolemy with the important government of 
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Jericboj vLict he held some years, and in which he 
amastied great wealth. 

As his means of indulging hia Grecian propensities in- 
flreasod, tho restraint ho wits forced to impose on hia in- 
clinations became more irkaomo, until at length it grew 
quite nnbc arable, and filled his mind with bitter hatred 
against his father-in-law. Ambition completed what licen- 
tiousness had begun, and Ptokmy determined, by the as- 
saaaioEition of the high-priest and his sons, to raise himself 
to supreme power in Jndeaj and by that meana to gain 
full freedom for the enjoyment of his Grecian luxuriousness. 
He soon found fitting instruments among those apostates 
who^ by means of a mock recantation of their en-ors, bad 
obtained permission to remain in the land, and some of 
the most needy and desperate of whom his great wealth 
enabled him to buy over to his views, Nor had he to wait 
loDg before an opportunity offered to carry out his execra- 
ble purpose. 

Simon, uotwithstanding hia advanced age, deemed it bis 
duty, at certain atabed periods, to viBit every part of the 
country in person, to examine the condition of the people 
and the etato of tho national defences. On euch a journey 
of inspection the high-prioat, attended by his two younger 
Bona, also visited the district of Jericho, of which hia son- 
in-law Ptolemy was governor. In honour of his father- 
in-law, the prince Ingli-priest, the governor had prepared 
a magnificent banquet at his strong castle of Doug or 
Dougan, which Simon and his two sons were invited to 
grace with their presence, and to which, in an evil hour 
for themselves, they repaired, attended by & small retinue, 
Tho good high-priest embraced hia grandchildren that were 
presented to him, and gave himself up to the pleasurable 
feelings called forth by this family party. But in the 
midst of hia enjoyments, and while the mirth 9^nd feast 
was at its height, a band of Ptolemy's ruffians rushed into 
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the banqnet-haTl, and murdered Simon, his two Bons, and 
their retinue, of which one man onlj found meana-to escape. 

Ab soon aB this first act of the horrid tragedy had been 
encceBsfully performed, Ptolemy, without loss of time, pre- 
pared to complete his pnrpose, and to remove the only 
obstacle that might interfere with hia seizing on the su- 
preme power. Hyrcanna, the eldest Bon of the murdered 
high-priest, was at Gazara, the seat of hia own govern- 
raent. To him, and before the tidings of the murder had 
been bruited beyond the walls of Dongan, Ptolemy des- 
patched messengers. Their orders were to deliver letters 
from his hrother-in-law to Hyrcanns, requiring an imme- 
diate reply ; and while he, unsuspeeting^ should be reading 
these letters, the messengers were to stab him to the 
heart. 

It is singular to observe in history how events and 
crimes, at the distance of centuries, are repeated by men 
who probably do not know that their foul deeds are but a 
plagiarism of crimes as nefarious, long since committed 
and buried in oblivion. In the same manner as the ex- 
cellent high-priest and his two sons were murdered in the 
midst of a bauquet at the castle of Bougau, so in the year 
1684 the three generals, Terzky, Kinsky, and lUo, the con- 
fidants and associates of the great Austrian generalissimo 
Wallenstein, were murdered in the midst of a banquet at 
the castle of Eger, in Bohemia. With the same pretence 
of having an important letter, requiring an immediate re- 
ply, under whidi Ptolemy despatched the murderei^ to 
Hyrcanus at Gazara, the monk Jacques Clement ap- 
proached the person of Henry III., Ring of France; and 
while the king was reading the letter, the monk stabbed him 
to the heart, at St. Cloud, near Paris, in the year 1589, 
But Hyrcanus was more fortunate than Henry III. That 
one man of Simon's retinue who alone found means to escape 
from the castle of Dongan, had hastened on the wings of 
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fear to Hyrcanus, and brought him tidings of the horrid 
masancre. Wlicn, a few short hours later, Ptolemy^B mca- 
Bengers reached Gazara, liyrcanuB was prepared for their 
•J-rival, and caused them to be semd and at once put to 
death. 

Not deeming himself safe at Gazara from the further 
attempts of Ptolemy, Hyrcanue hastened to Jerusalem, 
and preflented himself at OLe of the gates of the city at 
the very time that Ptolemy, not doubtin;^ but liis design 
on Hyrcanus had been aucceesful, craved admittauce for 
himself and a numerous gang of banditti by Trhom lie waa 
attendedj at another gate. But newa of the horrid deed 
had already reached Jerusalem, The citizeoa darmed and 
exasperated, had closed their gates and manned their 
walls. On the arrival of Hyrcanus, the gate was thrown 
open, and he with his retinue were honourably received, 
while entrance waa indignantly rofused to the muiderera 
of the noble Simon* Indeed, PtoJemj found it aeedful to 
make a rapid retreat amid the yclla aad execrations of 
ik^ populace, who were prevented by his flight alooc from 
TUBhing out and destroying him on the spot. 

Thus the last of the noble bund of the M&eoaboan bro^ 
there perisheil by the hand of a traitor. Neither his sa- 
cred dignity, groat personal merit, eminent public services, 
or venerable age, nor yet the love of hia people, could save 
him trom the serpent he had nurtured in his boBom till it 
fitung him to death. With him fell two of his sons, who 
only required longer life and opportunity to emulate the 
noble deeds of their aire, their grandaire, and their ancles. 
Bat though these young heroes were not permitted like 
their great kinsmen to combat and conquer for their 
country, tJiey could die for her saered cuuse. 

A family so prL'-eminenily patriotic as that of Maltatliiaa 
the Asmonean and his five sons, who one and all sealed 
their patriotism In tbelr hearts' best blood, is seldom met with 
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in history, Mattathiaa Himself fell a victim to exceaBive 
fatigue endnred in the cause of Ood'a laur and of his op- 
pressed people. The eldest of the hrothers, Jochanan, 
fell in an engagement against the lambrians shortly after 
Judah, the great Maccabee, and the third of the brothers, 
had closed his glorious career on the battle-field at Eleaaa. 
The fourth brother, Eleazar, and who, according to the 
Midrash Hhanuka, had been the first to draw the sword 
against Syrian oppression, in his patriotic ardour sacrificed 
his life at Bethzura, in a heroic attempt to destroy Antio- 
chus v., the invader of his country. The youngest of the 
brothers, Jonathan, with hia two Bona, had been trea- 
cherously murdered by Trjphon ; and now the second and 
only surviving brother, Simon, with two of his sous, pe- 
rished by the hands of a parricide ; so that of all this illus- 
trioua family one man only, Hyrcanns, survived to folloir 
in the footsteps of his sires. (135 B. c. £,) 

The history of his preservation from the asaaasius sent 
to him by Ptolemy is the last event recorded in the first 
book of Maccabees. We part with regret from a work so 
accurate and trustworthy, which during this stirring 
epoch of forty years is the safest guide we can find. In 
the last verse of its last chapter it refers us, for the re- 
maining life and actions of Hyrcanus, to a book of Cbroni* 
cles long since lost, so that we are, for a time at least, 
limited to the scanty notice we find in the Talmud and 
Midrashim, and to the History of Josephus. 

This last, however, can only be used with extreme cau- 
tion. He occasionally betrays a fondneaa for gossip, and 
receives as true, popular legends frequently in contradic- 
tion to authentic history. Thus he tells us (Antiq. lib. xitL 
cap- 14 et 15) that Hyrcanus immediately on his arrival 
at Jerusalem, having been recognised by the Jewish nation 
as his father's successor in the dignities of high-priest and 
prince of Judea, put himself at the head of a numerous 
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arrnj and laid aiege to Ptolemj^^a castle of Dougan, wtere 
that murderer kept the wife and two s&na of Simon id rigid 
CODfinement, after having put the high-priest to lieath, 
This laBt account of Lis la quite at variance with the ^at 
book of Maceabceaf which (xvi. 16) expressly states that 
Simon's two sons were assasninated at the same time with 
their aged father, but which makes no mention whatever 
of Simon's wife, 

JoBephus further relates that during the progress of the 
Biege, Ptolemy, becoming alarmed for his safety, caused 
the mother with her hoqs to be brought on the walls of the 
castle, where he had them severely scourged in the sight 
of Hyrcanus, and even threatened to cast them down head- 
long unlee a Hyrcauaa would desist from his attacks; that 
the old lady observing that her son Hjrcanus was greatly 
afit-'Cted by the cruel usage flhe received, and by the danger 
witli which her life was threatened, encouraged him by 
Bigna from (he wall to persist in hi& attacks, and to take no 
thought of her Eafety or suSeiings; but that llyrcanus, 
unable to boar the eight or thought of the tortures inflicted 
on Lis mother and brothers, had desisted from tho assault 
and turned the siege into a blockade ; and that eventually 
the sabbatic year having come, Hyrcanua was on that 
account obliged to raise the siege. This gave Ptolemy the 
opportunity to escape; and after having put his three 
prifionera to death, he fled to Zeno, furnamed Cotylae, 
{the Blayer,) a man of congenial disposition, who had 
usurped the government of the city of PhiJadelphia, and 
with whom Ptolemy found a refnge- 

Tbe fourth book of Maccabees tells much the same 
Btory, and only differs in two circumstances from Josephus. 
The first is, that Gaza, and not Jerusalem, ia there nnmed 
as the place where Hyrcanus was received and Ptolemy 
shut out ; and the eecond, thai it was the feast of taber- 
naolcB, and not the sabbatic year, which obliged the high- 
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priest Hyrcanug. to abeent himgelf from hia camp before 
Dongan Castle^ in order to perform hiB sacred functions in 
the temple, and that during hie temporary absence Ptolemy 
contrived to escape* 

But though these two accounts agree in deHcribing the 
siege in all it^ minute particulars, there is reason to as- 
sume that the wliole story of this aiege and of the suffer* 
ings and fortitude of Simon's w^e is a legend invented in 
later times to augment the glory of the Aamoneans and 
to heighten the public detestation of Ptolemy ; for not 
only does the authentic history of the time (the first book 
of Maccabees) positively declare that the sons of the aged 
high-priest perished at the Bame time as their father, but^ 
moreover^ the reason Josepbus assigns for Hyrcanus rais- 
ing the siege, is a fibllacy, since the Sabbatic year did 
not carry with it the obligation to abstain from war, espe- 
cially when its object was to bring a murderer to justice. 
As to the statement of the so-called fourth book of Mac- 
cabees, and which on the face of it is more satisfactory 
than Joaephus, that the approaching festival of taberna* 
cles rendered the presence of Hyrcanus indispensable at 
Jerusalem, we shall presently see that though the high- 
priest was indeed in that city during the festival, the causa 
of his presence there was by no means voluntary. 

The sober tmtb of history — rejecting the pretty legends 
of Josephus and the fourth of Maccabees — reduces itself 
to relate that while Hyrcanus, having been recognised as 
his father's successor in the dignities of high-priest and 
prince, devoted himself to the raising of an army, fortify- 
ing the temple mount, and taking such measures as wero 
necessary to secure bis personal safety, Ptolemy attempted 
to form a party, and by means of presents and promises 
sought to gain over some of the leading men in JTudea 
to espouse his cause. In this, however, he failed. 

He nezt applied for assistance to Sidetes, and promised 
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to bring Judea again u!ider the BCeptre of Syria, proviJed 
he WBfl succoured and appointed governor. But before 
the king of Syria could asBomblo his forceSj Ptolemy, 
alarmed by the violent manifest a tionq of popular reaent- 
meat, deemed it prudent not to await the coming of the 
Syrian army, but fled to Zeno, tyrant of the city of Phila- 
delphia. Thenceforth the assassin disappears from his- 
tory, and it is not known where or how he ended his 
days. His crime was the last expiring effort of that ttpos- 
taay which the lore of Grecian philosophy, manners, and 
reEaements, had rendered bo popular among the Jews; 
but that was eventually compelled to yield to the spirit 
of nationality and conservatism, which arc inseparable, 
and, however sorely beset, have in the long run always 
proved triumphant in the synagogae, and always must 
do 30, if Judaism is at all to exist. 

The defeat of Cendeteus had greatly exasperated King 
Antiochua Sidetes, but it had nlao given him an idea of 
tho military strength and organization of Judca very 
different from that which other provineeB of his empire 
enabled Hitn to form. He had therefore arrived at the 
prudent conclusion that so long as the Jews were unitad, 
and their civil and military affairs were conducted by the 
experience of Simon and the valour of hia sons; while* 
moreover, the formidable alliflnce with Rome lent its moral 
support to Judea, and might even become induced to use 
the Bword in defence of that country, — so long indeed, as 
Jewish afairs continued in their actual ct>nditioD, it wonld 
be the wisest plan for the king of Syria not to renew hia 
claims on the high-priest of Jerusalem, or to enforce them 
by a recourse to arma, 

Siiletes accordingly directed his attention to the internal 
admin istratifjn of the exteoaive countries that atill formed 
the Syrian empire, but in one great portion of which the 
action and authority of the royal governmeat had been 
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interrnpted by the osaTpation of Tryphon, vkile ftnotlier 
great portion bad been seized upon by tbe PartbiaDS, 

During the three years that intervened between the defeat 
of Gendebeu9 and the aasassmstion of Simon, King Sidetee 
had been folly bat prosperously employed in establiflhing 
his authority in every part of hiH empire, except the conn- 
trieg occupied by the Partbians; and the recoveiy of these 
valuable and extensive portions of his inheritance became 
the next object of his ambition. Mithridates 1*^ King of 
Parthia, had died full of years and honour, and had been 
succeeded by his son, Phrahates II. 

Against this yonng king Sidetes conceived the hope of 
levying war with better succeas than had been done against 
his predecessor, Antlochus Sidetea had an army of Euro- 
pean Oreeks at his disposal, — an advantage of which hifl bro* 
ther, Demetrius II., had been destitute ; and the anceasing 
vexatious exercised by the Parthians would procure for 
him powerful auxiliaries among the nations of Upper Asia. 
Ke had therefore determined to begin his preparations for a 
Parthian campaign, when tidings from Judea, in rapid suc- 
cession, acquainted bim with the assassination of the high- 
priest, with the civil war between Ptolemy and HyrcanuB^ 
and finally with the offer of Ptolemy to bring back the 
Jews to their former state of subjection to the Syrian 
empire. His council strongly urged him to take advan* 
tage of this favourable opportunity to disarm the Jews,^ 
hollow friends, hut stubborn enemies, and who, while they 
remained powerful and independent in his neighbourhood, 
mustmarandrender^itless all his distant projects. The 
king, whose mind was taken up with his plans against the 
Parthians, did not at first enter into the views of his 
council, though eventually he yielded to the urgency of 
his friends, and with a powerful army marched into Judea. 

The delay, however, had been fatal to the murderer Pto- 
lemy, who, as already related, had fled ^om the scene of 
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his crimes, and disappears from hlatory. AntiochuH VTT. 
was probably not sorry to find himself relieved from the 
allinnee of a traitor, and from the atigran, of ha^tig usao- 
ciated himself with a murderer, especinlly nn the forces 
under hia commaod rendered resiatance in the field hope- 
less to Hyrcanus, The small body of men that rallied 
under the standard of tlio Maccabom were forced to re- 
treat slowly, bnt without beincr able to mate any effectual 
Btand, wbile the king was driving them all the wny before 
him to Jeruaalcm, the atrong fortifications of which offered 
& shelter to Hyrcanus and hia men. 

Antiochua at once laid siege to the metropolis of Judea. 
To render his operations more effectual, he caused two 
deep and spacious trenches to be dug round the city, and 
divided hia army into aoven campg, so that all possibility 
of ingress and egress waa entirely stopped, lie next 
erected one hundred (or, as the fourth book of Macciibcca 
hafi it, one hundred and thirty) to wcra, three stories high, 
on which ho placed Cretan arehera, to clear the walls of 
their defenders, while he was hatttsring them from below. 
The befiieged made a vigorous defence, and hj their fre- 
quent sallinfi inflitited great loss on the besiegers. 

JoaepliuB (Antiq. lib. Jtiii. cap. 16) relates that the Syrian 
army aulfered greatly and for some time from the want of 
water, hut were at length relieved by an abundant and 
lasting fall of raia. llyrcaous was not bo fortunate. Tho 
Btore of proviBions in Jerusnlcra nt the beginning of tho 
Biege.had not been very large, and as no r oh of could be 
expected from without, Hyreanus determined to rid him- 
aolf of all useless mouths, by driving out of the city women, 
children, aged ani infirm men ; in short, all who could not 
take un active part in tho defence, 

Crowi-Ja of these unfortunates — whom the Syrians would 
not permit to pass — became pent up between the city wall 
and the trench of ihe besieging army, where they must 
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infallibly have been starved, had they not been received 
back into the city. The natural compassiQn ^hich the 
besieged felt for their own flesh arid blood was still heights 
ened by the approach of the joyous season of the feast 
of tabernacles. And when Hyrcanua and bis men found 
that the Syrians would not grant a passage to the wretch- 
ed crowd expelled from the city, the besieged determined 
rather to suffer want themselves than to prolong their own 
existence by the destruction of their kindred. At the same 
time the defence was maintained with the utmost vigour 
till a day or two before the feast, when Hyrcanus sent 
to solicit ^om the king a tmce for seven days, that the 
sanctity of the religious services might not be interrupted 
by bloodshed. 

The temple of Jerusalem, and the invisible God who 
there was worshipped, were held in high veneration by the 
heathens; especially since the triumphs of the Maccabee, 
and the miserable end of Antiochus Epiphanes, Kicauor, 
and so many other blasphemers, had vindicated the power 
of that God- King Antiochus himself seems to have pos- 
sessed some sense of religion ; accordingly, he not only 
granted the truce, hut sent into the city a considerable 
number of beasts for sacrificOf their horns ornamented 
with gilding, and garlands of flowers wreathed round their 
necks- He also sent several rich vessels of gold and silver 
filled with precious perfumes, and some money and other 
necessaries, as offerings to the temple. All these gifts 
Hyrcanus directed a deputation of priests thankfully to 
receive at one of the city gates, whence the whole was 
conveyed into the temple* 

This commencement of friendly intercourse, and the 
proofs of the king's liberality and piety, the more striking 
because altogether unexpected, induced Hyrcanus to en- 
deavour, if possible, to convert the temporary truce into a 
peace. Accordingly, he despatched an embassy to the 
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camp, wiLb the osteusible object to offer tlie tltaiika of the 
hi^H-piiest, bat with the real purpose of sounding King 
Antiochu&'E inteutioas respecting the all-important qacstion 
oF the rencwuJ of liostilitics; and, to their great joj, the 
Jews foond the king disposed to grant them teiine far 
more favourable than the present posture of their affiiirs 
gave them & right to expect; for the city was reduced to 
the last extremity, the entire stock of provisions being 
quite exhausted. And what rendered tbia state of things 
more dangerous, it was perfectly weli known ia the be- 
eiegiiig army- Many of the king's friends strongly ad- 
Tified him to make use of this favourable opportunity to de- 
stroy and extirpate the Jewish nation, and traduced that 
people in the bitterest terms as the pests of mankind and 
the enemies of all other nations. But a merciful Provi- 
dencQ, which so often during the course of their struggles 
bad interposed in behalf of the Jevrs, once more vouch- 
eafed to protect them.^ 

King Antiocbua refused to give ear to the violent couih 
sels that urged him to resume the plana of hia predecessor, 
Epipbanes, Perhapa he wiahcd to ebow to the world the 
difference between a legitimate monarch and a cruel 
usurper, for as such Antioehus IV, Epipbanes waa re- 
garded by all thp descendants of Demetrius Soter. Per- 
haps the brave and constant defence of the besieged, and 
the losses he had already met with, rendered the king 
averse to expose himself to fresh losses when his objects 
might be attamed by peaceful means. 

But though King Antiochus YII. appears during the 

■ So hopeless vns (heir coadition, and sa rcmorkabla their dellTeranDfl, 
thai even n licnlhon writer, Diodorua Siculue. (lib. xxiiy. ot upad PhoL 
end. '2i^,) ilvrcll^ on tho negotiation for poacQ, and the c&ty tfmu the 
Jeff4 nhtsLinod, a4 circuin^tAnrQa anrpri^ng, luid nltngf^tlipr bciyoni) what 
taught hare been oxpi-cted from Siddtoa^ wtoae muderadaa and clemonoy 
Ml tMn Dccudon are reoordcd as onprecadboted' 
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irhole of his war againBt Hyrc&Ens to bave been more oc* 
cnpied in liis own mind with the invaBion of Parthia than 
with that of Judea, and that so far from entering heartily 
into this Jewish war, he had to be urged on by the re- 
monstrances of hia council} still, finding that he was in a 
position to dictate the terms of peace, he was little in- 
clined to renounce any advantage that he could gain con- 
Btstent with the engagements which he himself had entered 
into with the late high-priest, and to which he more bonenr- 
ably adhered than either his father or hia brother had 
done to theirs in their intercourse with the Jews. He 
therefore did not pretend to deprive Judea of that species 
of secondary independence which be bimaelf had con- 
firmed to the Jews, and which moreover had been guaran- 
teed by, and placed nnder the protection of, all-powerful 
Borne. But with that single exception, the terms the 
king dictated were bo onerous, that even in the extremity 
to which -he was reduced, Hyrcanus could not bring him- 
self to accept them. 

These terms were: 1. That the Jews should deliver up 
all their arms- 2. That the walls of Jerusalem should be 
demolished. 3. That a Syrian garrison he received in 
Jerusalem, and that for this purpose, 4, the fortress of 
Acra should be restored and surrendered to the king. 5, 
That Hyrcanua should pay an annual tribute for the pos- 
seasion of Joppa, and such other places as the Jews occu- 
pied beyond the limits of Judea proper; which country, 
however, was to remain as it was, free from the payment 
of any tribute to the king of Syria, and from any obedience 
to the laws of the Syrian empire- 

Hyrcanus declared himself ready to submit to the fifth 
and laBt article dictated by the king, without any qualifi- 
cation, 'But against the first four articles he strongly re- 
monstrated as utterly inacceptable. The first and second, 
which would leave the Jews disarmed and Jerusalem dia- 
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maotled, would be sure to invite tlie active hostility of the 
neiglibouring ualiuiialitiea, to whofte malice and op|jreastve 
inroads tlie Jewa would become defencelesa victims; that 
th© ttird ttud fourtL articles, tliG reatoration of Acrn, nod 
ita oocupnlion by tbe Sjriana, would altogotbor destroy 
that Jewish independence which the king himself had 
granted, and which Rome had guaranteed; that to these 
four articles, therefore, he could by no means subscribe; 
that he was wilUng to compound for fchom by the pay- 
ment of any sum of money in his power to raiae, and by 
the giving of such hostages ae the Ling should demand; 
but that rather than consign the entire Jewish nation to 
the certain destruction which he foresaw, he and the de- 
fenders of Jerusalem would lury themselves under the 
tuinH of that devoted city. 

This remonstrance produced its due effect. King An- 
tiochus Sidetes could not expect that the fall of Jeruealem 
would end the Jewi&h war ; for experience had proved chat 
though Autiochua Epiphanefi had reduced Jerusalem to 
the brink of ruin, the epirit of Jewish nationality had 
burned far more fiercely and foruaidably in the midst of 
extreme adversity than at nay other time ; and King Si- 
dotes did not wish to rekindle that sptrit. He was more- 
over greedy of money, and by nature not prone to cruclty- 
And as he felt that Hyrcanna's remarks were just, while 
hia own interests would be fully secured by the terms to 
which the Jews were willing to submit, he consented to 
give up tho articles so strongly objected to^ and to re- 
ceive in their stead a compensation in money and the 
hofltagea ofTered by Hyrcanus. The sum agreed upon waa 
five hundred talents, (half a million dollars,) of which three 
hundred were to be paid down, and the remoiiider within 
ft stipulated period, ilostagea were surrendered to the 
ling, among whom Hyrcauus's only surviving brother 
■was one; and the breaches in the city walla were en- 
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larged in colourable compliance with the second article of 
the treaty. 

Josephus and the fourth book of Maccabees tell a sin- 
gnlar story of the means to which Hyrcaima waa driven in 
order to raise the money necessary to be paid under the 
stipulations of the treaty: That his own and the pnblio 
treaflury being completely exhausted, the high-priest had 
recourse to ahidden treasure laid up by some of the ancient 
kiDgs of Jndea, (Josephus says in the tomb of David,) and 
from which he took out a sum of three thousand talents, 
(three millions of dollars;) and that such a measure had 
never been resorted to by any of his predecessors, or by 
any of his successors except Herod. (Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 
16, et Bell. Jud. lib. iv. cap. 2.) 

Most modem historians ridicule the idea of any such 
supply, and argne at great length on the improbability 
that treasures laid by so long ago-a^ the times of David 
or his immediate successors should have escaped <the wants 
of the last kings of the house of David — some of them suf- 
ficiently unscrupulous to lay their impious hands even on 
the consecrated ornaments of the temple; while others, aa 
good King Hezekiah, were driven by the pressure of ad- 
verse circumstances not only to take what remained of the 
consecrated vessels, but even to strip the inner waits, gates, 
and pillars of the holy temple of the gold with which 
they were covered- That, moreover, if even the kings of 
Judah did not lay hands on the treasures hidden by their 
predecessors in their tombs, — a circumstance nowhere men- 
tioned in Scripture, — it would be next to impossible that 
these tombs and their rich contents should have escaped 
the curiosity of the Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors, 
or even of the Macedonians of Ptolemy or Antigonus, both 
highly inquisitive, and not accessible to scruples of any 
kind. The whole narrative is therefore rejected as an 
" idle story,'* unworthy of notice. 
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Now vrliile we ad.init ttat treasures laid up Ijj^ Darid 
and bj Solomon were cot likely to have remiiined un- 
touched till the days of tho Maccabees, etill we do not 
think that the narrative of H^rcauue, and after him Horod, 
having drawTi, or attempted to draw, supplies fi-orn tbo 
tomba of the kings, ought to he ridiculed in the manner it 
has been. It doubtless preserves a popular traditioQ not 
altogether destitute of foundation. We have already stated 
that the templea in thoae daya served as banks of deposit, 
in which merchants and capitalists, and likewise widows 
and orphans, placed their movable wealthj as beiag there 
more safe than in any ether place. When, however, An- 
tiochuB Epiphanea plundered the temple of Jerusalem and 
robbed its treasury of all that it contained, and during the 
years of war and vicissitude that intervened between his 
days and those of Hjrcanus, people no longer deemed it 
safe to deposit money in a place which had lost its prestige 
of security, and was in fact more exposed than even their 
own private dwellings. 

This feeling of insecurity remained with the teraploj 
even during the prosperous but precarious adminiatrationa 
of Jonathan and of Simon. But as tho nationiil wealth 
wafl increasing, and some public bank or place of deposit 
became indiBpensable^ we agree with the authors of the 
Universal History (vol. 10 p. 3^7, note /.) in assuming 
that it is probable the tombs of the old kings of Judah 
were chosen for that purpose ; this choice, however, being 
kept as secret aa possible, and known only to a few truaty 
men at the head of iffairs; and that when Hyrcanua 
found himself hard pressed for money, and anxious to get 
rid of his Syrian invaders, he had recourse to a loan from 
this secret bank till better times should enable him to re- 
place whut he had borrowed. 

The security of this place of deposit had probably con- 
fflsted in the exposed and defcnccleBS position of the tombs, 
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which prevented any one from acpposing it poBsible that 
each places could be chosen as strong rooms in which to 
store gold and silver. But when, from the fact of Hyrcanus 
having obtained money out of these tombs, a fact which 
conld not remain hidden from the people in Jerusalem, 
and probably not from tbe Syrian army, they were no 
longer safe as places of deposit, and as, moreover, by the 
peace with Syria the temple was placed beyond danger, 
its treasury once more became the public bank of deposit. 
Such it remained till CrassuH, the Koman, abscond time 
destroyed tbe prestige of its security by robbing it of two 
thousand talents. And as the Jews were a people of pre- 
cedeotSf the tombs of the kings of Judah were again ae* 
eretly chosen as places of deposit, until Herod obtained a 
knowledge of the secret, and finally attempted to rob them 
of their contents without any intention of repayment- 
After this digression — which appears to us to have vin- 
dicated, at least In this instance, the truth of Josepbns, by 
explaining whatever in his narrative appears marvellona 
and incredible — we resnme the thread of the history, Aa 
soon as the peace was concluded, and its stipulationa swom 
to by Hyrcanus, the siege was raised, abundant supplies 
of provisions were from all parts of Judea carried to Je- 
rnsalem, and a friendly intercourse commenced between 
the city and the Syrian camp. Antiocfaus and his principal 
officers were invited to Jerusalem, and sumptuously enter- 
tained by the high-priest. 

The personal acquaintance thus formed between Sidetes 
and Hyrcanus, both young, brave, and fond of glory, soon 
ripened into friendship. The king communicated his in- 
tention of invading Parthia to the prince high-priest, who 
not only approved of the design, but promised in person 
to assist hia friend at the head of a considerable body of 
Jewish auxiliaries, A treaty of alliance, on terms of per- 
fect equality, was concluded between the two^ and faith- 
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fully observed bj botli until tLe dt^alL of SlJctes. Tliua 
pleaBcd with each other, and under mutual aaauraoces of 
friendship and agaietance, they separated ; the king re- 
turning to Syria to commence his preparationa againat the 
Parthiang on a scale commensurate with the magnituda of 
the enterprise, whilB Hyrcanua availed himself of hig 
friendly underataEding with the king to repair the breaches 
in the .walls of Jemaalem, and T^hat other damage the city 
and its environs had Buffered during the sie^e. 

But not satisfied with having merely restored the forti- 
fications of Jerusalem, Hyrcanua went a step farther in 
providing means of defence- He had seen with grief how 
weary the Jewish people had become of war^ and how little 
alacrity they had displayed in coming forward to repel the 
late Syrian invasion. Hjrcanus had engaged to join Si- 
detes in his war against the Parthians. But he could 
easily foresee ihat since the Jewa were thus reluctant to 
fight In defence of their own independencOj they would be 
atin more averse to join in an attack upon others. There- 
fore, and in order to fulGl hie promise to Sidetcs of aa- 
aiating him with a body of auxiliariDS, Hyrcanua took into 
hig pay and introdweod into Judca a body of foreign 
mercen:iriea. 

This was a mensuro which before him no ruler of Judca 
had ever ventured to adoptj and which subsequently vaa 
found fraught with evil consequences to the Jewish people 
not leas than to the family of Hyrcanua. We shall soon 
see how the circumatance of having at their sole and ab90- 
lute disposal a standing army, independent of the national 
will, unacrupulouSj and having no feeling in common with 
the people, tempted the successors of Hyrcanns to adopt 
the despotic mode of government so genera! throughout 
the EflBt, but which, among the free-born and liberty-loving 
Jews^ could not be carried out except at the price of much 
bloodshed, and of civil wars so fierce aa to destroy aliko 
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the welfare of the Jewish people and the existence of the 
Asmonean dynasty, 

Antiochus Sidetes employed four years in preparations 
for hiB Parthian war before he sammoned his ally, Hyrca- 
nus, to redeem his promise and to join him with a hody of 
Jewish auxiliaries. The Syrian army was the moat nume- 
rous and the moat splendidly equipped which that countr^r 
had sent into the field since the brilliant days of Antiochu^ 
III,, sumamed tbe Great. The fighting men of alt arms 
numbered eighty thousand; and their followers of ajl de* 
Bcriptions exceeded three timea that number. Historians 
with one accord expatiate on the bulky retinue of vice and 
folly by which the Syrian camp was encumbered — musi- 
cians, dancers, buffoons, and all those beautiful outoasts 
or alluring warblers of the female sex, to whom the 
general corruption of morals and of manners afforded so 
lucrative a harvest. 

Gold and stiver, r^plendent tissues and costly luxuries, 
many of them brought from the extremities of the East 
and the South, enriched the tents and tables of the Syrians, 
The pages of Justin, {lib. xxxviii. cap. 10,) of Orosius, (lib, 
V- cap- 10,) of Valerius Maximns, {lib. ix. cap. 1,) and of 
Atheneeus, (Deipin> lib. v. p. 210, et alib. passim,) exhaust 
their powers of language in glowing descriptions of the 
force, the pomp, and the folly of this the last expiring ef- 
fort of Syro-Grecian greatnesB ; and they prove to ns that, 
notwithstanding the incessant but petty wars, rebellions, and 
usurpationa under which that empire so long had suffered, 
and which liad rather molested than interrupted the ex- 
tensive commerce carried on through Upper Asia, the 
house of SeJeucus was stlU in a condition to emulate the 
wonderful exertions made by Greek kingdoms and republics 
on other occasiouB, and which displayed the multiplied re- 
Bources that labour, commerce, and ingenuity created and 
long maintained in those countries of antiquity, which at 
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preeent »re among tlio moat desolate, uncivilized, and 
hoppl^^sal^ ruined regions on earth. 

Amidat tKia picture of genernl corruption and the license 
of a camp, m whicli every vico could find unroBtroincd and 
Bbanaeleas indulgence, the raind can dwell with pleasure on 
the piirity of conduct and atnctneea of discipline observed 
by the Jewish niixiliarics. For though the Greek hiato- 
riana are loo fully occupied by the splendid vicea of their 
GOTintrymen to afford time or space to a hnndful of Jcwb, 
and tlough even Josephua, the national historian, gives u3 
but scanty particulars of this campaign, yet one circum- 
stance tbat he has preserved to us, affords a convincing 
proof that the Jews continued rigidly to obey their law, 
and to carry out its precepts; and that^ therefore, the 
. vice and folly wliicli surrounded them, and the contagion 
of bad example to which they were exposed, proved equally 
powerless against their religions principles. 

In proceeding to Mesopotamia (131 b.c.e.) Sidetes pur- 
sued the uortberu route, and being joined bj many Babylo- 
nian la ale con tents, be crossed the river Tigris into that dis- 
trict of Atyria which is watered by the Lycos and CaproB, 
(that isj the Wolf and the Boar.) On the former of those 
nvers the Parthians had asaemhied in groitt force under 
Tndfttes, the oommandpr intrusted with the defence of that 
frontier of the Parthian empire. After two partial en- 
counters, in both of which the Syrians had the advantage, 
a decisive battle was fought, in wliich the Parthiana were 
routed with groat loss, and a Greek trophy adorned the 
banks, of the Lycos, on nearly the same gionnd on which 
Alexander the Great bad, for the third time, defeated the 
Persians, Here Sidetes, at the request of Hyrcanus, the 
prince and high-priest of Judea, baited two days to give 
the Jews time to celebrate their Feast of Wecka, or Pen- 
teoost, during which they would not continue their march or 
join In any warlike operations. (Jos. Antiq. lib. siii. cap. 16.) 
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This circumBtance proves to ca, not only that the Jews, 
as wo have already observed, strietJy adhered to the pre- 
cepts and practice of their religion, bnt also that they must 
have conspicuously signalized their prowess in the battle, 
and perhaps mainly contributed to the gaining of the 
king's decisive victory; for unless their claims to his con- 
sideration had been recent and of the most important tind, 
it is not likely that Xing Sidetea would have interrupted 
the advance of his 'victorious army in order to comply 
with their religious scruples. Kor is it probable that the 
leaders of the Greek mercenaries and of the Syrian na- 
tional troops wonld otherwise have consented to a delay, 
at a moment when time was of the utmost value. 

After this homage to Jewish principle and valour, An- 
tiochns Sidetes resumed his march, and hastened into the 
great central province of Media to receive the willing 
submission of the people, and to enjoy the terror and flight 
of the foe. As the king of Syria approached the Caspian 
Sea, Phrahates and his Farthians fled before his victoriona 
arms. The prince of the Jews, with his auxiliary corps, 
was detached into the province of Hyrcania, of which he 
made so rapid a conquest, that some historians wOl have it 
that his surname "Hyrcanus^' was derived from his 
achievements in that country. Certain it is, that he and 
his troops were not with the main army of Sidetes during 
the catastrophe that befell the Syrians in their winter- 
quarters ; and with this single exception every other event 
connected with the fortunes of Sidetes is enveloped in ob- 
scurity, and as uncertain as the divergence of historians 
oan make it. 

We can, however, discern that his forces were divided 
into numerous small parties, and were sent into canton- 
ments throughout the vast countries which he had overrun- 
In their winter quarters, the commanders, and particularly 
a general bearing the Greek name Athonseus, indulged 
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tKemadvca and ttoir moo in the utmost liccnao of rapine 
and cruelty- TLo people of EabyloQJa and Mediae -who 
had welcomed the Syro-Grecks as frionds and deliverura, 
but were now driven to exasperation, everywKero rose 
agmnst the invaders, bo that they were attacked on all 
sides at once, and with aa welhtitiied a co-operation aa if 
a regular combination and conapiraoy had teen formed 
againat them, which indeed some historians aver to have 
been the case, (Diodon Excerp. p. 603.) 

Phrahalea, with such troops as had accompanied hisflight, 
BO sooner heard of this rovuision in the public feeling of 
the Medians and Babylonians, than ho retui-ned to avail 
himaelt" of the emergency. He encountered Sidetes has- 
teaing to remedy the disorders caused by the misconduct 
of hia generals, and the Syrian king was cither slain in 
battle, (Joseph, ubi supra,) or taken and put to death 
after his defeat, (Atheti. Gb* x. p. 439,) or died in despair 
by hifl own sword, (AppJan- de Eeb. Syr. cap. 68) or threw 
lumaelf headlong down a precipice, (^lian. Hist* Anim. 
lib. X. cap. 34-) These, aud a atill greater variety of con- 
tradictory raporte, discredit each other, while more circum- 
Btantiul history, concurring with the evidenco of Syrian 
coins, (Froedich in Prolegom. cap. 4,) attests that Sidetes 
outlived hia defeat by Phrahates, and was slain two years 
afterward in au attempt to rcb the temple of Kan^a, 

This obscure goddasa held her 6cat among the defies of 
Mount Zagros, aud in one of those marts or stations where 
the portable wealth of commercial nations was deposited, 
and where distant caravans from both sides of the moun- 
tain met, and, under the protection of Nanrea'a temjile, 
eafely and peacefully traded with each other, Sidetee, on 
pretence that lie came to betroth her, entered the temple 
with a small retinue, to receive her accumulated troaaurca 
Ij way of dower. But the priests of Naneea, having shut 
the outward gates of their consecrated enclosure) opened 

Vol. JL 5 
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concealed apertures or doors in the roof of the temple, and 
overwhelmed the king and his attendantB aB with thnnder* 
bolts from on high ; then casting the lifeless and mutilated 
remains without the walls, thus awfully announced to the 
Syrians who waited his return, the disaster of the king 
and the terrific majesty of the goddess. Antiochns Si-* 
detoB was the third Syrian monarch who, in the space of 
little more than fifty years, had perished ignominiously 
and miserably in their attempts to rob the rich depoaitoriei 
of general commerce in Upper Asia. 

It seemed that the circnmBtance which had enabled Si- 
detea to rally after the masaacre of the greater portion of 
bis army by the people, and bis own defeat by Fhrahatea, 
Kingof Parthia,waa a suddeninroad of Tartars or Scythian 
nomades, A horde of those Scythians had been invited 
into the service and pay of PhrahateB, to aid in repelling 
the Syrian invasion. They caide, however, too late; the 
invaders were already vanquished, and the Parthian mo- 
narch, in the pride of victory, refused to pay bis now uae- 
less auxiliaries the price or subsidy he had promiaed them. 
Enraged at bis want of futh^ they at once turned their 
arms againat him, and assisted by other hordes of their 
countrymen, who hastened to their support, carried ruin 
and devastation through a great part of the Parthian 
empire. During the fomr years their savage warfare con- 
tinued, both Jhrahates and his succeeaor, Artabanua II., 
were defeated and slain by them. But plunder, not con- 
quest} was the object of these Scythian robbera ; and when 
the hurricane had spent its force, Mithridates II. — a name 
propitioua to Parthia — on Bucceeding to his father Arta- 
banua, collected the strength of hia nation, and again con- 
solidated the Parthian empire, rivalling the firat Mithri- 
datea in the length and splendour of his reign. (Juatin- lib. 
xiii. cap. 2<) 

The sudden and unexpected attack which compelled 
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Phratates to divert his attention from tia enemies the 
Syrians, to his quondam auxiliaries the Scjthians, and 
wliich obtained for Sidetea a &hort respite from destruotion, 
proved of greater advantage to Hyrcanus. He had, with 
hia auxiliary corpa of Jewa and mercenarioa, taken up his 
winter quartera in Hyrcania- The general rising of the 
aggrieved populations of Upper Asia, and the consequent 
destruction of the Syrian invaders, had cut Hyrcanus off 
from all communication with Sidetes. But as the Jewish 
chief and hiB troops had maintained strict discipline, and 
abstained from injuring the people, the Hyrcanians had 
not joined in the general outtireak. And when Hyrcanus 
ascertLtLncd the fact of Sidetes's defeat, and that he could 
afford him no support, while his longer occupation of 
Hyrcania with his amall force must end in ruin by draw- 
ing upon him a Parthian army too strong to be resisted, 
he consulted his own safety and that of his people^ and 
determined on returning to Judea. His retreat met vith 
no molestation from the Hyrcanians; and tho Paithiana 
wore too fully occupied by tho fierce Scythian hordes who 
Btruck at the very heart of their empirej to think of throw- 
ing ebstaelea in the way of a small detachment of civilized 
invaders, who voluntarily withdrew from the occupation 
of a remote province- 

On hia return to Jerusalem, which he and hia troops 
reached in safety, Hyrcanus found the opportunity (130 
B»aB.) of acting in behalf of hia ally Sidetes in a manner 
that augmented his own power and possessions, for he waa 
not the only chief who had returned from the Parthian 
campaign. After the battle on the Lycos, King Phra- 
balea had set free his brother-in-law and prisoner at large^ 
Demetrius II. Nicator, who, after a captivity of ton years 
or more, was sent back into Syria to reclaim hia crown 
and wife, and by that means to create such a diverBLon 
there as might compel his brother Bidetea to retrace hia 
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Btepa and to abandon his enterprise against Fartbia^ vhitA. 
bad oatensibly been undertaken to reatoroNicator'a liberty. 
When, however, tbe invading armj had been destroyed 
and SideteB defeated, Fhrahates gave orders that Deme- 
trius should immediately be brought back* But be waa 
Already beyond the reach of his purBuera, had entered 
Syria, and been recognised as king by a portion of the 
empire. Among the citieB which wavered in then: alle- 
giance between the two Syrian brothers, Aleppo waa one 
of tbe more considerable. Of this city Hyrcanua toot 
poasession in the name of his friend Sidetes. Subsequently, 
he in the same manner took Medeba, (which, however, coat 
him a sis months' siege,) Samega, and Beveral other places, 
both in Phceuicia and Arabia. And though the tidings 
of Sidetes's death replaced Demetriua in undisputed pos- 
session of his empire, his wife, and his children, Hyrcanns 
maintained possession of his new . acquisitions. (Antiq. 
lib. xiii. cap. 17.) 

While the Jews of Judea thus enjoyed independence and 
prosperity, their brethren in Egypt had to suffer all the 
ill-usage and persecution that the long pent np rancour of a 
ruthless despot could devise- We have seen how Ptolemy 
VI. Philometor died of the wounds received in bis victory 
over the usurper of Syria, Alexander Balas. During his 
lifetime he had to sustain frequent wars against his brother 
Physcon, the '^Big-belly," whom he often vanquished 
and as often pardoned. At the time of his death, Philo- 
metor left behind him an infant son, by his wife and sister 
Cleopatra, and this son, his natural heir, ought to have bdo- 
ceeded to hts crown. But Philometor had unfortunately 
carried with him into Syria the flower of the Egyptian 
army, whose presence in tbe neighbourhood of Alexandria 
could alone have defended tbe rights of that ill-fated boy 
against his uncle Physcon. This prince who, after disput- 
ing a great empire with his brother, had unceasingly chafed 
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under his defeat, determined to renew Lia pretensions, and 
to repudiate tLe owanl wliicli liad assigned to liim tlie so- 
Toroigaty over Cyronc and a part of the Isle of Cyprus. 
At the head of a numerous band of Cretans and other met- 
cenariea he entered Egypt, routed the few troops tLat op- 
posed his progress, made his wa^ to Alexandria, and gained 
admittance into that capital- There he forcibly espoused 
the widow of his deceased brother, and on the very day of 
those abominable nnptials atabbed the only son of Philo- 
metor in the arms of hia unhappy mother. 

This enormity waa the first of a euccession of crneltieB 
perpetrated by Phyacon during a reign of twentj-nine yearSj 
the length of which appeared to his conteroporariea to re- 
proach the cowardice of hia aubjects. In arbitrary go- 
vernments, and under the yoke of a tyrant who permits no 
principle of reason or of cusCom to interfere with his pas- 
Bioofl OP caprices, the people can find their defence only in 
secret conspiracy or open rebellion. And tame as the 
Egyptians in that age are described to have bccCj (Polyb. 
lib. xli cftp. 12,) the oppression they auHered must haye 
recoiled on their tyrant, Lad he not been fortunate enough 
to obtain, aa we have already related, the aBsifitauce of an 
able EQinister in the person of Hierax, formerly the eol- 
league of Diodotua Tryphon. 

This Syro-Grecian favourite of the impoBtor Alexander 
Batas, had served his apprenticeship in the art of oppressing 
the people at Antiocb, under the guidance of the infamous 
Ammonina ; and Phyacon, who knew the services Eierax 
had rendered to tho usurper Balas, thought him the fittest 
person to support hia own throne. To Hierax, therefore, 
Le confided the chief direction of his affairs ; and while the 
king indalged in every enormity tliat can disgrace human 
nature, hia government was upheld by the vigilance and 
energy of an unscrupulous vizier, whofle great talents were 
exerted to defend his master and to enrich himself. 

6» 
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When Physcon ascended the throne, the fized purpose 
of his mind was to take ample revenge on all who, during 
his long conflict against Philometorj had taken part with 
his brother. Foremost among those stood the Jews. Their 
great chiefs, Onias and Boaithens, had been the pillars of 
Philometor'e throne, and many Jews had fonght for his 
rights. Their fidelity to their late master wt^ the worst 
of crimes in the estimation of then: present mler. His 
whole reign, especially that portion of it which preceded 
his expulsion f^om Alexandria, was to them one of suffer- 
ing. It is not known whether Onias fell a victim to his 
hatred ; but Dosithena and some thonsands of Jews in the 
district of Heliopolis perished nnder the signal vengeance 
he took on the adherents of his late brother. 

The Jews were not the only sufferers from his rancour. 
Within his palace, and among the members of his own 
family, his cruelty and lust knew no restraint. We have 
already related his blood-stained marriage with his brother's 
widow, Cleopatra. After a lapse of years, this princess 
wss repudiated to make room for her own daughter by her 
first marriage, also named Cleopatra, whose chasti^ 
Physcon corrupted, and then proclaimed her his wife and 
queen of Egypt. So long, howevcTf as his abominations 
were confined within the walls of his royal residence, his 
subjects remained unconcerned. The sufferings he infiicted 
on the Jews were rather pleasing than otherwise to the 
Greeks and Egyptians. Even his open violations of those 
laws which protect personal security were endured with- 
out resistance by the multitude; while the higher cl&aaea 
in Alexandria, among whom the philosophers and men of 
letters are particularly specified, betook themselves to 
voluntary banishment, and sought a livelihood in those 
countries of Europe and Asia where their proficiency in 
literature and science were likely to he best appreciated. 

Yet Physoon'e brutality and eruelti^ had not obliterated 
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tlie remembrance ttat the patronage of learning formeJ 
the hereditirj distinction of hm family. Ills own attain- 
ments were considerable, and his liberalitj to tbose scien- 
ti£e aad learned men that pleaBod him was boundloss* Ho 
Is even said to have regretted the irksome solitude to which 
his tyranny hiid redueed him, and which deprived him of 
the pleasure thnt, amid pursuits of the most cnntrary 
nature, he could derive from the acquisition of literary ac- 
complishmonta. Accordingly, he spared no pains to in- 
duce the self-exiled savans to return to Alexandria, or to 
attract to that metropolis new inhabitants of a siaiilar de- 
Bcription. 

While PhysGon ivaa thus employed in repeopling hia 
capital, he was visited by a Roman commission of in- 
spection, consisting of the younger Scipio, Muramius, and 
Metellus; all three persona of the highest dignity, and 
Scipio, in public estimation, the first raan in his country* 
The king of Egypt received them with the highest respect, 
and entertained them with the utmost magnificence. Not- 
withstanding his unwieldly corpulency, he accompanied the 
commiaaioncrs on foot, that they might viow the public 
buildingfi and ornaments of the city; ci oirenmstance which 
drew from Scipio the bitter eneor — ^'The Egyptians have 
to thank ns for giving their king this saluta.ry Pxcrci^ie." 
Thp cnntrast between that king, with his hloatnd and ugly 
countenance, his abort stature* bis hoglike obesity, and 
diaguating appearancOj and the stately appearance of aU 
the Roman commissionera, andthemodestdignity of Scipio 
in particular, did not fail to attract the notice of the Alex- 
andrians, and even so far impressed Ptolemy himself) 
that, yielding to the remonstrances of the illustrious Ro- 
man, he contrived for a brief apace of time to control his 
vile nature. 

But shortly after his Roman visitors had left him he 
renewed hia barbarities. The Alesandrians murmured. 
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and even threatened resistance. To disable and terrify 
them, PhyBCon caused a sudden massacre of their young 
men in the place of public exercise. The people, fnri- 
ouSf now flew to Etrma, overpowered his mercenaries, set 
fire to bis palace, and were in high glee at the thought 
of having destroyed their tyrant in the con&gration, 
when they learned that Physcon himself, together with 
his queen, the younger Cleopatra, and hifl son Mezn- 
phites by the elder, had succeeded in CBcaping, and had 
embarked for the Isle of CypruB, the moat considerable 
dependency of the Egyptian empire. (130 b. c. fi>] 

By the voice of the Alexandrians, which was not op- 
posed in any part of Egypt, the elder Cleopatra, the widow 
of Philometor, waa seated on the throne of the runaway 
tyrant, Physcon- This was an event altogether unex- 
pected by him, aa he had calculated on one of his sons by 
that queen being appointed his aucceasor; and in anti- 
cipation of such an occurrence he had carried his younger 
fion Memphitea with him on his flight to Cyprus ; and 
the elder, wh<^e name is unknown to history, and who, 
at the time of the rebellion in Alexandria, was viceroy 
at Cyrene, was hastily summoned to join his father. But 
no sooner had the ill-fated youth landed at Cyprus, than, 
by the order of his unnatural father, he waa aasasBinated. 
(Justin, lib. zxxviii- cap. 8.) 

The tidings of this horrid crime greatly exasperated the 
Alexandrians ; and as they could not satisfy their rage 
on the person of the execrable Phyacon, they gave vent 
to the detestation in which they held him by destroying 
his statues — an act of impotent revenge which be ascribed 
to the resentment of the queen-regent for the murder of 
her son. Assuming that the mother's heart might be 
moat eaaily and painfully wrung in the person of her chil- 
dren, the monater-father cut off the head of his and her 
younger son, Memphites, a boy in his fourteenth year, 
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and encloHiTig it in & cJiril^et, bikd it presented to IIlg mo'^ 
tber on the anolveraarj of her birthdaj. (Diodor, Excerp. 
p» 603p) At the earae time Pbyscon — wto in hia flight 
had auccocded in carrying off a considerable portion of 
his treasures — colloetod a groat number of mcrccnarice, 
da.ri]]g anil rnthl^as lilcG himself, and prepared to invado 
Egypt ^ ^ 

The tidings of hia projected attack reached Alexandria 
flimultaneouBly witb big disgusting and horrid birthday 
present. And while the latter changed a day of public 
rejoicing into one of f^eneral mourning, it also decided 
the people irith one accord to oppose his return to the ut- 
most of their power. The Alexandriana took up arms 
under Mareyaa, whom the queen bad appointed her gene- 
ral. The Jews, so numerous and bo ill-used by Physcon, 
were among the foremost, and a large but ill-disciplined and 
tumultuous army marched against the invaders. The 
forces of Physcon landed in Egypt uader HegelocbuB, an 
experienced commander, who, having provoked Marsyaa 
to hattle, roated the Ale^tandriana and took prisoner thoir 
general. 

In this extremity the q^uoon-rogont shut bersolf up in 
Alexandria, and applied to Demetrius II- Nicator, King 
of Syria, who had married her eldest drmghter. Him she 
informed of the murder of her two sons and invited to 
come to hor relief, assuring bim that the Alexandrians 
would receive him, and that he would easily make himself 
master of the whole kingdom, provided he could briug any 
considerable body of troops with him to Egypt. 

With this proposal Demetrius very uuseasonablj com- 
plied; for his had government bad made him odious to 
the Syrians, and his marriage with Rbodf>guna, in Parthia, 
had mortally offended his queen. Confident, however, in 
the strength of bis mercenaries, and eapcciaily of some 
Greeks lately returned from his brother Sidetes's last cam- 
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pftign, he neglected the rising sedition at Kome, and 
marched to the Egyptian frontier, taking his road through 
Judea, which, as if it yet were a province of hia own, he 
traversed without consulting the government of Jemealem; 
while hia mercenaries lived at free quarters, and treated 
the inliabitants as though they had been in an enemy's 
country. 

Arrived before Pelueinm, he found that strong fortress, 
the key to Egypt, garrisoned by Physcon'a troops and 
prepared for a stont defence. While he was carrying on 
the siege, tidings reached him that Antioch, the citizens 
of which had never forgotten nor forgiven his massacres, 
and Apamea, still infected with the leaven of Tryphon's 
party, had risen in open rebellion against him. Fearfol 
lest their example might be followed throughout the whole 
kingdom, Demetrius raised the siege of Felusium, and 
abandoned his enterprise against Fhyscon even with greater 
haste than he had entered upon it. His return to Syria 
led to a repetition of his outrage on Judea, and as a re- 
treat generally causes a discipline less strict than an ad- 
vance, his mercenaries committed excesses much worse 
than those of which they had before been guilty. 

The queen-regent, abandoned by her son-in-law, and 
fearful that Alexandria would soon become starved into a 
surrender, embarked with all her treasures and sailed for 
Ptoleroais in Syria, where her daughter, the wife of Deme- 
trius, had long held her residence. Shortly after her de- 
parture from the metropolis of Egypt, Phyacon forced the 
citizens into an unconditional surrender; and as if he had 
wished to obliterate the memory of his past cruelties by an 
act of singular clemency, he pardoned the captive Marsyaa, 
a rebellious general taken at the head of his enemies. 
(128 B. a B.) 

The passage and return of the Syrian armies through 
Judea, which Hyrcanus was not in a condition to oppose^ 
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inflicted on tbc Jews great sufTcntig, But far more Bcrious 
than these ehort-llTed evils waa the proapect which it un- 
fol<lod of tto future. The unhesitating manner in which 
Demetrius had marched and countermarched through 
Judea, fully proved that the ting of Syria looked upon 
the indftpenience of Judea as a nonentity, or at Icaat aa a 
mere fomiality which he himself had conceded tmder pe- 
culiar circumstances, and which under more favourable 
circumatances he might at his pleasure recall and aonuh 
But Ilyrcanus waa not of a disposition to submit to bo un- 
certain a tenure of his sovereignty ; nor could the Jews 
reconcile themselves to give up the sweets of independence 
and ita concomitant freedom from osactiona and tributes. 
They and Hyrcanus resolved to resist any future encroach- 
meots on their rights, and to secure the powerful alliance 
of Home in the renewed struggle against Syria, for which 
they prepared. 

For this purpose an embassy was, shortly after the re- 
treat of the Syrians from before Pelusiam, despatched by 
HyreanuB to Romoj to BolJcit a renewal of the treaties into 
which the senate had entered with his predecessors, and 
to complain of the little attention to its mandates that 
had been shown cither by the deceased Antidchus or hia 
surviving brother Demetrius- The ambassadors were re- 
ceived by the senate with the usual favour and with un- 
usual honours. The fourth Maccabees, whicli has an ac- 
count of this embassy more full and circumstantial than 
Joflephufl, mentions the presents sent by Hyrcanus, among 
which a large gold dish and a shield valued at fifty thou- 
sand gold pieces are the most considerable. It also relates 
that during the audience the Jewish ambassadors had 
seats asBigoed to ihem in the senate nest to the presiding 
consul i that during their stay in Rome they were allowed 
the free and open exercise of their religion; and that tho 
letter wliich they carried back from the senate to Hyr- 
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canQfl was addreaeed to him bj the style and title of 
**Kmg of the Jews," which thenceforth that pontiff as- 
aumed and bore; a ciiGimiatance altogether at variance 
with Joaephue, according to whom the royat title waa £rat 
assumed by AriBtobolua, the son and immediate aucceeaor 
of Hyrcanua. 

But both JoaephuB and the fourth Maccabees agree in re- 
lating that in the main object of their laiasion the ambaa- 
sadors were completely BncceaBfii]. The aenato recognised 
the independence of Judea to the fullest extent. The dia- 
advantageoua treaty which Sidetee had forced upon Hyr- 
canua was abrogated, and the Jews were declared entitled 
to hold Joppa, Gazara^ and any other towns and districta 
beyond the limits of Judea which they occupied, without 
the payment of any tribute to the kings of Syria, who 
were strictly admoniahcd not to violate the independence 
of Judea, by presuming to march their armies through that 
country without permiSHioii. This clause of the treaty 
Borved the double purpose of checking the attempts of the 
kings of Syria against Egypt, which were viewed with an 
evil eye at Rome, and to provide for the security of Hyr- 
canua and his government, which Home deeired to 
atrengthen. 

The senate lastly directed that the Syriana should repay 
to the Jews all the losses anstained by them ; and at the 
same time appointed commissionera who were to proceed 
to Syria and folly enforce this last and all the other clauses 
of the treaty. And in order pubHcly to evince the friend- 
ship and esteem in which the senate held the Jewiah na- 
tion, a sum of money was granted from the state treasury 
to de&ay the expenses of the ambassadors' return home^ 
while the governors of the provincea through which they 
passed were charged to treat them with every honour due 
to their character. So successful, indeed, had thia embaasy 
proved, and so sensible was Hyrcanus of the importance 
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of tlic favoura extended to tis govcrtimcnt by Rome, that he 
dccmod it right, tho year folloiviog, to despatch a second 
embassy, which was charged with his thanks and valuable 
presents to the senate. Both were graciously nccpptpd, 
and another decree passed confirming all the former ones 
in favour of the Jews. 

While Hyrcanuswaa thus strengthening his government 
ty the moral support of Eome^ and securing the irdepend- 
er^ce of Judea and his own against the king of Syria, 
that monarch was involved in domestic difficulties which 
he poseesaed not the talents to overcome; and was more- 
over Huflering under the attacks of a foreign enemy, whose 
hostility he had inconsiderately provoked. Demetrius IL 
was one of those men whom even adversity could not im* 
prove. After hia restoration he fell into the same miscon- 
duct which had before caused him to lose the greiiter por- 
tion of h.ia kingdom; and though there was now no Try- 
phon to act up another Anliochus against tiro, h<? had in- 
vited retaliation froui Physcon, who with his minister 
Iliorax and hia general HegelochuB, proved more than a 
niat^^h for the inconsiderate and debauched king of Syria- 
On his return from Pelasium he marched against the rebels 
of Antiocii and Apamea, but ns the native Syrian soldiery, 
offended by his partiality for bia Greek mercenaries, de- 
serted his standard and joined the insurgents, he could 
make but little progi^eas against them. Hia cruelty and 
pride indeed caused the rebellion continndlj to spread, 
and while the Syrians generally agreed in hurling him 
from the throne, the only question of debate among them 
was whom they should raise in his stead. 

This difficulty Physcon undertook to remove* Egyptian 
emiBsarieB induced the insurgents to declare in favour of a 
young pretender whom Phjacon put forward and supported 
with a strong detachment of the samo victorious troops 
that had recently triumphed over his own rehidlious Bub- 

VflL. n. 6 
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jectfl. This yontb, yrho asBumed the name of Alexander, 
'was the son of a broker in Alexandria, but was instmcted 
to claim bis descent, through Alexander Balas, from An-' 
tiochua IV» Epipbanes, to which branch of the SeleucidBO 
ft great number of Syrians Btill adhered with the warmth 
of compassion or the obstinacy of prejudice. This Becond 
impoator^ who subsequently was nicknamed Zehinay "the 
t)ought one," was as Buoceesful against Demetrius II. as 
his pretended father Balas had been against Demetnns L 
The Syrian malecontenta recognised Alexander as their 
king. Ifear DamaBcus a decisive battle was fought be- 
tween tbe competitors, in which the mercenaries of D&- 
metriuB were routed by the greatly superior nmnbers ar- 
rayed against them. He himself fied to Ptolemais, the 
residence of the two Cleopatras, — his wife and motber-in- 
law; but by their order he fomid the gates of the city 
closed against him. He hod therefore to continue bis 
flight to Tyre, where the citizens at first received him as 
their sovereign. But his offended and revengeful wife 
pursued him with unrelenting rancour. She spared no 
pains to exasperate the Tyrians against him. His own 
heartless levity and debauchery seconded and gave sue- 
ceSB to her macbinationa. The Tyrians rose against him; 
be sought refuge in tbe temple of Hercules, an asylum 
venerated hj the citizens, but which in their rage they did 
not permit to save his life, justly forfeited to his injured 
subjects, but most wickedly destroyed by his wife's malice 
and profligate ambition. (Justin, lib. zxxiz. cap. 1.) 
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With Demetriae died the last idea of Jewisli dependence 
upon Syria. The offaira of that empire continued during 
eeveral years in a stiite of awful confusion, owing to the 
violent civil war between Alexander II. and Cleopatra, 
'whoj after ber hateful and umveraallj detested husband 
tad perishcdj found many adherents roady and ablo to 
Bopport the oaose of her sons, as wboBO guardian she claimed 
the regency, against the impoBtor whom Physcon eudea- 
voured to set over them. With thia impostor Hjrcanua 
entered into a close alliance. (Joseph* Antiq, lib. xiii, cap- 
9.) For though the Jcwiab raler was not for an instant 
imposed upon hy the pretenBiouB of <*the lought one," 
policy and interest dictated an alliance which would pro- 
long the distraction and weakness of Syria, and enable 
llyrcantis to extend hia dominions. While he is thus aug- 
menting the power of his dynasty, we will direct our at^ 
teation to the extent to which the dispersion of the Jews 
had spread, at the time when the parent stem in Palestine 
WBB about to Tcamne a place among the independent king- 
dotDA of the earth. 
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ThiB disperstoiif then, divides itself into two great 
brandies — the Asiatic and the A&ican. It is well known 
that when Zenibbabel, and eubaequentlj Ezra, led colonies 
back from Babylon to Faleetine, the number of Jei^ who 
returned bore but a small proportion to those who re- 
mained in the land of their captivity and exile. Accord- 
ingly, we have already spoken of the multitudes of Jews in 
the couDtri^ on the Euphrates, and beyond that river to 
the east and north-east, in Babylonia and Media — countries 
incorporated by Seleucns Kicator into his Syro-Grecian 
empire ; and also of the numbers he located in his eastern 
and in his western metropolis, geleucia and Antioch, and 
to whom he granted the same privileges ^ind immnnJtiea 
that were eojoyed by his own nation, the Macedonians. 

His example was followed by his successor Antiochna 
III, the Great, who when he acquired Palestine, caused 
numerous Jewish colonies to be planted in various parts 
of Asia Minor; and it appears certain that until the days 
of his son Epiphanes, the Jews of Western and Upper 
Asia were loyal and attached to the house of Seleucns* The 
cruel attempt of Antiochus IV. Bpiphanea to destroy the 
religion and nationality of the Jews, became a cause of 
great suffering to that people through the various prOTincea 
of bis empire. History is so fully occupied with the won- 
drous resistance and triumph of Palestine, that no Jewish 
writer has preserved any account of what took place be- 
yond the immediate vicinity of the scene of the great 
struggle. But from a Gentile writer ire learn that the 
Jews of Upper Asia suffered as mach> but were ae littlo 
disposed to submit tamely to the persecutor as their 
brethren in the Holy Land. 

About the time that Antiocbus commenced to persecute 
the Jews, the great king of the Parthians, Mithridates I., 
began to extend his sway over Media and Babylonia. He 
conquered Armenia^ and appointed his brother Valarsacea 
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to bo king of that country. Mosea of Chorcno, in Hs Ilia- 
tory of Armeaitt, (lib. li. Cap. 2, edit. Whiatoiij) rcLitea 
that thiH King Valaraacoa be^towefl unlimited confidtnco 
and fitvour on ft Jew Banned Sambat Bagritj on whom he 
conferred the hereditary ftfUm of placing the crown on the 
browa of the king. He also granted him other dignities, 
and enacted that the descendunta of this Samlat should 
thenceforth be designated and diBtinguishcd as the family 
of the BagraditeH — a name and house still said to exist in 
Armenia, though in the course of time they were compelled 
to change their faith. 

As to their first ancestor in Armenia, a legend of an elder 
Sambat is preserved, who waa carried away captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar at the first destruction of Jerusalem. This 
diatinguiehed uaptiva the king of Babylon ga\e to Ithasiaj 
King of ArmcQia, at hid special request ; and in the service 
of this Armeniati king the elder Sambat rose to high rank 
and distinction- This legend, liovover, is looked upon by 
competent critics as fabulous, and invented in lator timea 
in order to glorify the poweiful family of the Bagraditea, 
by tracing their lineage back to the scriptural times of 
Judea and the first temple. But their real history, free 
from the admixture of legend and emhelhshment, begins 
with the second or genuine Sambat Bagrat,* who at the 

' Dr. Frankcl, in hia Monatitchrift for DotiembHr, 1B&3, (page 464,) from 
ubicU wv Detract thid nolico af tUu Hagnidites, quotes Lhu opinioD of Cob- 
sol — one of OielfttcEi and Icbt Jewish liiaioriiHd of Gpmmjij — iJiul liheuame 
Stirn.ht>t JorivDft froDi tho Hebrew ShuptUi with tlio iuterpolatiun of *u wn. 
But in oppoF^itLOU to this. Frinkel statDg, after Moous of OLiorcne, that the 
koaw Woa origioitlly iShtimbai, and becnme chmigcd ioUi Samial Trhcn the 
fkmilj DbjQTcd the jGwi^h fnith; and hv tlierpfara asBnm^s thiit this imnie 
wu a corrapcion of ihc aciiptural Siirv<M\. or Uie E^hnmai of Uicr cIidob. 
Tbo inoouing of tho woi'd Ifjyrat in Ti>r^ oLtiiur-JF Aijuordijig to boiqb 
piLH4]Lgt!H ia Mosca ofChi^r^Eie, itwuEildHtcmas if Lhii:^ diTti^uatiaa tixpri'i«#<Hl 
a quiOity or liUa raliior Ihui a noon propur ; liut on Ihia salyoct fit- giTea 
no elwj" information- He remarks, however, (lib. ii> e»p- 60,) thit he 
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he^ of a number of Jews came from the Armenian pro- 
Yince of Atropatia, and rendered YalarsaceH important aa* 
aiBtance in hia wars against Antiochus and the Syro- 
Greekfl. 

It appears that a great ntunber of Jeve &om yanona 
parte of Syria had sought refuge from the persecntion of 
Epiphanea in the remote province of Atropatene, or Atro- 
patia, on the ahores of the Caspian Sea. In that proTince^ 
already held by the Parthians, the cruelty of Antiochus 
could not reach the fugitivee. But ae they were exaepe* 
rated at the indignities he had practised against their re- 
ligion and its chief seat^ the temple of Jerusalem, and also 
at the cruelties he had indicted upon the Jews of Palestine 
and attempted against themselvea, they no Booner heard 
of the war against Syria than they hastened from the 
place of refnge they had found, and not only joined the 
Parthians, but even placed themaelres in the front of bat- 
tle to oombat the enemy of their religion. Thus the in- 
fatuation of Epiphanes turned into implacable enemiefl 
many thousands of Jews, whom hia father had justly con- 
aidered aa among the most faithful and attached defendera 
of his throne. 

The Jewish colonies in Armenia, the origin of which is 
thus traced to the last days of Antiochus IV. Epiphanee^ 
gradually became numeroua throughout the whole kingdom, 
extending into the mountain ridge of the Caucasua. Some 
sixty years later than the period at which we have arrived 

IwliflTCS the same Boffrat was originally Bagadia, This name, as Prankd 
Bflsuiaea, la idectioal vritli the Hebrew Pdlu^iah, tlioueh no eucli nam« 
appears in SoHptore. But hs Mob. Char. r«lBt«a (lib. U. cap- 7) that it was 
& deugnation bestowed on Sambat bj the Jews, the meaning wontd pro- 
bably be Pakad yah, " the Lord has visited" Hia pflople throogh the meam 
of fiambat^ who had obtained for tboro reTengB on AnUoohue and favour 
from Valarsaces. We think it more likely io be Pakid yah, " The officer 
of the J^rd,'^ aa a title to design&to the comnmnd which Sambatbeld over 
those who were ti-ue to the oauae of the Lord sgaiDflt Epiphsites. 
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in Jewiali liistary^ when Tigraoes, King of Armenia, be- 
came master of Sjiia, he carried maoj Jews from that 
country into hie hereditary iorQinionHi where tho Jewish 
population by that means was greatly Jncreiiscd. Its chief 
Beat was at Nisibis, the capital — a city where, as we have 
already related, Frankcl locates those Spartaua or Lace- 
dcinomans who in the days of the high-priest Onias tad 
claimed affinity with the Jews, and whose claim had been 
recognised by Jonathan the Maccabee. TLey lived in 
great harmony with their Jewish fellow- citizens, whose 
conditition throughout Armenia appears to have been very 
prosperous. 

In the days of Trajan they received a still further ac- 
cesflion of numbers, by Jews whom that emperor's hatred 
forced to flee beyond his reach out of Persia, and who 
weie liospitably received and had locutions granted to 
them by tbo Armenian kiu^ Artases. By these meana tbe 
Jews in that country augmented to such a. degree, that 
Bitter, in his SrdkimdGy " Geography, ^' {vol. xi. p. 558j) 
quotes a notioo of tho fourth century in whioh several 
cities ara named, where 8,000, 10,000, and even 30,000 
Jewiah farailiea resided; figiirea which, though evidently 
exaggerated, nevertheless prove that the Jews must at that 
time have been very nunaeroua in Armenia. 

All these Jewish settlements and congregations north 
and noTth-eiBt of Palestine, throughout the wide extent of 
Upper Asia, remained intimately connected with and de- 
pendent upon the mother-country by means of the temple 
at Jerusalem, the fixing of the Neomin^e, and the annual 
contribution of tbe half ghekol. 

The temple of Jerusalem was the central station for all 
Jews, however distant tbeir settlements! however compli- 
cated their wanderings and chioges of residence. This 
metropohtan rank was ioscparabla from that hallowed spot 
on which a visible sign of the divine presence had been 
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manifested; and even when the pride of Oniaa had erected 
a rival structure in Egypt, everj Jew throughout the world 
Btill repeated with the Pealmiat — << If I forget thee, Je- 
rusalem, may my right hand forget ."* 

The fixing of the Neomingo was the ezcltisiTe preroga- 
tive of the Great Assembly or Sanhedrin, which had its 
seat in JeruHalem — a prerogative the more important aa 
the appointment and days of celebration of all the Jewish 
festivals throughout the year was by that means vested in 
the Sanhedrin; for each of these festivals was, in the 
Law of Moses, directed to be kept holy on the sc manyeth 
day of the month. But the first day of each month was 
not to be determined by computation only, but by parol 
evidence of at least two witnesses, who had seen the new 
moon and made a declaration to that effect before the Sau'^ 
hedrin. It was the duty of this great council rigidly to 
cross- question these witnesses, and when their declaraticffi 
was recognised as true, to publish the new moon to the 
people, first at Jerusalem, and then, by means of lighted 
beacons from the bill-tops, to the reat of Judea and to the 
whole Gohy " dispersion ;" a word by which the Jews of 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Upper Aeta 
were designated. 

The extreme limit of these beacen-signala the Mishna 
(tr. Rosh. Hasbnah, ii. 3) ^xes at BetrBiltiny one of the 
highest peaks of the Defazayat or Brelimmah chain, near 
the Euphrates. Bitter (Geography, vol. xi. 736) asaumes 



^ The EogHsh Kalliorized Teraion of the Bible completes the Bentesce hj 
adding the words Aff- curJmny, (Ps. ciiirU. 6.) Whereas in the original 
Hebrew the BCntenee is left JDComplete (uid terminates abmptlj, as if the 
poetf in the ferronr of hie a^tadon, had been carried, along without ever 
perceiTiag that he had left eomething unaaid. But this very abniptueeSt 
especially where the inTocation is ao Holemn, givea to the Hebrew a force 
oDil iiapressireneaa of which the EugUbh renderlDg preserreB but a l^t 
idea. 
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tlio mountain A.fiul-ii3 to have been the Bet-Blltm of the 
Miflhna. Whichever of thcso mountam-pcnlis may have 
been thut extreme limit, it is cfirt&in that it wub situated 
not far from the Euphrates, and in a region where great 
numberH of Jews rei^iiled, and. from whence the news were 
rapidly conveyed to the remotest Jewish congregationa 
north and north-eaat of Judea, yiho thus were enabled to 
celebrate the festivals, aa nearly as possible, simultaneously 
with Jerusfl^em, which otherwise they could not have done. 
It is from this arrangemenE that the i/ov^ toh sheni »hel 
goUycthi ** the second holiday of the dispersionSj" dates its 
origin- 

The tribute or tax of half a shekel, toward defraying 
the expense of the daily and other eacrifices aod pubhc 
Bervices in the temple, had been annually paid by every 
Jew before the Babylonish captivity- According to tradi- 
tion. It waa originally levied by the Law of Moaea, (Ea. 
jocs. 12j 13,) not only as a temporary contribution, but as 
a pormancnt tax ; aad as Buch we find it rocognifiod hy tho 
kings and people of Judah, (2 ChroDi szcly* 6.) On the 
return from the Babylonish captivity, and the rehuilding 
of the temple, the contribution, whjch had been in abeyance 
while the temple laid in ruins, ogain became obligatory. 
But aa the Jewish shekel or cnrrency had been superseded 
by the Babylonian, which was as heavy again as the Jew- 
ish, and as moreover the people were very poor and could 
ill afford the doubling of their annual payment to the tem- 
ple—which must have been the case if the contribution of 
half a shekel of actual currency had been inaisted on — Ezra 
and Nehemiah decreed that the annual payment should be 
reduced to'one-third of a shekel currency; and as the 
Jewish aolonists who remained in Babylonia and other 
provinces of the vast Persian empire were desirous of prov- 
ing their Tcneration for the temple of Jerusalem, they 
TolunCarily took upon themaelrea to contribute annually 
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toward tbe aapport of the offeringa and services the tame 
amount that was paid for the sanie purpose by the resi- 
dentB of Jndea. 

The Jews are not only a law-abiding people^ but also 
strict observers of precedent. Once introduced, these an> 
nual payments became the rnle with every Jewish colony 
and congregation, however remote from tbe mother-coun- 
try. It appears that in process of time, when the people 
could better afford it, and tbe iniQuence of the Sopherim, 
(scribes or teachers) everywhere enforced the literal obser- 
vance of tbe Law of Moses, the contribution of the half 
shekel was, notwithstanding the increased value of the 
coin, everywhere adopted; and when subsequently the 
Greek currency, which was even heavier than tbe Babylo- 
nian, became general throughout Judea, and its standard 
was adopted by Simon the Maccabee^ the haif aheke) still 
continued to be paid ; though this amount, similar in uame 
only, waa in fact more than three times as large as the tax 
levied by Moses,* 

Thus their veneration for tbe holy temple, their depend- 
ence on the great national council at Jerusalem, and the 
share or portion every o;ie of them bad in tbe public so* 
orifices and services of the sacred metropolis, connected 
all tbe Jews throughout the vast diaspora all over Asia 
with tbe mother-country. When we come to speak of the 
cultivation of learning among the Jews, we shall £nd that 
though tbe £rst rank is conceded to Judea, the schools on 
the Euphrates gradually acquired tbe greatest infinenoe. 
And though, at the period in Jewish history which we have 
now reached^ no schools are specially named throughout 

e Tbe leamed Dr. SenfeJd, Chief Eabbi of Bnuavick, in hia "ElaUay 
of iLe Jfliriah people from the reboilding of the second temple ttll ih% 
«IectioiL of Simon the Ma^cabee," hoa collected much valu&ble infonmitloi] 
eomieuted with monetary matters and the rereauea af the temple, of whioh 
ire thaokAiUyi thoagh briefly, avul oorselTea. 
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Upper Asia, it ncvertheleaa ia CTidcnt from tto uncommoa 
abilities of some Jewish teachers who removetJ from Baby- 
lon to Jorusalem — Hillel the elder and Natum the Median 
— that the science atid study of the Jewish religion must 
hs.ve heen cuItivatcJ with great succeaa liuiong the Jews 
of the &oIa, "dispersion.'* Their connection with the 
Jadeivns waa still further facilitated by the similarity of 
language — the Aramaic, of which the western dialect waa 
spoken in Palestine, and the eastern beyond the Eupliratee. 

To the Bouth-weat and south of Judca the Jews were 
spread almost as widely and aa numerously as they Trera 
in Upper Asia. We have already related how, under 
Alexander the Great and Ptolemy L Soter, Jewa were 
brought into the E gyp to- Grecian empire ; how they in- 
creased and multiplied until their chief aeat and metropo- 
lis, Alexandria, with its immense Jewiah population, mag- 
nificent synagogue, and great wealth, became the admira- 
tion of their Eiidtern brethren- Under the Ptolemica the 
Jewa in Egypt rose to high honours and great power- 
Wo have already apokcn of Oniaa and Dosithcua, who 
held the first offices in the state during the reign of Philo- 
mc>tor; and at a subsequent period we find the two aona 
of OniAs at the head of the entire administration, civil 
and military, of Egypt. The language spoken by the 
Jeffs in that country waa a dialect of the Greek; and 
we have already mentioned the fragmonta of their litera- 
ture which have reached ua, and whicli prove how success- 
fully theae llelleniata, or Egyp to- Grecian Jews, in their tima 
cultivated science and letters. 

The Jews of Alexandria had their own Sanhedrin, or 
seventy elders ; and at their head stood an officer recog- 
nised by the government- The etymology of Ms title or 
designation, Alabar^hf is one of great difficulty to philolo- 
gists ; but his fiiDOtlons appear to have been similar to those 
subseqaeotly exercised by the RHeM GFalvaf-htt, '* chiefs of 
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the dispersioDj" in Upper Aaia. The decision of the chief 
tnbuDals in Alexandria are spoken of with respect by the 
Talmud, (tr. Ketuboth, 25 B ;) and there is reaHon to 
believe that the fixing of the Neominte for the Egypto- 
Grecian Jews was a prerogative exerciaed by the Sanhe- 
drin at Alexandria* It is certain that the communication 
by means of beacon-signals was not kept up with E^pt; 
althongh this may perhaps have been owing to the want 
of localities proper for the raising of beacons. In other 
respects the Jews of Alexandria kept np their connection 
with Jndea ; for, notwithstanding the temple which Oniae 
erected and PhOometor patronized, it was the time-ho* 
noured house of God at Jerusalem that held the first 
rank In tbe estimation of the Hellenists ; and to its sup- 
port the vast majority of them contributed the annual 
half-shekel, like all their brethren throughout Asia. 

From Egypt proper various branches of the Jewish dis- 
persion extended over the eastern isles and the soutbem 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, The island of Cyprus, 
so long a dependence on the empire of the Ptolemies, 
contained a very great number of Jews, and so did the 
island of Kos. The Jewish population in the city and 
territory of Gyrene, on the north coast of Africa, waa 
both numerous and powerful. Another large Jewish con- 
gregation resided at Berenicia, the site of the present city 
of Tripolia in Barbary, where a column of Parian marble 
has lately been dug up, bearing an inscription in honour 
of Marcus Tertius ^milius, Roman proconsul, (about 44 
B. Cp e.,) by the Archonts, « elders," and community of Jews 
at Berenicia. 

The attachment of all these Jewish settlements to the 
metropolia of Jerusalem and its temple is frequently 
noticed by Josephas, (Antiq< lib. xiv. passim.) A strik- 
ing proof of the deep interest they took in the fortunes 
of Judea we still possess in the (so-called) second book 
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of Moccabcoa. ThU 13 the epitome of a, Lister^ ia fivo 
books by Jaaoii, n- Jew of Cyrono, who wrote for tKo solo 
purpoflo of perpetuating the delivoraoce of Judea and the 
glory of tbi? MnccabciLn brothers. TJjia history bns pe- 
rished, but the epitome haa found room among the Apo- 
cryphte, and by that means been preserved to us. 

Another branch of the diaspora of Egyptian Jews aproad 
over the interior of Eastern Africa, where we find its re- 
midns in the FalashaSj a people of Jews at one time bo 
powerful as to have acquired dominion over the great 
kingdom of AbysBinia; and who, though Eubaeqaently 
muoh reduced, are still in existence- There ia reason to 
believe that the first Jewish settlers in these ronaoto re- 
gions were refugees who had fied from persecution hy 
Fhyacon in Egypt, but that these Abyasinian Jews did 
not keep upaay intercourse or connection either with Alex- 
andria or with Jerusalem* 

Within the last couple of yoars much Interesting in- 
telligeoco respecting the Falasbas and their religion has 
been obtiiined by means of Monsieur A, d*Abbatie. This 
gentleman, a French traveller, visited Abyssinia in 1845, 
and returned to that couutryin 1848. He had, on the oc- 
casion of hia second journey, been furniahed with a list of 
questions ly the youthful but liighly-gifted Philoxene 
Lozaato, of the Colkgia Mabh mica in. Padua, who, however, 
did not live to receive the full and satisfactory answers 
M. d'Abbatio brought back from the Falashaa, and which 
were published at Paris in the Univers Israelite^ April to 
July, 1851. 

These answers place it beyond a doubt that the Fala- 
shftB or Abyssinian Jews originated from Alexandria or 
Egypt, but that they never had, or very early renounced, 
connection with tbjit country and with Judea, Among thoir 
fasC-dDLye, totally different from, and far more numerous 
thftu those observed by tho Jewish nation in every part 
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of the vorld, tbey have uodo to commemorate the deetnic- 
tion of Jerusalem and its temple, nor yet that of Heliopo* 
lis in Egypt — a fact which proves that the severance of 
their intercourse with Jerusalem and Alexandria must 
have been anterior to these two events, bo greatly affecting 
the puhlio services of the Jewish religion, but of which the 
FalashM remained ignorant. 

It BeemB, however, that these Abyssinian Jews carried 
their religion across the Bed Sea and estahlished it in 
YemeUf the south-western portion of the great Arabian 
peninsula known to the ancient geographers as Arabia 
Felix. The fact that a Jewish kingdom existed in those 
rich and fruitful regions, and that it maintained itself 
daring several centuries, is indisputable, and confirmed by 
several independent historical authorities, though the 
time when the Jewish religion was first introduced into 
Yemen, and the circumstances under which it became 
dominant, are very uncertain, and only known by means 
of legends equally vague and marvellous. 

In the Kitab Al4)U7nen (a Mohammedan chronicle trans- 
lated from the Arabic into French by Silveatre de Saci, 
and published in the Mefnoires de VAcademie det I-mcrip- 
ticnsy torn. 48) it is related that a prince of Yemen, 
named Assad, of the dynasty Tobba, collected a large army 
for tho purpose of making conquests, not only within the 
Arabian peninsula, but also beyond its boundaries. He 
was an idolater, as was indeed the entire population of 
Arabia in those days, with the exception of a few Jews 
who had fied from Jerufialem at the time of the conqueat 
by BoJcht^oBar, (Nebuchadnezzar,) and had settled in the 
vicinity of Medina. In the course of his campaigns, Assad 
Tobba took the city of Medina, where he installed one of his 
sons as ruler* But after his departure with his army, tJie 
citizens rose against the young prince and slew him. The 
tidings of this crime soon reached the father, and so ex- 
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asperated him, that lie sat down before rebellious MeJma 
with the aTOwed detenai nation to exterminate tlie iuliibit- 
anta and uttorlj to deetroj- the city. 

The siege proved a long one, when tvra Jcmeli Bagea 
came to Assad, and said to him, ^^ If it be tby determina- 
tioTij king, to destroy thia city, thou wilt not succeed; 
for a prophet will arise, Mohainined by name, who, when 
expelled from Mecca, ia to take ap hia abode at Medina; 
and this wo find in our Torah — therefore it must be true/' 
Assad inquired, "Who or what is tliia Torah?" to which 
they replied, *' The hook of the Law which God hath givea 
onto Mosea," and they then proceeded to acquaint him 
with the precepts of the book. Assad Tobba waa so 
plet^ed with the doctrine he heard, that he, and with hira hia 
whole army, became converted, and embraced the religion 
of those sages. Ha then raised the siege, having granted 
a pardon to the guilty oitiseua beciiiise of the future merits 
of their descendants J and returned to Yemen, accompanied 
by big two teachers, who worked many wondersT and con- 
verted the entire population of the country to their own 
religion, which waa that of Abraham, the Hannefit^ ortho- 
dox faith of true believera. Assad Tobba eubaequently 
undertook an expedition into India; and after his depart- 
ure the people of Yemen renounced the religion of Abra- 
ham and embraced Judaism. 

Thus far the legend: that, however^ fails to tell us which 
of the many princes of the Tobba named Assad is the 
hero of the tale. Accordingly much difference of opinion 
prevails respecting the date of this conversion. The Kitah 
Aldjumen itself seema to place it aome centuries before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Koraana, while others 
assume the third centary of the Christian era aa the pro- 
babJc date* It la not eatty to understand what the Kitah 
Aldjumsn meane by the "religion of Abrabam,'^ and what 
ifi the difTerence between that and Judaism; nor yet to die- 
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cover the motive that indaced tbe people of Yemen to re- 
nounce this "religion of Abraham" in favour of Judaism- 

The learned Dr. Frankel, in his MonaUchrift for 
December^ 1853, to whom we are greatly indebted on 
thia subject of the Jewish dispersion, seeka to reconcile 
the difference between the two Bjetems of faith, by asenm- 
ing that the two sages who joined Assad before Medina 
were Sopherim — teachers of the traditional Judaism of 
Palestine; whereas the great balk of the people of Yemen 
adhered to the non-traditional Judaism of the Abyssinian 
Jews, whose influence on their neighbonrs across the sea, 
the Arabs of Yemen, with whom they kept np a constant 
intercourse, mnst have been far greater than that of remote 
Palestine. 

After the Jewish kingdom in Southern Arabia had been 
subverted by the Christiana of Abyssinia In the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and the Jewish religion had 
almost disappeared from that portion of the peninsula, 
the fact that a system of Judaism different from that 
which prevailed in his own days had at one time been 
general throughout Yemen, enabled Mohammed to charge 
the Jews, as be does in his Koran, with having perverted 
the doctrines of the law, and falsified the Scriptures In 
which his advent and mission were announced. 

In the HedjaZy the north-western part of the Arabian 
peninsula^ a considerable number of Jews were located. 
Like the other native tribes, they were free and independent, 
and had at the time of Mohammed been so many centu- 
ries in the land, that one legend assigns the building of the 
city of Medina to the Jew Ohaibar, the progenitor of the 
powerful tribe Benai Ohaihar^ So important were these 
tribes, that when Mohammed first announced his prophetic 
mission, he addressed himself especially to them, and sought 
to obtain their support. And it was only when they re- 
jected his advances and derided his pretensions, that he 
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f>ecame tlielr bitter cnumy anJ perseciitorp Long before 
Lib times, tbe teachers of the MUlma liud made rules for 
the obaerviooe of the Sabbath bj tho Arab Jewesses, wiio 
dressed and adoruei their persons according to the fashion 
of their coantry, [Mishyia^ tr. Sabbath, vi- 6;) a proof 
that their numbers must have been Bnfficiently great to 
entitle them to special consideration- 
Such was also the case with Cappadocia, Bjthinia, and 
Pontua, kingdoms on the Caspian Sea, wberc the Jewish 
immigrants probably came froia Armenia. Phdo tolls us 
that Jews had long been located ia the isles of Greece, and 
also in Attica, Corinth, and the Peleponnesiis. There like- 
vise ia reason to believe that both in Italy and Spain thcro 
were Jewish inhabitants in the time of Hyrcanua ; and evea 
if wG exclude remote China and Hitidoatan, respecting which 
the accounts aredoubtful, we arrive at the conclasion that, 
long before the destruction of Jerasalem, Jews were widely 
scattered throughout the whole of the then known civilized 
world. 

ADOthor fact wbicb atrikca us is tho bitter feeling be- 
tween Jews and Greeks that existed wherever the two 
nations were locatod togother, especially in the Syrian 
empire and in Egypt. In these two monarchies the tings 
were, by descent, language, education, manners and reli- 
gion, Greeks ; bo was likewise the pruicipal aristocracy. 
Both coantriea were inhabited ty large numbers of Greeks, 
the roling nation, who not only in point of intellectual pro- 
gress, but also in active enterprise, were greatly in ad- 
vance of the aboriginal Syriana and Egyptians, and who, 
moreover, by their euperior skill ae artiats and commercial 
men, contrived to amass in their own hands the greater 
portion of the movable wealth of tbo country. But in 
these advantages, which the men of Syrian or Egyptian 
origin never presumed to dispute with the Greek, be was 
rivalled by the Jew. To the scieuce of the Greek, the Jew 
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opposed hta knowledge of tbe One God and his biblical 
learniTig; and in the strength of his self-conscionsnesa 
the Jew not only maintained a perfect equality with the 
Greeks but even looked down with disdain upon the nar- 
row-minded polytheist who could not raise himself above 
the worship of images. 

In commercial enterprise and mannfacftiring industry, 
likewise, the Jew kept abreast of the Greek ; and tbua mate- 
rially, as well as intellectually, the two races were every- 
where opposed in unceasing conflict, heightened by the 
difference of belief, which led the Greek to hate the Jew, 
and the Jew to despise the Greet. And as both Syrians 
and Egyptians were ocoasionally roused out of their lethar- 
gy to take sides with the one or the other of these more 
highly-gifted races, it frequently happened that the simi- 
larity of religion united Egyptians or Syrians and Greeks — 
who, however they might disagree in other respects, were 
polytheists — in fearful outbreaks against the Jews, which, 
when not put down by the strong hand of power, were de- 
structive alike to person and property; so that long be- 
fore, the rise of Christianity or the destruction of Jerusalenif 
we find the fanaticism and cruelty of the Middle Ages 
forestalled in Antioch or Alexandria. 

After this somewhat long but not unnecessary digrea* 
eion, we return to Judea, where, as we have already stated, 
Hyrcanus, the prince and high-priest, wf^ taking advan- 
tage of the fierce struggle between the queen-regent Cleo- 
patra and the usurper Alexander 11. Zebina^ which con- 
tinued full five years, (126-122, B, c. b,,) and in which, 
though the ability displayed by the two chiefs was nearly 
equal, the better feeling seemed to be altogether with the 
usurper and impostor* 

Cleopatra had proclaimed her eldest son, Seleucus Y., 
as king ; but he, a youth in his twentieth year, had scarcely 
borne his title twelve months, when he was assassinated 
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T>j tte hand of h:a mother, to ■srhoio liis ini^cpcTKlcnco of 
spirit had giyon offence, (App. dc Reb. Sjr, cap. 48.) Ho 
■was succeeded by his younger brother, Antiochus VEIL, 
■who assumed the epithets of PhiloTn^tor^ t'tnother-loviQg," 
ar\d -Epiphines, "illustrious," but is known in history by 
his mckname, Gr^pus, "hook-nose." During the firat 
three years of bis nomioal reign, Grypus maintained tho 
show of unbounded deference for the will of his mother, and 
co-operated with her, by intriguea rather than arms, 
against the common enemy. By bribes and promises 
Alexander's garrisons were corrupted ; his officers de- 
serted, and several cities rebelled against him, particularly 
the important stronghold Laodiceaj oC the foot of Mount 
Lib anus. 

To counteract all theae machiimtions, Zebina, who as a 
ruler wis both e<juitable and popular, cTinced not only 
great energy and prudence, but also, and oven in a higher 
degree, signalized hie cleniency in pardoning such traitors 
as the chance of arms at any time put into his hands. 
Thus, on regaining posacasion of Laodioea, he even spared 
the hostile commanders who had formerly been among his 
confidential friends, but had conspired to betray him. This 
mildness and forgiving disposition, whether natural or aa- 
Bnmed, proved highly conducive to his interests ; since 
many who knew him to be an impostor were nevertheless 
zealous in supporting hia government, because they pre- 
ferred the personal character of the usurper, benignant 
and affable, to that of the legitimate queen-regent, so 
haughty and cruel. 

Unfortunately for Zebina, tool and usurper as he was, 
he was too honeat for hia great accomplice and abettor, 
Phyacon. He waa required to alienate those portions of 
tho Syrian empire which in former times had belonged to 
Egypt, and also to do homage to Physcon for tho crown 
of Syria. Beth prepositiona he indignantly rfjeeted ; and 
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it was not long before Phyacon let feim feel the weight of 
his wrath. The king of Egypt addressed himself to his 
niece, the qaeen-regent, afieriog his allitince and support 
against the impostor Zebinae, while Trypbcena, the eldest 
of his three daughters, became the pledge of their league 
as the wife of Antiochua Grypua. 

Both offers were readily accepted, and the nuptials were 
celebrated with due pomp. As her dower, the young 
queen of Syria brought with her a strong body of her 
Other's mercenaries. Zebinas was driven to the extremity 
of Eghting a battle in which he waa entirely abandoned by 
hia good fortune. He fled with a slender train from one 
city to another, and endeavoured hastily to collect such 
supplies of money aa might insure him a comfortable re- 
treat in Greece. In that country, which under the supre- 
macy of Rome enjoyed undisturbed tranquillity, he pur- 
posed to lead a life of philosophy and happiness, bidding 
forever adieu to the treacherous pareuita of ambition. 

But to carry out this design, he waa tempted to lay 
hands on the rich treaaures deposited in the temple of 
Jupiter at Antioch. The priests reaiated, and raised the 
cry of sacrilege. A tumult ensued. Alexander Zebinas, 
alarmed at the fury of the populace, fled precipitately 
from the city, and to escape his pursuera betook himself 
to unfrequented paths, among which he was taken by a 
band of robbera. By them he was recognised, and aa he 
feared they might sell him to Cleopatra, he took poison, 
after having for nearly six years filled the throne of the 
Seleucidse with credit to himself and advantage to the 
people. 

The destruction of this rival infused new boldneaa into 
Orypus, and he determined to burst the leading-strings in 
which his mother ao long had kept him. But the queen- 
regent had given more than one proof that she loved power, 
and would scruple at no crime to preserve it. This wife 
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cf many huBbande had foyr sons. The cldeet, hy AIcsQudcr 
Balas, had been murdered hy Tryphon. By hoi" eocond 
huabaiid, Demetrius IT. JJicator, she had two sonsj of whom 
the first-hnrn, Seleucus, had already perished a yictim to 
her lust of power ; and ae the second^ Antiochua, aeetoed 
determined to he ting in fact as well as in name, she re- 
solved to remove him likewise ; for she had yet a fourth 
. son, the fruit of her marriage with Antiochua VII- Si- 
detes; and who having been educated in tie republic of 
Ci/zicu8, in the Propontia, is diatinguished in history by 
the epithet Uyzicmus^ joined to the hereditary name of 
AntiochuB. 

As he was several years younger than hia half-brother 
Grypua, the tjueen-regent was certain to find in him 
greater aubmission to her will than Grypus seemed willing 
any longer to evince. To place this, her youngest sodj 
on the throne, became tho groat object of hor ambition; 
and as she did not hesitate with respect to the means, she 
tendered Grypua a poisoned cup as he returned warm 
from exercise. But apprized of her treachery, her son 
begged leave to pledge her ; and when she refused to drink, 
produced the evidences of bcr guilt and forced her to 
Bwallow the mortal draught, (121 b, c. B.) Thus perished 
Cleopatra, wife to throe kiags; the mother, also, of three 
kings who reigned in her lifetime^ and of a fourth^ who 
mounted the throne of Antioch eight years after her death. 
(Appian, de Reb. Syrian cap, 6?,) 

Although Hyrcanaa had b&en cbsely allied with Alex- 
ander Zebinas, had profited greatly by that alliaace, and 
had a great interest in the continuance of the inteetine 
vnra of Syriu, he had not been able to afford hia ally auy 
assiatanco against tho ane^pected attack made upon him 
by Physoon's mercenarieSn And though on the other 
hand, Grypus professed to be very indignant at the alli- 
ance between Hyrcanua and Zebinas^ and loadly threat- 
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ened to punieK the lugh^priest for Lie inBidions policy, hia 
wrath was satisfied with finding vent in words. The mili- 
ttaj organization oF Judea was too perfect, the vicinity of 
the Romans too threatening, to leave any reaHonable hopes 
of success to the king of Syria, contracted aethe limits of 
that monarchy now were hj the conquests of the Parthians 
and the defection of many tribes and provinces, the chiefs 
of which declared and maintained their independence. The 
two rivals, Hyrcanus and Grypus, therefpre kept watching 
each other, neither of them willing to he the first to com- 
mence hostilities ; for which, indeed, after the last arrange- 
ment of the affairs of Jndea and the treaty with Rome^ no 
plausible pretext existed. 

This state of things continued eight years, during which 
Grypus reigned without a rival, and both Judea and Syria 
enjoyed profound peace. While Hyrcanus employed him- 
self in augmenting the welfare and resources of Judea, 
Gxypns devoted this cessation of foreign wars and domestic 
sedition to the enjoyment of pleasure, and only distin- 
gaished himself by the luxury of his entertainments and 
the splendour of his festivals^ The games which he cele- 
brated at Daphne, the Olympia of Syria, rivalled those 
exhibited half a century before his time by the great per- 
Bocntor of the Jews, Antiocbua TV., whose boastful sur- 
name, JEpxphaneB, "the illustrious,'' was also adopted by 
Orypus. But while he thus dissipated in riotous luxury 
the wealth and strength of his kingdom, his dream of 
peace and pleasure was suddenly disturbed by a vicissitude 
of his fortunes as unexpected as it was complete* 

Cyzicenus, the half-brother of Grypus, advanced into 
manhood, and became an object of jealousy and of perse- 
cution to the king of Syria, The dangers that continually 
beset the person of the young prince seemed to leave him 
no alternative between a crown and a grave. We know 
not what resources he might derive from his father, A. 
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Sidctofi- But that unfortunato prince, ttc laet of the 
Seleuci^Iae who evinced anj love for glnry^ had left many 
partiaana in Syriit; and the posture of affjurs in Egypt at 
thia particular juncture tended greatly to strengthen their 
number. 

Ptolemy PhyGCon had reigned twentj-nine yeara in 
Egypt without exhausting the patience of his eubjects 
either by his cruelty or by his profligacy. He died un- 
molested in his bed, bequeathing the kingdom of Cyrene 
to his natural aoDj Ptolemy Apion, *< the slenderj" a nick- 
name directly the reverse of that imposed on hia bloated 
father. To his queen, the younger Cleopatra, Phyacou 
left the kingdom of Egypt, dii-ecting, however, that she 
fihonld cboose one of ber two sons, Lathyrus and Ales- 
ander, as her associate iu the government. The t[aeeii 
had aa little material feeliaga aa ber ruthless siater, the 
Ittto murdering and murdered cjncen-regcnt of Syria- Am- 
bition caused her to prefer tbe younger of bcr bodh as her 
partner in power; and to prevent any opposition on the 
part of Lathyrus, she had contrived to send thia prince, 
shortly before bis father's death, as viceroy to Cyprus, an 
employment wbicb be considered only as an honourable 
banishment. 

But the Egyptians, and particularly tbe citisens of Alex- 
andria, eapoQsed the interests of Latbyrus^ and loudly de- 
manded that notwiihstanding tbe capricious directions of 
Physcon, and tbe unjust preference of Cleopatra, the le- 
gitimate bcir to their monarchy should be called to govern 
thamn Cleopatra yielded reluctantly to the voice of tbe 
people; but before consenting to the coronation of La- 
tbyrus, she insistBd on his repudiaiing bis present wife and 
marrying her younger sister* Of these successive wives 
of LathyruB, both daughters of his mother Cleopatra, the 
elder is only known by that appellation 80 general among 
the females of tho blood-royal in Egypt ; tbe younger was 
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n&med Selene, a princess of einguTar addresa and Bpirit, 
and probably on that account selected by the qneen-mck 
l3ier, to whom she waa totally devoted, as the Attest in- 
strument for governing the mind of her husband. 

With this queen-mother the Jews established in Egypt 
had long been peculiar favonrites* She, the daughter of 
the wise and generally admired king Philometor, had from 
her infancy been accustomed to see Jews holding the 
highest offices at the court of her father. She also knew 
that the rancorous spirit Tritb which her husband treated 
hiB Jewish subjects had been called forth and fed by the 
fidelity with which they had served her father. And as she 
was equally well acquainted with the character of her father 
and of her husband, she did not hesitate as to the policy 
she meant to follow. No sooner had she by the death of 
Physcon been raised to the supreme direction of affairs, than 
she summoned to her court Chelkias and Ananias, thd 
sons of her father's faithful friend and devoted servant, 
Oniaa, the high-priest, who even after Fhilometor's death 
had fought for bis son. 

These two brothers, the heirs of theii father's bravery 
and abilities, became her principal favourites and council- 
lors. She placed them at the head of her armies^ and in- 
tniflted to them the entire government of Egypt, in ita 
foreigTi as well as internal affairs. They immediately 
tomed their attention to the East and to the relations Bub- 
aisting between Judea and Syria, which though for the 
moment peaceable, wore any thing hut satisfactory ^ since 
Grypus took no pains to conceal his intention, some time 
or other, to punish Hyrc anus for his alliance with ZehinaB. 

Chelkias and Ananias represented to the queen-mother 
that the Judeans, so often oppressed by the kings of Syria, 
were in danger of a new invasion on the part of Antiochus 
Grypus; that it was not consistent with the interests of 
Egypt or the will of Rome that the king of Syria should 
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regain poflacaeion of Judea; that, to prevent Lib disturbing 
his neighbours^ it irould bo wieost to find tim omploymcnt 
at home; and that therefore it iras necessary to abet the 
caafie of Cyzicenua. The queen-mother entered into their 
viewB- The more strongly to cement the Hllianco with her 
new protege, the divorced Cleopatra vras offered to him in 
mwriage; and that unhappy princess, the victim of her 
mother's selfish policy, vras sent into Syria to become the 
bride of the jouag aspirant for the crown, with a body of 
troops from Cyprus for her dowry. 

Among the first incidents in the warfare between the 
two brothers ivhich followed her arrival, and which is very 
imperfectly related, Cyzicenua obtained posaeseion of the 
city of Antioch. Here, however, he could not long main- 
tain hiD:self. Being defeated in battle, Lc left hia newly- 
married wife Cleopatra in that city as a place of safety, 
while he himbolf kept the open country in order to jrally 
and recruit hia brolicn forcca. 

During his absence^ Grypus assaulted and recovered 
Antioch- TrypLcena, his qaoen, attended hor husband in 
this expedition. .The eldest daughter of Physcon, and the 
heiress of his ferociona temper und ruthleaa disposition, 
Tryphcena had now at her mercy an aspiring slater, who 
in mnrrving a pretender to her husband's throne had pre- 
sumed to become her rivah In the rage of wounded pride, 
she thirsted for Cleopatra's blood; and when Grypus 
strongly opposed her cruel design, she taanted him with 
the remark that his espressiona were much too wann and 
ardent to bo dictated by cold compassion only ', and she now 
imperiously demnndedj and obtained, thiit hor rival in love, 
as well OB in power, ehould be surrendered to her vengeance. 

Her iahuman orders were inhumanly executed. Cleo- 
patra Lad fled into the most venerated sanctuary of Ad- 
tioch. Thither she was pursued by the cmissanca of her 
brutal sister ; and as she clospcd the divinity of the place, 
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and clung to the image with all the tenacity of a death- 
graBp, her arms were hacked in pieces by the execution era. 
The mangled princess expired in imprecations for ven^ 
geance against profaned religion and parricidal murder. 
Her prayer was heard, for shortly afterward Cyzicenua 
gained a decisivo victory. Tryphcena was taken in the 
rontj and sacrificed to the manex of Cleopatra, Grypua 
retreated to Aspendus in Pamphylia; while his victori- 
ous rivalj under the title of Antiochna IX. Phllopator, 
feetabliBhed hia authority over the greater part of Syria. 

But his Bucceas ouly served to make manifest the utter 
worthleasness of his character. Equally careless of the 
^flairs of war and government, the new king indulged in 
the lowest debaucheries and delighted in the basest society. 
(Diodoms, Excerpt, p. 606.) The people disgusted, again 
torued to Grypus, whoso luxuries and extravagance ap- 
peared right royal, when contrasted with the equally costly 
and far more disgraceful propensities of his victor. 

Advised of this revulsion in his favour of the popular 
feelingf Grypus in less than twelve months returned from 
Pamphylia at the head of an army, which the proper ap-> 
plication of the treaaures carried with him rendered both 
numerous and fonnidable. Such, at least, it appeared to 
Cyziceous, who, conscloua of the general aversion in which 
he was held, attempted no resistance, but at once aban- 
doned to his rival the metropolis Antioch and the principal 
portion of the kingdom, while he himself retreated into 
Coele-Syria. Thither his rival hesitated to follow him. 
Alive to the difficulty of penetrating into this intricate 
mountain region, and fearful that even a slight reverse 
might ruin his affairs with a people so fickle as the An- 
tiochians, Grypus preferredlistening to a compromise which 
Cyzicenua proposed, and which resulted in a treaty of 
partition between the rival brothers. Grypus retained the 
greater or Upper Syria, with the metropolis Antioch, 
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vblk OjEiocaua remained in possession of Ccclc-Syria, 
and choae for his seat of government the citj of Damaacua, 
two tundreJ miloa from the residence of his brother. 

The vast empire of Selencus Nicator bad thus gradu- 
ally dwindled down into ;l ainglo kingdom, divided between 
two ill-reconciled brothers ; and even tbeir respective 
shares had to auffer great defalcations. In the northern 
part of the country a small independent kingdom sprung 
up in Commagene, the district contiguous to the Euphra- 
tes. On the searcoast, the cities of Tyrs and Sidon re- 
Bumed their ancient hherty; and in the south, the Jewa, 
under the able and experienced Hyrcanua, proved formi- 
dable enemies to the new kingdom of Damascus. 

Ab a fruit of his alliance with Zcbinas, Hyrcanus had 
been able to take Shechem^ where the Samaritans, so long 
the litter enemies and rivals of the Jews, had taken up 
their residence after they had beca e:xpelled from Samaria 
by Alexander the Great, as we have already related. 
Along vritb Shechcm, Mount Gcriaim and its tomplo fell 
inZo the power of Hyrcanus, who caused it to bo razod 
to the ground, two hundred years after it had been built 
hy Sanballat. According to the fourth of Maceabeea, 
Hyrcanus put several of the Samaritan priests to death, 
and destroyed the edifices, altars, and monuments that 
had been built oa the mountain in days of old by Jezebel, 
the queen of Ahab, King of Israel. These two last-named 
circumstances, however, Josephua does not relate, nor do 
they appear very credible. The Samaritans, notwith- 
Btuiding the destruction of their temple, continued to pre- 
fer Mount Gerizim aa more holy than Jerusalem. I'hey 
erected an altar on the moimt, where their deacenditntB 
continue to this day to offer sacrifices, and to cherish the 
implacable hatred against the Jews which had character- 
ized the Samaritan people in its day of prosperity- 

Frooi Sheehem Hyrcanua had turned liia arms aoath- 
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ward, and conquered Idumea. And aa that was a portion 
of the ancient heritage of Israel promised by the Lord to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and which Hjrcanna deemed 
it his sacred duty to reunite with Jadea, be left the Idu- 
means the choice either to become circntncised and to em- 
brace the religion of the Jews, or to quit the country. 
Sut the mixture of rarious Arab and other tribea that 
inhabited Idumea, preferred their couDtry to their old 
idolatiy. They therefore embraced Judaism, and their 
descendanta having gradually become entitled to enter 
the congregation of Israel, they became completely incor- 
porated with the Jewish people. These eaay but Import- 
ant conquests achieved, Hyrcanna returned to Jerusalem. 

During the remainder of the long struggle between the 
sons of Demetrius and the impostor Zebinas, and subse- 
quently between GxypuB and Cyzicenus, the prince-high- 
priest of Jerusalem took no active part in the affairs of 
Syria. Directing his eminent abiUti^ to the internal 
administration of his country, he had succeeded in ren- 
dering Judea more powerful, more wealthy, more populous, 
and more generally prosperous than it had been at any 
time since the days of King Solomon- Jerusalem was by 
his care not only embellished, but strongly fortified ; and 
in immediate connection with the temple he built the 
Btrong and splendid castle of Saris, in which his succes- 
sors took np their residence, and where the valuable gar- 
ments of the high-pr}est were preserved. 

He kept a considerable number of foreign mercenaries; 
but the strict discipline he enforced, and the unfeigned 
respect for the precepts of the Law and the rights of the 
people which on all occasions he evinced, rendered this 
foreign soldiery harmless and inofensive to the people. 
At length an opportunity offered for again rendering the 
services of these mercenaries uaeful, and to extend the 
boundaries of Judea. 
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The Greek colony in SamariA, instigated probnljl^ by 
the discontpQted inhiibitttuta of Slicchem, commcnccJ hofl- 
tilitJea agoinet the people of Marcesa, between whom and 
the Jews & league eifisted for mutual defence. Tlyrcanua 
embraced tho cause of his allieSj turned hia arma against 
Samaria, and laid siege to the city> Attended by hid two 
eldeel scaa, Aristobulua and Antigoimsj at tho head of a 
powerful army and amply provided with engines of siege, 
Hyrcanus sat down before the doomed city, which he en- 
compassed with a wall and deep ditch or trench, eighty 
furlongs, or four thousand paces, in circuit. By these 
means he cut off the possibility of the city receiving far- 
ther supplies, and reduced the inhabitaota to such extre- 
mities, that they were compelled to feed on cats, dogs, and 
any kind of carrion they could obtain. 

Aa^ in the partition between the brothers, Samaria and 
Galileo had fallen to the sbare of A-CyEiceoua, tlie Sama- 
ritana in theif extreme distress found means to mate their 
condition known to tbat monarch, and to call upon him for 
speedy bucoout, Thia he WiiS the more rcudy to grant, as 
he looked npon this Greek colony of Samaria as the firm- 
est bulwark of tho poseesaioua still remaining to hiH house 
in Palestme. Accordingly he raised a considerable army, 
and with hasty march advanced to the relief of the be- 
sieged city. 

Kyrcanua had been obliged to return to Jerusalem, 
"where, as high-priest, he had to be present and in person 
to conduct the expiatory services on the great Day of 
Atonement, (Lev xvi- passim.) But he had left his two 
Boas with the army before Samaria ; and uhen the tidings 
reached them that King Antiochus and his arrcy were 
marchiug againat them, the two young MaccLibeanB deter- 
mined lliat they would not raiae the Siege, as that would 
enable the besieged to receive fresh supplies; that there- 
fore AutigonuB, the youuger of the two brotbera, was to 
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remaiQ with one portion of the Jewish armj before Sa- 
maria, ^hile the elder^ Aristobulas, with the other and 
larger portion of the troopa nnder his command, went 
forth to meet the king. 

This plan proved eminently Bticcessfnl. Aristobulns 
encountered and defeated the SyrianB with great Blanghter, 
pnrstiing them aefar aa Scythopolts, while Ojzicenns him- 
self escaped with great difficulty. After this brilliant vic- 
tory, Ar^tohalufi rejoined his brother before Samaria, and 
the two young heroes preased the siege with anch reuewed 
vigour, that the Samaritana were compelled once more to 
apply for help to Cyzicenus- But his forces had been 
broken by his defeat; and as he did not venture to call in 
his brother Grypna, hia only remaining reaource was to 
solicit aasistance irom his ally and brother-in-law Lathyrns, 
then reigning in Egypt conjointly with his mother. With- 
out consulting with that princeaa, or even letting her know 
of hia intention, the young king of Egypt aent a reinforce- 
ment of aix thousand men to join Cyzicenus, But aa thia 
force was too small to produce any impreesion on the Jews, 
the king of Damaacua did not risk a second battle; nor 
did he indeed like once more to endanger his own person 
by exposing it to the horrors of a Jewish attack. Gyzice- 
nua retired to Tripolis in Syria, leaving his Egyptian aux- 
iliaries under the command of Callunander and Epicratea, 
with orders to attempt a diversion, so as to relieve Samaria 
by anch an inroad into Judea, as should induce the Jews 
to ratae the siege of that city in order to defend and pro- 
tect their own homes* 

But the undertaking proved abortive. Of the two lieu- 
tenants, Gallimander waa defeated and alain, and Epicrates 
went over to the winning side. Through the treachery of 
this mercenary, Scythopolis and several other strong- 
holds fell into the hands of Hyrcanus. At length the city 
of Samaria likewise, after a year's siege, was compelled 
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to' surrender at diacretion, and was totally demolUbed* 
UyrcaiiUB thus obtained possession of tLo territories of 
Samaria and Galilee, bo tliEit his dominion now ojttcndcd 
over the greater portion of the promised lanJ west of tho 
river Jordan; and he bequeathed it aa a maxim of state 
policy to hifi sons anddeacendanta toon<le:ivonr,byallmeans, 
to recover the cities and districts which had formed the in- 
heritance of tie twelve tribes, and to extend the boundaries 
of Judea until they should comprise all the ancient land 
of Israel, including the two-and-a-half tribes East of the 
river Jordan. West of that river, and aloDg the shores of 
the Mediterranean, severynl trading citiesT chiefly inhabited 
by Syro-Greeks, had erected themselves into independent 
republics, among which the city of Ptolcmaia deserves par- 
ticular mention. 

Few sovereigns had been more uniformly successful and 
prosperouB than Hyrcanus. During hia long and active 
adrainiairation he had not only extended his domiuiouti by 
importiiat acquisitions, but had elIso coosolidated them 
into one firm body politic* The advantages he gained in 
war ho know how to augment and render productive in 
peace. Hie foreign jLllianeea bad been wisely contracted, 
and added to the security of hia country and to hia per- 
sonal glory- Commerce, agriculture, and the baudicrafta 
that are carried on in cities were cultivated under hia 
auspices with great success, while the sums of money be 
. accumulated in hia treasuries, without burdening the 
people, are described as JmmenBc. His adminiatratiou 
was not less remarkable for its piety than for ita wisdom ; 
for his attention to his spiritual duties than for his pru- 
dence in hia temporal nfl'aira. 

At no time since the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonish captivity had the Jewish religion or commouweaUb 
ooiomandod so high a degree of universal regard as under 
Hyrcanufl. But that which raided his glory above all hia 
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predecessors and all his successors was — at least if Te be- 
lieve Josephus (BelL Jud. lib, ii. cap- 3) and the fourth Mac- 
cabees (cap. yii.) — that he eDJoyed three dignities that 
never before, or after him, have met in one person : roy- 
alty, the high-priesthood, and the gift of prophecy. Of 
the last^ Josephus and the fourth Maccabees relate several 
instances, of which we will only repeat two. On the day 
the battle was fought between his son Aristobulus and King 
Gyzicenus, H^rcanus was offering incense in the most holy 
place, when he suddenly heard a voice which told him that 
his eon had gained a great victory; tidings which he com- 
municated to the people directly the service was finished, 
and which messengers despatched by Aristobulus, and who 
reached Jerusalem two or three days after the battle, fully 
confirmed. He also, shortly before his death, foretold that 
the reign of his two elder sons would be but short, and 
that his third son, Alexander, was destined to be his stio- 
cessor. 

But though, during so many years, his administration 
had been successful and his private life prosperous, he was 
fated in the last year of his reign to experience the truth 
of Solon's axiom, "That no one can be called happy until 
after he is dead/' The sects which had risen among the 
Jews, and of which we shall presently have to speak more 
fully, imbittered his last days, and drove him shortly be- 
fore his death to discard those who, till then, had been 
his most faithful friends and advisers; and to close his 
eyes in the midst of others, whose opinions bad long been 
hateful to him, and whoj in the last agony of the parting 
spirit, robbed him of the hopes of a blissful future state. 

Hyrcanus, like his father and all his uncles of the house 
of Asmoneos, had been zealous for the law and for the 
traditions, according to the views of the MasHdim, or 
^^the pious/' And when these views became triumphant 
after the long conflict with Grecianising apostasy; and 
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■wten tlie tenets thcj embodied were embraced by the 
great mass of the people, under the tcachitiga of the _PAa- 
risseSj Hyrcanus^ from cooviction, had proved one of their 
firmest adherents and supporters. Pharisees held the first 
rank in hia sacerdotitl synod as m h:a cabinet council; 
they atood highoat in his favour ; and as they likewise atood 
highest in the estimation of the people, they made Hyr- 
canns an ample return for hia favours in the degree of 
popularity which his iatimacy with them gained for him- 
One would have thought that Hyrcanua and his fast 
friends, the Pharisees, united aa they were by identity of 
feelings, opinions, and interests, could not by any poasi- 
biUty fall out or become enemies. Tet they did; and all 
the more bitterly because they had been eucli devoted 
friends. The occasion was the following : 

After the capture and deBtruciion of Samaria, and the 
return of bis two victorious aonsj Hyrcanus gave a ban- 
quet to which he invited all the "Sages of Israel," aa the 
chiefs of the Pharisee party were atyicd. When the mirth 
and rejoicing had reached ita height, Hyrcanua — probably 
to indulge an inuocent vanity, but which, like all vanity, 
showed more of folly than of wisdom — rose, and, appealing 
to hisguoata, incjuired, Whether they had ever seeo or known 
him do anything improper or unlawful? And he invited 
them to ucrinaint him with any failure of hia duty toward 
God or man, that might have come to their know! e J ge. 
Aa might be expected, he got fiom his guests all the praiae 
for which he so obvioualy laid himself open. All replied 
that they had never known or seen him tranegresB the 
Law in any one respect. The room rung with teHtimonials 
of hia blameless conduct; and his many virtues were 
pniised in »o earnest and emphatic a manner that he be- 
came highly delighted. 

When this had ceased, one of the guests, named Eleazar, 
ftu austere man, but much respected by the people, and 
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yrho had not joined in the general acclamation, turned to 
HjTcanuHand ventnred to aay that he ought to resign the 
bigh-prieBthood, and content himaelf with the civil admi- 
niBtration and government of the nation. This called forth 
Hyrcanus' indignation in a degree commenBurate with the 
delight he had received from hearing his own praise; and 
Eleazar was preseed for the reason of his assertion in 
such a manner, that he began to feel alarmed at the pos- 
sible consequences of his own temerity. He therefore 
determined to place hia objection on grounds which could 
not be sustained. Accordingly he alleged that Hyrcanus' 
mother bad at one time, during the late persecution, been 
fl captive among the Syrians; that consequently it was 
uncertain whether he was a descendant of Aaron or of a 
pagan. 

This allegation, as Joaephus positively declares, waa 
palpably untrue; and Hyrcanus felt inclined to take no 
further notice of the inanlt, looking upon it merely aa the 
ill-saying of a spiteful individual- But the Sadducees, a 
rival sect, were too expert politicians not to take advan- 
tage of thia circumstance to raise a deadly feud between 
the whole family of the high-priest and the entire sect of 
Pharisees. Jonathan the Sadducee, an intimate friend of 
HyrcanuB, began by calling his attention to the fact that 
of all the assembled ^^ Sages of lerael" who had partaken 
of the high-priest's hospitality, and witnessed the gross 
insult he had received, not one had risen to rebuke the 
calumniator or to vindicate the purity of Kyrcanus' birth. 

When Jonathan found that this fact, which at the mo- 
ment had escaped Hyrcanus' notice, now greatly exaspe- 
rated him, the Sadducee went on to explain that the chiefs 
of the Pharisees had remained silent because they shared 
the opinion of Eleazar, and therefore were afraid or unable 
to rebuke him ; and that to convince himself of this, Hyr- 
canus had only to demand of the Phariaees what punish- 
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ment should he indicted on this free-spokcii Eleazar^ who 
had reviled God's Ligh-prJest. HyrcaouH did bo ; and 
irliGD, in reply, he was iaformcd that acourging and im- 
prifionment formed tho utmost punishment that the law 
tt-wardcd to Eieazar— whereas Ilyrcanua deemed that the 
defamation of hia mother, andj by implication, of himself, 
deserved to be punished with death/ he became con- 
vinced that, in the insult offered to him, Elcasar had been 
apokeanian for the entire Pharisee party. Thenceforth, 
the prince high-priest renounced all connection with that 
Beet; andj with his sons and all his family, publicly em- 
braced the unpopular tenets of the Sadducees. 

Now, there is no proof that the charge of "comphcity 
in the insult,*' wbich Jonathan brought against the Phari- 
sees, wag true ; yet there is every reason to aupposo that 
these Pharisees, the guardians of tradition, agreed with 
Eleanar in thinking that the union of spiritual and Lem- 
poral power in the hands of Hyrcanus, waa contrary to 
law. 

Tradition teaches that there were three distinct cronfn9 
or powers in Israel: Kstlier hekunnah^ *'tho crown of 
priesthood;" Kether ma/AAwf^, ** tho crown of royalty ;" 
and Kether torah, ^* the crown of the law," The first, or 
priesthood, was the birthright of the house of Aai-on of the 
tribe of Levi; the second, or royalty, waa the birthright 
of the house of David of the tribe of Judah ; the third and 
cliiefest crown, that of the law, wa3 not limited to any 
family or tribe, but was the birthright of every freebora 
Israelite. 

Each of these three crowns or powers bad its pecu- 

' Am Iflie aa ttio jcbt 1737, the Cunon Giaoomini and Count TriToUi 
vera BbutcacDil lu itcikth at Homo for hriTiag revikd and JibcUod the thto 
rpigTking Popr- .\h tho Cani^n was dpflf omled frnm the fiimilj nf St. Jnoih 
de U Marche. Ma seiitcnoe v&s aommuted mto imprisoDTneiit for life ; bat 
Coonl Trivalli was actoftlly tHshHadfd La February, 1737- 
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liar functions, and also its yiBible head or reproBeiitative. 
The house of Aaron, whose head and Tepresentative wag 
the high-prieat, waa alone intrusted with the ministry in 
the temple, and its public worship; with the ofierings and 
external rites of religion. The head and representative 
of the house of David waa the king, to whom the exeentire 
power in all its branches was intnisted. The crown of the 
law had its visible chief and representative in the Sanhb- 
DBIK, or supreme council, intrusted with the dispensation, 
in conformity with the Law of Moses, of justice in all mat-' 
ters spiritual, civil, and cnminal. 

Thus there was a division of powers, religions, executive, 
and judicial, duly balanced; and from a long experience 
of its advantages, the people had arrived at the well- 
founded conviction that this division and balance of pow- 
ers was indispensable to the general freedom and happi- 
neM, As early as the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
royalty had attempted to interfere with and seize upon the 
functions of priesthood. But the attempt had been boldly 
and successfully resisted; and until the conquest of Je- 
rusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the powers of royalty and of 
priesthood remained distinct. The destruction of the 
kingdom and of the temple, naturally deprived both the 
house of David and that of Aaron of their respective func- 
tions; but on their return from Babylon, the fortunes of 
these two distinguished families became very different- 

When Cyrus gave the Jews permission to return to Ju- 
dea, his intention was that they should reconstruct their 
temple with its religious rites; but he gave them no per- 
mission to restore their political institutions and royal dy- 
nasty. And though Zerubbabel, the leader of the first 
colony of Jews that returned to Jerusalem, was a member 
of the royal family of David, yet the office of chief which 
he held waa personal, not hereditary ; he was not suc- 
ceeded in his office by his sous, though as the descendants 
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oF David, llie^ ivere belJ in Wgh eBteem bj tlie people. 
But as in after agea we find moat of tlie few brandies of 
tho fumiiy of David that survived located on tho river Eu- 
plirates, wLile thoso who inbabited Judea took no promi- 
nent pnrt in passing events, and are not noticed in history, 
it ia probable that the jealousy of the Pfrsian government 
did not permit tbe ancieni royal family of Judea to emerge 
from its compulsory obscurity, or to rise above the level 
of the people; bo that gradually this faioily liecame 
estranged from the affairs and the confidence of tho 
Judcana. 

Not so the house of Aaron, Without the sacerdotal 
familyj no service could be performed in the temple. Aa 
soon as an altir was erected on ^hi<:h to offer sacrifices, 
tho CoTtanim, or descendanta of Aaron, naturally resumed 
duties which no one but they could lawfully perforni ; and 
their chief, no longer overshadowed hj the superior gran- 
deur of loyalty, as naturally assumed the first rank among 
his people. As the PerBiana, despots ingraiued, wero 
averse to popular or municipal goyernmeiiti and it never- 
tholeas wasnocosaary that there shouhl be acme functionary 
to represent the local interoata cf the Judeans with tho 
Persian Satraps^ the high-prieat, a dignitary whose rank 
and office were recognised by the kings of Persia, was na- 
turally preferred by that king's officers. And as the Jews 
were permitted, subject only to the payment of a tribute, 
to live according to their own laws, with which the Peraiaa 
jiiriata were not conversant, the high-prieat as the first in 
rank among his own people, and the highest ofiicjal recog- 
nised by the Peraians, naturally came to bo the chief ma- 
gistrate; and the more completely the Jews were left to 
themfiolTcs and to the blessings of self-government, the 
more was his secular power o-nd influence extended. But 
fllill he only held his own office, or crown of high-priest, 
and did not usurp that of royalty; for aa the functions of 

7<Ji_ it 
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judge and magistrate were open to every Israelite, tte 
bigb-priest, aa snch, waa likewise not excluded from per- 
forming them. 

Such waa the positioTi of the high-priest during the 
whole time of Persian, Macedonian, JEgyptian, and Syro- 
Grecian supremacy, until the pious Oniae waa deposed by 
AntiochuB IV. Epiphanes, and murdered. The vile apoa- 
tates, Jaacn, Menelaua, and Aicimns, usurped the high- 
prieathood, and eventually assisted in the suppression of 
the Jewish public worship ; while the temple and altar were 
transferred from the worship of God to that of idola — a 
state of things nrhich continued until Judab, the son of 
Mattathias the Maccabee, foUowing in the footsteps of his 
pious father, cleansed the temple of its defilement, and re- 
stored the pure service of the One True God. 

Though Judab, and after him his brother Jonathan, 
were at tbe head of the armed force and of the civil ad- 
ministration of Judea, yet the people, who felt that but for 
the exertions of these heroic descendants of Aaron, there 
would have been neither temple nor worahip, nor in fact a 
Jewish nation, by acclamation hailed Judab, and after him 
JouBthan as high-prieat and civil rulera- The whole was 
looked upon aa a temporary arrangement imperiously 
called for by the necessities of the times. When Simon, 
after the sad fate of his brother Jonathan, was called upon 
to assume the chief direction in peace and war, the condi- 
tion of Judea waa so precarious, that any division of power 
Qr collision of authority must have become fatal. The 
people therefore not only appointed Simon to be their 
spiritual and temporal chief, but they even went a step 
farther, aud joined his Bona in the appointment aa his suc- 
cessors ; for experience had proved how entirely the aafety 
of the country depended upon the firm and continuouB di- 
rection of public afiaira^ without that necessary but pernio 
cioud interruption which had followed the death of Judah 
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and of Jonatlian^ and which would be certain again to enaiie 
if tho last of the Mucoaboan brotliore ahould depart thia 
life vrithout a successor having Leen appointed. 

Yet, while thay thus yielded to the necessities of the 
times, tho elders and priests, as well aa the people, had a 
misgiving that the unitiag two crowna on one brow, or 
placing the government of church and etato in one hand, 
was not only unlawful in itself, hut might lead to the in- 
troduction of ailitrarj power and to the crushing of the 
liberties of the people. They therefore annexed to the 
appointment of Simon and his sons the important Btipnla- 
tion, that thi3 appointment was to continus only until 
" there should arise a faithful prophet to show them what 
they ahould do," and that thus the whole arrangement 
was only to be temporary, and should cease with the ne- 
cessity that Lad called it fortlu 

That neoesflity — after the assassination of Simon and 
hia two aona — -contiaued eo imperative, that Ilyrcanua was 
readily conGrmod in all the appoiutmcDtE held hy his father 
Simonp During nearly thirty years he governed with 
great sncc<?sB, as ethnarch or temporal ruler, and ag high- 
priest or spiritual chief But during these many years of 
peace and security, the people hegan to feel that thia de- 
parture from the law of God anfl the uaage of Israel was 
no longer necessary. The SopheTim, scribes, or teachers 
of the Law, whose inflaence over the minds of the people 
daily became more powerful — a reaction natural after the 
long and fierce struggles against apostasy and innovatiou 
— laboured hard, in every instance, to restore and enforce 
the letter of the Law and of the ancient traditions. And 
when the chiefs of these Sopherim remained silent under 
the rebuke which Eleazar administered to llyrcanus in 
their presence, and when they Bubaequeutly refused to 
decree capiLal puulskment agaluat the ofl'ender, it was be- 
caase they felt that Eleazar was right ; a feeling probably 
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not lesBened bj tbe prospect before them of tbe haughty 
AriatobuIuB, at the head of his foreign mercenariea, suc- 
ceeding his fatber Hyrcanus in almost dictatorial power. 
Although Hjrcanus had reoonnced his connection with 
the Sopherim, or Pharisee party, he could not but feel — 
indeedf the murmurs of the people admonished him — that 
though no prophet had arisen, yet the voice of tbe people, 
which in Israel bad always been considered ae the vox 
J>eit the voice of God, had decided for the separation of 
tbe two crowna that bad been intrusted to himself; and 
he determined to submit to the popular will. As bis own 
end was approaching, be settled the succession by his will 
in such a manner, that while the different powera he pos- 
flesBed should still be preserved to his house, they should, 
nevertheless, be confided to different bands. For this 
purpose, be willed that his wife should, during bet life* 
time, bo regent of Judea, while the functions of bigh- 
priest would naturally have to be performed by hia son 
Arifltobulus. Having thus endeavoured to satisfy the peo- 
ple^ HyrcanuB died (107 b. c. b.) twenty-nine years after 
hia fatber Simon, and left Judea secure and independent 
in her foreign relations, bnt threatened with civil dissen- 
sions and party rage in her own bosom. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Aristobnlus 1', King uf Jadea — Death or his mother ; or his brother Anti- 
goniig— Conquest of Ilnren-^Death of AriatobtiliiH j stata of pirties 

at his diTBth— The Sadiedrin— Seels ; the Esseoes; thn Sadducecs; tLe 
Pharisees — AleKandur Janiiaj, Kin g of Judea ; hia character ; ho^iogoB 
Ptol&maiaj dofcatti by P. LuthiTUS; BUCCOUTttl by Cleopatra, Qqccq 
of Egypt i hor intriguefl in fijiia ; her death — CWU war botweon tLo 
prinees ofSyriiL — Jannarp canipnigns past of Jorfiflii; hiq victori*" ami 
defeiLtn ; piegD &ndcaplur-f: of Gaza; his cruelty — Kiota in Jerasalem-^ 
The kmg ioj^ulted in the temple — Civil war of sis yeira in Judea — Ejcaa- 
peratiuu uf the FLdriseea — Juiuial viflorioua — lahumnn reyeiiga on the 
TaDqaJBhod — Jaonoi obtains tho picknamB of Thracidui, — (From 107 to 
85b.o. «0 

HtrCANDS waa tte last of tlie Maccabcan wortLios who 
hold 60 glorious a place in Jewish history; for though, 
thore was laoro of Bclfiahncss in Lis character tlitin in that 
of hia father or of hia uncles ; thoagh amHtion waa to 
the full as predomiuDtit a fooling within him aa patriotism 
or lore of religion, while the desire to see Jadea imlepenil- 
ent and tlie temple-woTfihip upheld in its purity waa in 
his mind inseparable from the supremacy of his house in 
the state and at the altar, — nevertheless, during the earlier 
years of hia administration, and while the great struggle 
was far from decided, he made the welfare of the people 
Lis chief law. And his last will provided for a division 
of powers, which, if properly followed up, might have 
averted the ills that threatened the nation. 

His will was not, however, carried out. His eldest son, 
Aristobnlua, beloved by the populace on account of Lis 
great victory over Cyzicenua, and a favourite with Lis 
father's raercenariea because of his soldierly carriage ami 
great liberality, did not wait for the publication of Lis 
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father's testameDt, nor yet for tte fornnila of popular 
election ; but at once, and as if it were a private inherit- 
ance, his right to which could not be disputed, took pos- 
session of his father's vast treasures; aod having secured 
the aasistance of the foreign mercenaries, whose com- 
mander he was, he seized upon the supreme power in 
church and state as it had been held hj his father. His 
mother in vain urged her right to the regency, hj virtue 
of Hyrcanus' will; and when she persisted in protesting 
against his usurpation, Aristobnlus threw her and her 
three younger sons into prison. And having thus se- 
cured himself in the principality and as high-priest, he 
ventured on the questionable step of proclaiming himself 
king of Judea. 

His second and favourite brother, Antigonus, who had 
been joined in command with him before Samaria, he ap- 
pointed his lieutenant, both in the government and in the 
priesthood* And thus this first Asmonean king of Judea 
did, at Jerusalem, what Julias Ctesar did a century later 
at Rome. Leaders of an armed force, the command of 
which had oripnally been bestowed by popular election, 
they not only used that force to seize upon supreme au- 
thority in the fitate, but, in order to secure that authority, 
they determined also to be the chiefs of religion, even as 
in the oldest times the kings of Egypt had united in their 
own person the offices of king and high-priest- In Rome, 
the plan succeeded, because idolatry and its mazims were 
pliant. In Judea, it failed, because the religious convic- 
tions of the people were infleTible. 

Crime and misfortune beset the cradle of this new Ja- 
dean royalty, and did not quit it till its grave. The widow 
of Hyrcanus, a high-spirited woman, who, with her three 
younger sons, had been thrown in prison by Aristobnlus, 
resented the cruel indignity thus put upon her by her first- 
born BO Strongly, that refosing to take any food, she soon 
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died in priaon; and the report spread abroad that the 
king liad caused Lis aged mother to "be starved to death, 

Fluehod with euccesB and swayed by amhitioo, Aristo- 
bnlns did not at first feel any remorse at the cruel and 
nntimely death of hia mother. But ia order to divert 
public attention from thia fatal event, and also to prove 
himBelf worthy of the crown be had aBSumed, he deter- 
mined to carry out the plan of conquest which his father 
had commEticed, and in which he was certain of being 
warmly supported by the patriotism and national pasHions 
of the Jew9p This plan consisted in regaining and in- 
corporating with Judea all those towns and territories 
which had originally formed part of the land of laraelT or 
had been held by Israelites, but which at or after the Aa- 
fiyrian or Babylonifth captivities had been seized upon 
and were still held by the neighbouring tribes and nations. 
At the bead of a numerous and well-appointed army» and 
attended by bis brother Autigoaua, the king shortly 
after his acceaaion to power marched forth agaictst the 
Iturcans, a tribe of Ishmaclitcs or Arabs who had ob- 
tained possession of a district cast of the Jordan and 
south of Damascus, that had formerly been occupied by 
the tribes of Reuben, Gad, ar^d Menasseh, (1 Chron. v. 19.) 
The open country was soon confiuored, and the king laid 
siege to the principal town of Iturea, when he was seized 
with a. danperoua malady which compelled him to quit the 
army, leaving the command and the final subjugation of 
the country to his brother Antigonus. 

Soon after the king's retarn to Jerusalem his malady 
assumed a character that left no hopes of hia recovery* 
As he had no children^ his queen, Salome or Alexandra, 
would, in accordance with the Law of Mosea, have been 
bound immediately after his death to become the wife of 
his brother Antigonas- But though thia young prince is 
described as handeome, brave, and arccomplished^ Salome 
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h&d conceived ag&inst ^^m an inBnrmoantable averaioiL 
And 80 deadly was her hatred, that ehe determined to de- 
stroy Antigonufl before the death of the king ; and, by the 
assistance of corrupt courtiers, an intrigue to efTect her 
object waB soon planned, and in due time succcasfully car- 
ried out, 

Antigonns had at length forced Itnrea to submit to the 
terms which before his departure from the army Aristo- 
bulus had offered to the inhabitants, and which were Bimi- 
lar to those his father Hyrcanns had granted to the 
Idumeans — viz,, to embrace the Jewish religion, or to quit 
the country- Ihey perferred the former ; and accordingly 
were admitted into the covenant of Abraham and incorpo- 
rated in the Jewish nation. Having thus succeasfnlly 
closed the campaign with the capture of the etrongly- for- 
tified city of Iturea, and the subjection of the whole 
district, Antigonus at the head of his victorious army re- 
turned to JeruBalem, where he arrived during the festival 
of tabemacleB. High service was being performed at 
the temple; and in his eager haste to return thanks to 
Ood for his success, Antigonus, all clothed in armour as 
he waS; and before he had waited on the king, hurried to 
the temple to join in the public worship. 

This was too good au opportunity for his enemies, who 
seized upon and used it to the utmost* The queen and 
her clique had all along been trying to excite suspicions 
in the king's mind against his brother, to whose disad- 
vantage they were continually insinuating hints and reports, 
&s if he meant to supplant his elder brother. And though 
the king knew and loved his brother too well to yield 
credence to all these malicious reports, yet it appears that 
his mind, naturaUy stern, and now acted upon by disease, 
was gradually moved to suspicion by the unceasing calum- 
nies which his own wife and bis immediate attendants 
were continually pouring into his ears. And when they 
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now assured liim tliat his brother, all arTDed, had liurried 
to the temple with no other intention than to hanngQe the 
multitude and at once to usurp the crown; and when, in 
support of thU asaertion, they dwelt on the fact that An- 
tigonus had ahown h-iiasolf to the people before ho had 
appeared in the king's preaence, that he had thug heen 
guilty of disrespect to the king's person and dignity, and 
that Antigonus had done this becauae he did not wish to 
Bee a brother whom he meant preaently to deprive of hia 
life and crown, — when all this waa forced npon the king'a 
conviction hy the leare of hb wife and the plausible argu- 
ments of his confidants, but her creatures, the kiog was 
greatly moved; and though still unwilling implicitly to 
believe the calumny, he despatched a messenger to summon 
hia brother immediately to appear before him. Butj with 
that mistrust which is the curse of despots and inseparable 
from Eastern royalty, he ordered his brother to come 
without armour or anna of any kind. 

Having extorted tliia first order, the quoen recommended 
aa a measure of preoantion — and which the king was weak 
enough to adopt — ^tbat a troop of the king's foreign guards 
should be posted in the dark gallery that bd from the 
temple to the royal palace and castle of Earis, The officer 
in command of these guards rocoiveil strict order from the 
king himself that if Antigonua entered the gallery in 
armour, he was at once, and without further parley, to be 
cut down; but if unarmedj he was to pass without moles- 
tation. The chamberlain who convoyed the king's message 
to Antigonus was a creature of the queen, and suborned 
by her. The message hs delivered to the unfortunate 
prince was that he should directly and without delay 
attend upon the king ; and that he should come completely 
armed, as tlie queen wished to see his new suit of armour. 
The unsuspecting AntigonuB hastened to obey ; but no 
sooner did the guards see him approach in armour than, 
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in obedience to the king's order, they fell upon bim and 
Blew him on the Hpot.^ 

Thia foul murder had scarcely been committed before 
Ariatobulas repented it most grievously. As he lay on 
bis sick bed, bis fevered imagination depicted to his mind's 
eye bis beloved brother perisbiag under the sworda of 
ferocious hirelings ; and his conscience once aroused, the 
groans of bis dying mother also rung upon his ears, and 
occasioned sucb perturbation that it brought on a vomiting 
of blood* The servant in attendance, in carrying out the 
basin, stumbled and spilled it on the rery spot where An- 
tigonus had been slain. When the king was informed of 
this accident, it affected bim so greatly that he could no 
longer restrain his feelings, but loudly and bitterly accused 

B On thia occaeioa Joaephns for the first time makes mention of the sect 
of the EsaeneSj HJid. that onder circnmat^ncoe bo smgalar^ that we ore 
tempted to repeat them : "Before AiLtigonnB* return to Jerusalem from hla 
eampcuga in Itureo^ ^^ Essem noinvd Jadah predJGted that the yonng 
prinee voe to die od a eertain day daring the festiTsl of tahemacles, and 
at B place called the tover of Straton. On the day fixed by Jadah, An- 
tigoD\tB arriTed at Jemsalemf and, as hoe been related in the text^ 
hastened to the temple. When JudaK saw Mm , he began to weep, and, 
on being qnestioned, replied, ^ T weep because of the fate of this beaute- 
OQ0 young hero, or at my own. For either he must lose hia life tMs Tory 
day at the tower of 8traton» or I am a false prophet-' Those who heard 
him laughed at his prophetic preteodons, and said, * Aflanredly thou art 
ft false prophetj and the fulfilment of thy prediction is absolutely impos^- 
ble. The place known as the tower of Straton (a fortified castJe on the 
plains of Esdraelon) is six hundred stadia (nearly one hundred miles) fWim 
Jerusalem; and how can AndgODUS get thereto-day?' On hearing this, 
Jndah began to weep still more bitterly, lamented his own fate, and 
wished he might have died rather than have proved a false prophet. But 
bis prediction was fulfilled, and to the letter. Close to the spot in the 
gallery where the unfortunate Antigonus was murdered, there rose a 
tower, which the builders, from some cause not known, had named 
'* Straton^s Tower." This, though the first, is not tbe only instance in which 
Joflephus describes £ssenes as possessed of the gift of prophecy, or the 
power of foretelling future erents. 
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hiiiiBelf of Lotli of ttcae unnataral murders. So great 
wsB tbo ngonj of Lis rcmorec tbat, in conjunction 
"with bis disease^ it soon brought Lim to a. miscralle and 
prematnre death, after !iig having reignei no more than 
one year. 

The brief ai ministration of Aristobulua formed the pre- 
Imle of calm that precedoi the storm of party and sectarian 
strife which burst forth in the reign of his Buccessor, The 
questions at issue were — 1st. Between the two crowns or 
powers held by the Asmoneans, royalty and priesthood, on 
the one side, and the third crown, that of tlie taw or the 
senate, on the other. And 2d. Between the sect of tho 
Saddacees, supporters of the Asmoneans, and that of the 
Pharisees, who identified theniselyes with the senate or 
Sanbedrio, Anil as these questions iiivo]ved matters of 
political supremacy aoJ material advantage, as well as of 
faith and religious observance, they soon called forth the 
most bitter feelings of personal rancour and of public ani- 
mosity. We have already spoken of the union of church 
and state in the bands of the reigning family ; we now have 
to oiFer some remarks respecting the third crown, that 
of the Law, represented by the Sanbodrin. 

Few institutions in ancient or modern, sacred or pro- 
fane history, possess such celebrity as this high national 
council or senate of the Jews- But yet, tboagb all agree 
as to the importance of its attributes and functions, great 
diiference of opinion prevails respecting its origin and an- 
tiquity- Orthodox Jews quote the authority of sacred 
Scripture in support of ascribing the origin of the Sanhe- 
drin to Moses, who, as related in the 11th chapter of 
14'umherE, iras commanded ly God to form a tribnnal of 
seventy elders; and the authority of tradition is aJduced 
to prove that this tribunal remained in existence, and its 
chiefs succeeded each other aniotermptedlj, from the days 
of MoBca until tbo cIobo of tho patriarchate of Tiberiaflj or 
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evea until the close of the Babylon Talmud, (about the 
year 500 a,c,e,) 

In opposition to this riew, other biblical critics have 
endeavoured to prove that the inatitution of the Sanhe< 
drin is of comparatively modern date. In support of their 
opiuioHj these critics, chiefly nou-Iaraelites, assert that 
Joaephus the historian makes no mention of the Sanbe- 
drin until the days of Antipater and Herod; and that, at 
farthest, the first mention of the ea:i8tence of such a na- 
tional council can only be carried back to the book of Mac- 
cabees, where it is designated as Oeromia, or council of 
elders. 

Another objection urged against the antiquity of the 
Sanhedrin is deduced irom its very designation ; becaose 
Sanhedrin or Synedrion is a word not of Hebrew, but of 
Greek origin; and that consequently the inetitntlon it de- 
signates can not have originated before the time when the 
Greeks exercised complete and active supremacy in Judea ; 
which again brings us to the period immediately preceding 
the Maccabees. These critics, however, make a point of 
rejecting all Jewish sources of history, Talmud and Me- 
dmshim, while they pin their faith on the sleeve of Jose- 
phus ; thus bestowing on him a degree of confidence of 
which, when closely examined, he is by no means found 
to be deserving; and at the same time withholding all be- 
lief from other writers, whose trustworthiness rises in our 
^timation the more they are subject to the test of rigid 
criticism. 

If we examine the later books of the Old Testament^ 
we shall find frequent mention made of the Zekenimy 
"elders." Indeed on one occasion before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, we find the prophet 
Ezekiel (viii. 11, 12) speaks of the Ziknay-hrady (^ elders 
of Israel,*' as a constituted body; and even mentions the 
number of its assessors as seventy, the very number origin- 
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BJI7 appointed by Mosea, and ^fhich afterward conati- 
tuted the Sanhedrin. 

Here, then, we have poaitive scriptural proof that such 
Q, couQcil esiated previous to the Enbyloniah captiyitj — 
proof against which" any doubt deduced from the silenco 
of Joaephufl is of no value wliatever. On the return from 
the Babjlonish captivity, we no sooner find the Jews again 
estabhahed in Judea than ire meet with the " council of 
elders." But aa the Hebrew language hid ceased to be 
the vernacular tongue of the Judeans, their council ia no 
longer styled Ziknay- Israel^ but Sabay-Jeiudai, "the 
eldera of the Jew9," and as such they aro designated and 
recognised as a constituted body by Darius, King of Persia, 
in hia decree for rebuilding the temple, (Ezra vi- 8.) On 
many other occasions we find mention made of these 
Sabay-Jehudai ; (lb- y, 8; vi. 15;) and that they are iden- 
tical with the ancient institution of "elders" is proved 
by the fact that when Ihcy are apoken of iu nehrew they 
are styled, as of old, JJa^Zeheninij *' the elders," (lb, x, 8,) 
with the definite article to indicate that the well-known 
public council is spobon of. 

When the Greeks under Alexander the Great, and the 
Egypto- Grecians under Ptolemy I. Soter, obtiiood do- 
minion in Judea, their lani^unge predominated in all public 
transactions. It therefore became necessary to adopt a 
Greek name for the Jewish council. The usual title of 
the municipal councils of the Greeks was what first pre- 
sented itself to the Jews, and they styled their council of 
elders 0-erousia, sill the more readily as that word is only 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew Zskenim^ as tho 
Aramaic Sabm had also been. But when in process of 
time, the Jewa became bettei" acfj^uainted with the nature 
of Greek inatitulions, they felt unwilling that their great 
national council — and which after the recovery of their 
independence became their supreme council — should bo 

Vol. 11. 10 
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confounded with the petty municipal councile of Greece. 
They therefore renounced the designation G-eroueia, and 
adopted the Btyle and title of Synedrion or Sankedrin, 
to dUtiDguiah their council from the municipalitiea of 
Greece, and as best corresponding to the Hebrew term 
Kenegeth Sagdola^ "great assembly/' which was the title 
^ven to their constituent council in the days of Ezra. As 
the duration of Jewish independence was but brief, and 
the Romans in their government of the Kaat made use of 
the Greek language, the term Sanhedrin came to be 
continued and perpetuated. 

We have thu^raced the existence of a council of Zeke- 
nim founded by Moses, existing in the days of Estekiel, 
restored by the name of Sahay-Jthudai under the Persian 
dominion, known as Gerousia during the supremacy of 
the Greeks, and as Sanhedrin under the Asmonean kings 
and under the Komans. We have also shown that the 
Greek name of this Jewish council affords no proof against 
the antiquity of the institution ; sincCr however often the 
name was altered, the council itself never ceased to exist. 
Against this array of positive proof, chiefly derived from 
Scripture, the critics who object to the antiquity of the 
Sanhedrin have nothing stronger to oppose than the ne- 
gative proof derived from the silence of Josephus ! 

The Mishna, in treatise Ahoth, takes up the subject of 
the "council of elders" where sacred Scriptures left it; 
and from the days of " Simon the Just," the last surviror 
of the «'men of the great aBsembly" — of whom we have 
already spoken very fully— it gives ua the names, in unin- 
terrupted sequence, of his successors in the presidential 
office. We have already spoken of Antigonua of Socho, 
who lahonred to stem the torrent of Epicurean philosophy ; 
we have also related how, after him, the pressure of the 
times caused the office to be divided between two func- 
tionaries; and that his immediate successor, Job4, the son 
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of Joez^r of Zercdit, auffcrcd martyrdom at the banda of 
the apoatote Alclmus. Hg ^aa chief of the ITassidtrriy 
'Jpioos onoSj^' who stood hj tlie Maecatoes during tho 
long and fiercG struggle for Jewish faith and nationality 
against Greek fanaticism and corruption. 

To uphold Jewish natiDnality, the utmost importance 
■was attached to Jewish customs in opposition to Grecian 
manners ; and in order to strengthen the adherence to 
Jewish custoina, the aid of tradition was invoketL Ever 
since the days of Moses, tradition had formed a leading 
authority in the otsorvances of Israel, as can be abun- 
dantly proved by numerous texts of Scriptare, When, 
after the return from Babylonish captivity, foreign con- 
nections and intermarriages threatened to become danger- 
0ii3 to Jewish nationality, and wcro countenanced by the 
prieatB, we find that Ezra, Nehemiah, and the "men of 
the great aaaemblyj" deemed at their duty to "erect a 
feucu round the La,Wj" (AbotJtj i. 1,) This fence derived 
itc etrengtli from tradition } of which the disciples of Ezra 
Bnd of the ^^grcat as3cmbly" — called after him (Ez- vii, 
6, et pttHaimJ Sophcrim, "ecribes," or «* expounders" — 
were constituted tho guardians and teachers. These So- 
pherivi naturally identified themselves with the Masgidimy 
whose cause was their own_ Arid as the members of the 
Sanhedrin were chiefly chosen from among the Sopherim> 
it gave to the principlea of the Haasidim the greatest pre- 
ponderance in the national council, and to the Sopherim 
the greatest authority among the people. 

But though the victories of the Maccabees had decided 
the triumph of Judaism and of Jewish nationality, a 
fondness for Grecian manners, refinements, and elegancies 
still survived in many Judeans, especially of the wealrhier 
and more influential clasaes. Hence arose the attempt to 
reconcile the Law of Mosea with Grecian civilization. A 
belief in one God is the perfection of reason, and can only 
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be obtained "by means of rerelattOD. The moral code of 
Moaes, so infinitely aaperior to any other system of mo- 
rality the world had ever known, commanded tbat univer- 
BB,\ respect which waa due to its divine origin and authority. 
The religious rites of Moses, and his system of public wor- 
' ship, BO splendid and yet bo pure, addressed themselves at 
once to the reason and the feelings ; while his dietary and 
social laws were so salutary and wise, that the more strict 
the obedience they received, the greater the happiness they 
would confer- 
But in all theBe particulars the Law of Moses was not 
at war with the elegancies of Greek civilization. The 
most refined and philosophical of Athenians would lose 
nc>thing, but gain much, by accepting and obeying the Law 
of MoBeB ; while, on the other hand, the most rigid adhe- 
rent of that law might derive knowledge from Aristotle, 
experience from Thncydides, and elegance from Plato, 
without ceasing to be a good Jew. What stood in the way 
was not law, but custom and practice; these, therefore, 
must be set aside; and as they derived their chief weight 
from tradition, the authority of tradition must be got rid 
of. The shortest way for doing this was altogether to 
deny its truth, and to Bet up the strict letter of the Law, 
and that alone, to the utter exclusion and rejection of 
every interpretation or exposition. Accordingly, these 
Phil'helleneB — a designation considered so glorious, that 
King Aristobulus adopted it as his surname— took their 
stand on the strict letter of the Law, and rejected every 
dogma or article of faith not expressly and distinctly set 
forth in the Law. 

Among the dogmua thua rejected were two most import- 
ant ones — the immortality of the soul, with its corollary, 
the rewards and punishments of a future state, and the 
resurrection of the dead. Both these doctrines, though 
indicated by various texts of the Law, are nowhere stated 
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in plain tormSp And this circumstaECC, together iritli th^ 
misoonstruing — eitlier intcntioiiu.1 or inadvertent — hj An- 
tigonas of Socho^s doctriDe ; ** Be ye not like Bervanta wHo 
wait on the master under the Btipulntion to receive % 
reward/' had led his two liiaciplps, Zadock and Uaithos, 
to found a school, which denied the immortaHtj of tho 
BOLiI, as we have already fully related. 

The admirera of Grecian manners and elegance, with their 
strong leaning toward tho philosophy of Epicurus, readily 
joined the school of ZadocV, aa the nearest approach to 
Hellenism or Greek feelings reconcilable with the Law of 
Mosea and Jewish nationality; and thua what had been a 
school become a sect. And aa the cfaampions for tradition 
and custom founded on interpretation had obtained the 
name Samidim, *' the picaa,*' their opponents, who stood 
up for the letter of the Law, assumed ihji^i o^ Zadikimj '» the 
righteouH." Tho body of the people, however, who were 
strongly averso to thoir principlcSj would not allow them 
BO hoaourahle a designation, !Out, by a slight modification 
of tho namo thoy claimed, called them ZadooJcimj ot, as 
the Greeks have it, Sidducees, in allusion to Zadook, the 
founder of their sect, a party name which they did not 
altogother decline, and by which they became beat known. 
Their antagonists, the upholders of tradition^ deeming the 
name Sasgidim, "the pious/' too assuming, especially 
when applied to the greater part of an entire nation, 
adopted a name e-xpressivo of their opinions, and were 
called Pereoshim, *^ Espounders," or, as the Greeks have 
it, Fharisecs-^^ namo of unenviable notoriety In after 
years* 

In addition to these two sects, a third, less numerous and 
influential, had sprung up — thai of the IIs8ene9~ Hcspecl- 
ing the etymology of this wurd opinions arL- much diviJed- 
Some derive it from the Aramaic word A*tti, ** phyaician, 
either becaiiae the EuBonea chiefly occupied themselves with 

10» 
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medical Btudiefl, or because tbey professed to heal soula 
diseased. Others derive the name from the HebreT 
Sdisahf «'hush," or "he silent," hecause it was a rule of 
this sect to speak hut little. The Greek Asiosy <*ho!y," 
and the Hebrew Sasndf "pioua," have been offered as 
explanatory of E^Bene ; while the most probable opinion 
derives it from one Hosaens or Essens, otherwise little 
known, hat who is afisumed to have been the founder of 
the sect. Ita origin is likewise a matter of dispute- The 
"Bchool of the prophets," (1 Sam. ix. 18, 23,) the Re- 
chabitea," f Jer. tjcxy.^ and the deacendants of ^^ Keni/' 
the father-in-law or brother-in-law of Moses, (Judges i. 16,J 
have been named as the origin of the Essenes, P. Beer, 
m hia <« History, Doctrines, and Opinions of all Religious 
Sects among the Jews," (vol i. p. 68, et. eeq.,) will have it 
that this sect « emanates from the Hellenists or Jews, who, 
after a long eojoom in Egypt, (whither they had fled on 
tike destruction of the first temple,) had become acquainted 
with the philosophy of Pythagoras and of Plato, which 
they amalgamated with the fundamental doctrines of the 
Law of Moses that they professed to obey, and on which 
amalgamation they founded tbeir religioua principles." 

(^The first mention of the Esseues is made in the days 
of Jonathan the Maccabee, when, however, they are spoken 
of as an already well-known sect/' " They were distin- 
guished by the purity of their morals, propriety of conduct, 
which frequently became ascetic in the highest degree, and 
the spiritual elevation of their dogmas." "Their charac- 
teristic principle was, God can only be worshipped in 
truth and in the spirit through inward virtue, and not 
through sacrifices or outward ceremonies; and that true 
virtue consists in pure and uninterested love of God and 
of our brethren, the human race," ** Sensual indulgences 
they shun as the first of all sins, but consider abstemious- 
nefis, and the command over our passions and desires, aa the 
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root of oj] virtue." '^ Tticy do not greatly value matri- 
mony, but ftdopt tlie chiUlron of other men while yet of 
tender ago and capable of receiving first itnprpssions. 
Theae children they regaril na relativ*?9, and oJucate in 
their own prineiplea," '* The belief that the soul survives 
ita eirtbly tenement, and is indeed immortiLl, is nne of 
their fundamental principles of faith/' " They affirm that 
the certainty of reward in a future state is tho greatest 
Btimulofi a ^ood man can have to persevere, and even pro* 
greas, in piety and righteousness; while the unrnly 
passions and violent excesses of the wichcd must bo re- 
strained by tbe greatest terror tbat can work upon tbe 
mind — naraely, the dread of piniahment unavoidablcj un- 
ceasing, and unmitigated." 

We have given these extracta from the English trausla- 
tion of Beer's work in the Hebrew Keview, (vob iii, p. 
123^ 138, 156,) in order to point out to our readers the 
great resemblance between these doctrines and thoae 
■whieh somewhat litter were taught by the founder of the 
Chrietian faith. Ecer deriyes his knowledge of the Ea- 
Benee from Joscphus and Philo the younger* Joaephua, 
indeed, in his antobiogrophy declares that he had examined 
the doctrines of eve r^ Jewish sect ; but it must be borne 
in mind that the Essenes formed a secret society, in wtiieh 
there were several successive degrees, Every aspirant 
for momberflbtp had to undergo a rigid probation ; and at 
the time of hia initiation had to pledge himself by oath 
never to divulge tt> any the esoteric or secret doctrines of 
the sect — witb which indeed he himself only became gra- 
dually acquainted as he rose to higher degrees — and also 
to keep their religious books concealed. But Josephus 
"Was not initiated into the mysteries of tbe Easencs, and 
could therefore be acquainted with their dogmas only as 
far as these were generally knowD. To us of the preBent 
age, secret initiatioD J concealment of doctrine, degrees, and 
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oaths must always cause a degree of suspicion, which in 
the c&se of the Easenes ib still farther heightened by their 
pretensions to prophetic powers^ of which we have related 
an instance oa the occasion of the tragic death of Anti- 

But as these Essenes never obtained any leading influ- 
ence in public affaira, history has chiefly to do with the 
two sects of the Sadducees and Pharisees. The first 
named, as wc have already stated, never became popular, 
though as JoaephuB remarks, most of its professors at- 
tained to the highest offices of the state. Nor must we 
feel surprised at this; for men whose entire existence, as 
they believe, is limited to earth, will naturally seek to en- 
joy as much of wealth, of power, and of pleasure as by 
any possible means they can achieve; and though others 
may be as greedy of the good things of this life, yet in 
the struggle those have a great advantage whose ambition 
is never checked by any fear of the long hereafter. The 
Sadducees, who maintained the freedom of human will to 
the utmost latitude, while they rejected all future responsi- 
bility, were in the highest degree selfish, proud, and merci- 
less- As they held that the power to do good or evil ia 
altogether in the will of man, they never pardoned of- 
fenders, but administered the law in the harshest manner ; 
but on the other hand, as they identified their own welfare 
with that of their country, they were in the highest degree 
patriotic, and anxious to maintain the independence and to 
extend the power of Judea» 

The Pharisees ranked much higher in the estimation of 

> Tlie leojTied Dr. FraDkal, in His Monatackri/t for January and Febru- 
ftry, 1853, has eoUectod from the Talmud a numbor of interesting noticw 
ooDceming the Eaaeces, which go for to prove that this sect likflwise r«- 
ceived the tradiUons: (Lnd that both Fhilo aad Joscphua bave giyen loose 
to their poetic ImagiUfttiOQ la their account of its teneta and practloes. 
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tte people, and jnatly eo. Equally patriotic with the 
Snddnccca, thoy not only sought, like themi toruointnin the 
independence and powor of tlieir country, but also to pro- 
tect the liberties of the pe^jnle, and to prGserv<> those cua- 
tomR which^ aa tliey concoived, constituted its nationality. 
Believing in the iramortality of the aoul, aa did the Ey- 
senes, and in the divine origin and consequent obligation 
of the sacrificee, rites, and observaocca of the Law of Mo- 
BBS, as did the Sadduceee, the Pharisees combined within 
themselvea what was moat precious in tho principles of 
these two rival aects ; while the limited view they took of 
the freedom of the human will, and which fell far short 
of that held ty the Sadduccee, iBcliaed them to a more 
charitable feeling toward offenders, and a more merciful 
administration of the law. 

Unfortunately, the numerous external observancea they 
inculcated gave too large a scope for hypocrisy. Selfish 
men booq discovered that the rigid practice of ritual acts 
and outward Banotity, especially when combined with 
learnlngj imposed on the minde of the multitude, and im- 
parted a degree of intluence which neither rank nor 
wealth could bestow; and there were but too many will- 
ling and able to avail themselves of the discovery. 
The heavy chargca which the Founder of the Christian 
faith brings against Pharisees are fully confirmed by the 
Talmudf (tr, Sotah, fo. 22, B^) where seven different 
classes of Pharisees are enumerated, of whom five are 
doBcribed as equally contemptible and deteatablo. ^ing 
Alexander Jaanffius, the successor of AriatobuhiSj justly 
characterized these men aa Zebootjiij ^^dyed" or "var- 
niahed." 

But in speaking of the great national party or sect that 
received the traditiona and the teachinga of the Pharbees, 
we must Uke care to di^tiuguish these varnished bypo- 
crilea, and by no means to identify with them the pious and 
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God-fearing meTi whoae firm and zealous adherence to the 
LaWf the faith, and the customB of their fathers, haa, under 
Providence, been the means of preserving Judaism and the 
Jews even to this day. And it is a remarkable fact that, 
at the very time the Founder of the Christian faith most 
strongly rebukes the personal vices and failings of Phari- 
eees, and most pointedly reproaches their hypocrisy and 
abuse of power, he yet recognises the authority and the 
lawfulness of their teachings, when be says, **The Scribes 
and Pharisees ait in Moses's seat ; all, therefore, whatsoever 
they bid you obaerre, that observe and do; but do not 
ye after theb works, for they say and do not," ^Matt. 
xxiii. 2, 3.) 

Such were the three aecta which swayed the public mind 
in Judea, when the rupture broke out between Hyrcanua 
and the aect which formed the preponderating majority in 
the Sanhedrin. Till then, the Maccabeea or Asmoneans 
had been Pharisees of the purest kind, and as such their 
popularity had been boundless. But the Sanhedrin were 
the conservatora of the Law; and the Pharisees, or in 
other words^ the great roaaa of the people, were the natural 
adherents of this great national council; whereas Hyrcanus 
and hia family, as a conaequence of the rupture, threw 
themaelves into the arms of the Sadduceea, an unpopular 
minority^ tOl then powerlesa, but now, united with the 
executive, for a time at least powerful and influentiaL 
tThua were formed two political parties, each identified with 
a religious sect: the royaltats, or party of the priesthood 
and army, professing the principles of the Sadducees ; and 
the senatorial party, or that of the people^ identified with 
the Pharisees. 

One cannot help being struck with the close resemblance 
this stmggle of parties bears to the civil wars of England 
under Charles I,, when the king was supported by the 
cavaliers, the bishops, and the clergy of the high churchy 
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wliilc tte came of tte parliament was npheld by tlie Puri- 
tans and the people, 

Ilyrcanaa did not live long eoougli after the rupture to 
witness tlie consequenees of liis connection with an un- 
popular seot. His succesRor, AristoLulus, was tor* Tnuch 
of a personal favourite with the populace, and his reign was 
too brief to permit the opposition — if we may apply thia 
term of comparatively modern date to the an ti -royalists of 
JudeEi — to organize means of active hostility. It was re- 
served for his brother and successor, Alexander Jannreua, 
to encounter the full tide of popular reaistanee and of 
Pharisee indignation, 

Jann^ufif Jonathan, or as he is called in the Talmud^ 
Jannaij stepped from the prison — into which he had been 
throvn with his mother and younger brothers — to the 
throne vacant by the death of Aristobulus- His first mea- 
sure waa to marry the childless widow of his brother^ the 
late kingp Thia he did in conformity to the Law of Moses, 
(Dout, mxVh 5-10,) When, hoTrever, vre remember her auo- 
oessfol though most EGfarioua conapiracy to destroy the 
heir-preauroptive to the throne and to her Land, Anti- 
gonufl, we may, without calumny, assume that this mar- 
riage with Jannai waa uppermost in her mind from the 
moment her husband's hopeless malady left no doubt of bis 
speedy demise ; and that the same unscrupulous energy 
which removed an obnoxious claimant to her marriage- 
troth, had alao been exerted to smooth the path to the 
throne for a more favoured suitor. Certain it is, that a 
younger brotbor, whoso name has not reached us, but who 
attempted to dispute the right of Jannai to the aucccasion, 
was put to death by the queen's mercenaries. 'Iheyoung- 
est of the five sons of Hyreanus, named Absaloo, a man 
of timid disposition and vory limited capabiUlies, waa per- 
mitted 10 live unmolested, and in auoh privacy that he ia 
not heard of again until forty-two years later, vihea, hav- 
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iDg taken part in the defence of Jerusalem against the 
Romans, he waa made prisoner by Pompej and sent to 
Borne. 

Thus the first steps of Jannai to the throne had been 
marked by blood; and thenceforth his crown waa guard- 
ed and defended, not by the love of his people, but by the 
swords of his hired janizaries. And as he felt that his 
Bafety depended on his foreign mercenaries^ he increased 
their number by many thousands, which the vast treasures 
he inherited enabled him to do with facility and without 
burdening the people. Finding, however, that his great 
military force waa likely to become ungovernable and dan- 
gerous unless actively employed, and as he was actuated, 
moreover, by the maxims of state policy bequeathed to him 
by his predecessors, he determined to recover as much of 
the ancient land of Israel as yet remained in the posses- 
sion of aliens. 

At the time he ascended the throne Jannai was twenty- 
two years old. His personal appearance was highly pre- 
possessing, his energy and perseverance indomitable, his 
talents considerable; but his disposition ruthless and rest^ 
less in the extreme ; and his natural indifference to human 
saffering, still farther heightened by the stern principles 
of the Sadduceea, to which, during the whole of his turbu- 
lent reign, he faithfully adhered. It was his misfortune 
that he thus became identified with an unpopular sect, and 
provoked the rancorous hatred of a powerful party which 
ho nearly reduced to ruin. But a greater misfortune still — 
at least for his reputation with posterity — was, that the 
party which he so cruelly persecuted, and which so fully 
reciprocated his detestation, outlived him, recovered its 
power, and revenged itself upon his memory by writing 
his history ; for, all that we know of his life and actions 
has reached ub through (he records of his bitter enemies; 
and even tbcy unfold traits in his charracter that lead us 
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to hesitate before vg give implicifc credence to everj' tale 
of horror of ivhich they reprcacnt him as the perpetrator, 

Hia restless diaposition, joined to the ticccasily of find- 
ing employment for his numeroug mereonarios, did not per- 
mit him ling to enjoy the luxuriea of his ^^plendid pj^la.ce 
at Jerusalem. BuC in the first year of hia reigo /105 
B. c. E,) he led hia army against Ptolemaia, now called 
St. John d'Acre, a city important from its position, and, 
celebrated for tho mimeroua sieges which in ancient as in 
modern times it has sustained. When Jannai appeared 
before her walls, Ptolemaia had for several years main- 
tained her independence against the rival brothers of Syria, 
and carried on an estensivo and lucrative commerce. Tho 
inhabitants, numerous and wealthy, were of Egypto-(fre- 
cian descent, and, though long incorporated in the Syrian 
empire, had not forgotten their origin. Threatened, as 
they now were, and ootwithBtanding tho elreagth of their 
fortificatioDS, by an enemy obstinate, powerful, and abun- 
dantly furnished with coginca and implements of siege, the 
Citiacns looked around for foreign asaiBtanoc ; and as tho 
brothers Grypus and Cysiaenua — -the sovereigns from whose 
family they had revolted, and who, moreover were weak- 
ened by their renewed hostilities — could not be expected 
to befriend Ptolemais, Egypt was the power most likely 
to afford help. 

But the queen-re f^cnt, Cleopatra, looked upon the cause 
of the Jews as her own. The assistance which her son 
and partner in the kingdom, Lathyrns, had without her 
consent or knowledge afforded to the king of Damascus 
in his invasion of Judea, had provoked her utmost resent- 
ment. She determined to drive him from the throne, and 
to advance in his stead her yonnger son, Alexander, then 
viceroy in Cyprus, To accomplish her design, she had 
recourse to a stratagem as cruel as it was perfidious. Her 
eunuchs sullied forth from the palace of Alexandria atream- 

Vol. H. u 
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ing irith bloody and imploring the aid of the citizens 
agaiuBt Lathyrua, "whom at the price of their wounds 
they had hardly been able to restrain from the erimo of 
matricide/' The excitable mob of Alezandria wa8 eooa 
inflamed ; a Tiolent insurrection broke out, and the palace 
was assaulted. Lathyrus, taken by surprise, would have 
been murdered by the enraged multitude, had not some 
devoted friends ^t eheltered him, and then enabled him 
to escape by se'a ; whOe hia brother, as had previously 
been concerted, arrived from Cyprus and ascended the 
throne. 

But this sudden revolution bad been effected by the de- 
luded passiona- of the capital, and was not generally 
abetted either by the state or the army, Lathyrns, who 
sought refuge in Cyprus, was acknowledged ae the sove^ 
reign of the island; and the forces his mother sent to 
reduce him immediately went over to his party. Master 
of Cyprus, and at the head of thirty thousand men, chieEy 
Greek veterans, he prepared shipping, and watched an 
opportunity to return to Egypt and by force to recover 
his crown. To this prince the citizens of Ptolemais ap- 
plied for aid, the more readily as his preparations were in 
^ sufficient state of forwardness to afford them immediate 
relief. He granted their application, and with a power- 
ful armament sailed to the assistance of the besieged 
city. 

At the approach of this formidable reinforcement, Jan- 
uai raised the siege, and immediately applied to the queen 
of Egypt for assistance against the common enemy. But 
while the citizens of Ptolemais rejoiced at the retreat of 
their Jewish foes, they began to suspect and to fear the 
desigRB of their deliverer. Demsenetus, a favourite de- 
magogue and chief of the people, did not hesitate to as- 
sure his fellow-citizena that the vast armament of Lathyrus 
was not merely intended to defend Ptolemais against the 
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Jews, but ratter, and princip ally, tosocuro poasesaion of 
the city for himself The consequence of tliia frcc-spokea 
declaration, which wub in fact the expression of tho gene- 
ral public opinion, was that Ptolemais refused to reeeLvo 
her deliverer, and closed hei" gatea jigainst him. 

Stung with this affront, Lathjrus adopted tho hostile 
resolution which had bo unwarrantably been impnted to 
him- One portion of his &rmj ho left to besiege Ptole- 
maia ; and that hapless city, scarcely freed from her Jew- 
ish aaaailanta, was tesieged by an enemy even more to be 
dreaded, since friends, insulted and exaaperated hj ingra^ 
titude, prove tho most relentless and dangerous of foes. 
With the remainder of his army, which he headed in 
person, Lathyrus, assisted by the counsels of Philostepha- 
naa, a Greek general of great ejq)erience, marched against 
Janoai, 

The king of the Jews, who saw his designs against 
Ptolemais frustrated, and who ftlt that his own subjecta 
were lukowarm in hia defence, had no great dcsiro to fight 
Lathyrus- Tho coDamcnccmcnt of ho3tilitio6 had been 
nnfayourable to him^ as the invaders had taken the city 
of Asochis in Galilee, whence they carried off ten thousand 
priaonera without bis being able to prevent ttoai- He 
therefore made overtures of peitce to Lathjrus ; hut while 
negotiations were pending^ the Egyptian prince was in- 
formed by his partiaans in Alexandria tliat Jannai had 
applied for asaiatance ag^nat him to Queen Cleopatra, and 
that she was about despatching a strong body of veteran 
troops into Judea. 

The receipt of this intelligence exasperated Lathyrus 
in the highest degree, and he looked upon Jannai s pro- 
posala of peace as a mere trap to keep bim inactive and 
secure until, by the arrival of his mother's forces, he abould 
be placed between and crushed by two hoatlle armiea. 
The son of Physcon had inherited his father's hatred of 
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the Jews ; he had moreover to reveDge the deatrnction of 
the auxiliary corpB with which a couple of years before he 
had assisted King A. Cyzicenna. He therefore broke off 
all further negotiations, and loudly accusing Jannai of 
treaohery, marched against him, fully determined to de- 
stroy his army before the arrival of hia Egyptian allies. 
TimageneB, a Greek historian quoted by Josepbua, who 
relates the war between Lathyros and Jannai with a strong 
bias against the latter, dwells at Bome length on the trea- 
ohery of the Jewish monarch ; and such is the influeDOe 
of party feeling> that Josephus does not think it worth 
while to defend the character of the obnoxious Jannai, or 
to refute the accusation, as he might easily have done by 
a simple reference to the fact that Jannai's application for 
help to Cleopatra preceded his offers of peace by some 
months, and that he had received no anawer or assurance 
of aid from her when he entered into negotiations with 
LathyruB. 

As the invaders advanced, Jannai retreated acroaa the 
Jordan. His plan wa^ to allow his enemies to crosa, and 
then by a sudden and irreeiatible attack to drive them 
into the river- Ho had upward of forty thouaand men, 
while the army of Lathyrus exceeded thirty thousand ; 
but the quality of Jannal's troops was greatly inferior to 
that of his adversaries ; for the number of native Jews 
in his army waa not great, nor were they zealous in the 
cause of their Sadducee king. His principal reliance was 
therefore on his Gallic and Syrian mercenaries, who were 
by no means equal to the Greek veterans in Lathyrue's 
army, any more than the generalship of Jannai himself — 
who, though brave as steel, was altogether destitute of ex- 
perience — could equal the military talents of Philoste- 
phanas. Still the battle wa« long and doubtful; victory 
seemed even on the point of declaring for Jannai, when 
the unexpected arrival of a large reserve^ led on by the 
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Greet general in person, changed the fortane of the day 
and led to the total destruction of Jaunara oltuij. [104 
B. G. E.) 

This was tbe first signfLl defeat \s-liich in the long wars 
of the Maecalieea the Jews had ever Buffered^ Timagcnes 
Tvho swells Jannai'fl numbera fo 80,000 fighting men, as- 
serts that 50,000 Jewish warriors were slain in this battle 
of Asoph. JoaephuB reduces tbat number to SO, 000 ; and, 
to use the words of the historian, *^the bJunted weapons 
of the victors dropped from their hands before they would 
listen to the cries for quarter/' Even the harmloas vil- 
lages on the Jordan, filled with women and children, did 
not escape the mercile&a havoc. The fion of Phjscon or- 
dered them to be destroyed witii circumstances of cruelty 
worthy of his monster-father. (Joe. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap, 
12.) The whole of Judea now laid open to iho invaders. 
Jnouaj, who had fought bravely aad been among the last 
tbat quitted the destructive baittle- field, was in no condition 
to defend hta country ; and though Le everted incredible 
activity in raising and armiag the people, it is not likely 
that he could have offered a Buoocs^ful roBiBtancCf if 
Latbyrua's progress had not been prevented by a more 
powerful adverajiry. 

Cleopatra had assembled a large army nnder her two 
generals, Chelktas and Ananias, Jews and kinsmen of Jan- 
nai being like him, Qohanim^ descended from the sacerdo- 
tal race of Aaron. They were proceeding to Judea by 
forced marches, when the tidings of Jannai's defeat gave 
additional rapidity to their advance. At the same time, 
Queen Cleopatra, who hated her son, and who dreaded lest 
his conquering Judea might enable him to recover the 
crown of Kgypt, embarked in person, and with a powerful 
army sailed for Ptolomais, atill besieged by part of the 
forcee of Lathyrua. Her arrival caused the siege to be 
laised; l>ut Uie Ptoletueane, as buspicioua of tho queen 

11* 
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of Egypt as under like circumstaBoes they had reeeotly 
been of her son, refused to open their gates to their new 
and self-invited deliverer.- Cleopatra determined to van- 
quish their obstinacy. Her forces, under the command of 
Ananias, blockaded Ptolemais by sea and invested it by 
land ; so that in less than three years the same city was 
anccessively besieged by three mutually hostile armies* 

Another division of Cleopatra's forces, nnder the com- 
mand of Chelkias, marched against Lathyrua. But as the 
queen's general died during thia expedition, ber aon and 
enemy availed himself of the confusion the suspension of 
the chief command caused in her army, to advance hastily 
toward Egypt. He hoped that in consequence of the 
large force sent into Judea, he might find the Egyptian 
frontier garrisons drained of defenders and unable to re- 
sist his advance. In this expectation, however, he was 
disappointed; he therefore prudently, and before his mo- 
ther's troops could assume a position to intercept him, re- 
treated toward Gaza, and placed his troops in winter- 
quarters in that friendly stronghold. 

In the mean time Ptolemais surrendered to Cleopatra. 
Her hostile son had not ventured to keep the field before 
her forces. King Jannai, whose exertions to raise a new 
army had keen much thwarted by the Pharisees, felt bow 
entirely dependent he was upon the favour of her whom 
the fortune of war had rendered absolute mistress of his 
kingdom. He therefore came to Ptolemais with magnifi- 
cent presents to thank her for the deliverance she had 
wrought for him, and to solicit the continuance of ber pro- 
tection. He was received with every outward mark of re- 
spect and kindnesa. But the queen's Greek courtiers 
strongly urged her not to neglect this favourable opportu- 
nity of scouring the possession of Judea, by seizing on the 
person of Jannai, or putting him to death. 

Ambitious and unscrupulous as she was, thia odious and 
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jnfamous Bnggeation did not sLock or even diaplcase her ; 
and she would deubtlcaa have caused ii to he enrricd into 
effect^ had she* not been prevented by tho intorpoaitioo of 
AnaDiaa, who exerted all the weight of his high charneter 
and recent services to prevent her j'ielding to so flagitious 
a counselp He prevailed, not ho much by an appeal, fo 
justice and a regard for her reputation, as by pointing out 
to her fears how detested Buch an act of treachery would 
mike her to ail Jews, iQany thousands of which people 
were even then serving la her army and near her person. 
These reasons, and the one great merit in her estimation 
which Jannai possessed of being the irreconcilable enemy 
of her son Lathyrus^ induced her not only to forego her 
purpo^ bat ulso to enter into a treaty of alliance with the 
king of Jadea, which not only secured him against his 
foreign enemies, but enabled him with renewed vigour to 
resume his away over his discontented subjects. 

The queen of Egypt remaiood at Ptolcmaia until her 
son Lathyrus, finding it impesBible to maiataio hie ground 
against tho overwhelming forao that on all aidsB throatenod 
him, sailed back to Cjprua. On her return to Alexandria 
she treated her younger son and co-aovereign, Alexander, 
with such indignity thfl-t he fled secretly from her presence, 
determined thenceforth to lead a private life in esilej 
rather than beor the empty naiQC of king in his native 
country. About tho same time Cleopatra learned that a 
common enmity to the Jews had occasioned a close friend- 
fihip between her son Lathyrua and her son-in-law Cjzice- 
nus- A treaty of alliance concluded between the two 
princes at Damascus had for its object — 1st. To secure to 
Latbyrus every assistance that the whole disposable force 
of Oyziceuua could afford, to enable Latbyrus to recover 
the crown of which ho had been deprived by the cruel ar- 
tifices of his muthen 2d. In the event of L^ithyrus'a sue- 
cessj the two princes were to unile their forces to invade 
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fOid conqiier Faleetine, wbich wae to be divided between 
thenit the king of Egypt receiying the southern portion, 
Judea and Idumeaj with Jerusalem, and the king of Da- 
mucus taking for hie share the northern parta, Samaria, 
Galilee, and Itnrea,. (JuBtin. lib* xxxix. cap, 4,) 
. To ward off these blows, Cleopatra sent into Syria her 
favourite daughter Se!en6, the wife whom she had first 
forced on LathyruSf and of whom she is eaid afterward aa 
forcibly to have deprived him. She was now given in 
marriage to A. Grypna, the perpetual rival of Cyzicenns ; 
and the first fruit of her union with the king of Antioch 
waa a furious war, whieh broke out between him and hia 
brother of Damascus, and which proved equally destructive 
to both rivals. Grypna was asBasflinated by Heracleon, 
one of his courtiers, who aspired to ascend his throne, but 
was prevented hj Gyzicenus. He, after obtaining mo- 
mentary possession of Antioch, was defeated and slain by 
SeleucuB VI,, the eldest of the five sons of Grypus, 
Thenceforth, and for nearly twenty years, the two branches 
of the SeleucidfG of Antioch and Damascus were involved 
in unceasing conflicts and aBsaHainationa, until their sub- 
jects deprived them of royalty and chose foreign rulers, 

Cleopatra herself, though Buccessful in frustrating the 
alliance between her son and aon-in-law, did not escape the 
punishment due to her many crimes. She had been com- 
pelled by the turbulent Alexandrians to invite the return 
of her son Alexander, and to restore to him his seat on 
the throne, though still afi unwilling aa ever to resign to 
him any portion of her power. But this youngest son of 
Fhyscon, resembling his father both in person and disposi- 
tion, grew tired of being held in perpetual leading-strings. 
His mother, who perceived his impatience and dreaded his 
designs, determined to remove him either by poison or the 
dagger ; but her crime was anticipated by that of her un- 
natural son, who stabbed her to the heart. 
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Her murder waa no sooner knoiyii^ than the Alesandri- 
aQ3 flew to armsT and invitod Lathjrua to return ami aa- 
Gond tlio throno. Ho camcj and after a Btrugglu punishod 
the foul matricido, who was captured and put to death hy 
Hb orders. AFtor that Lathyrue, or, as he was now called, 
Ptolemy VIIL Soter, reigned peaceably eight years^ and 
at his death bequeathed his kingdom to his only daughter ; 
but did not after his restoration in any iray interfere in 
tlie affairs of Judea. 

The retreat of Lathyrus and the return of CleopatrEt 
to Egypt left Jannai in possession of all his dominiona, 
strengthened, moreoverj by her alliance and by a consider- 
able body of her veteran morcenarieSj whom she permits 
ted to take service with him, Ashe thus felt himself aa 
powerful as ever, he did not hesitate to give vent to his 
iniigQalion against the PhariseeSj who in the hour of hia 
distress bad withheld their aasifltaace, aud even sought to 
thvrart hia measures of defence. lie therefore not only 
reneived the edicts of his father Ilyrcanus against the 
observance of traditions, and which he had permitted to 
fall iato desuetude, bat issued other and more etriugeut 
prohibitions, which still farther exasperated that sect. 

At the same time he persisted in the policy of Hyrca- 
nua, and exerted himself to the utmost to reconquer tha 
ancient territoriea of Israeh As Ptolemais had become 
a possession of his poTrerfnl ally, the queen of Egypt, and 
was thus placed beyond his reach, he crossed tlie Jordan 
and directed bis arms Rrst agamst GadarOj which he took 
after a aiege of ten months. He next attacked and in 
mach less time took Amathua, another strongly- fortified 
city east of Jordan, and in which Theodotus, tyrant or 
prince of Ilabbath-Ammort or Fhilad&lphta, had deposited 
an immense treasure. But on his return he was waylaid 
by Theodotus, who, having got together a numerous army, 
unexpectedly fell upon Jannai, routed hia forces, inflicted 
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on him a losa of ten thousand men, and recovered not 
only all the treaaore which JanBai had taken at Amatbos, 
but also captored the whole of Jannai's baggage, beside 
considerable booty from the Jewish army. On his return 
to Jerosalem, the king of Jndea found the FhariBoea pub- 
licly exnlting in his mLscarriage, and taking every occa- 
sion to vilify him to the people, and to make his crown ait 
uneasy on his head. 

But Jannai was not the man to be OTcrcome by adver- 
uty, or to be danntcd by the intrigues of his enemies. 
Having recmited his forces, he again marched forth from 
Jemealem; and as if he were determined to obliterate 
the stigma of previous miscarriages by the greatness and 
splendour of future succesSf he directed his operations 
against Gaza^ one of the most wealthy and populous com* 
mercial towns near the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

This city had provoked the extreme rancour of Jannai 
for many reasons. The citizens of Gaza had been among 
the foremost to join those of Ptolemaia to invite Lathy- 
rus; and when that invader had been hard pressed by the 
united forces of Egypt and Judea, Gaza had received and 
sheltered him within her strong walls. His retreat left 
the devoted city exposed to the vengeance of the implaca- 
ble Jannai, who no Booner had acquired the certainty that 
he had nothing to fear from the alliance between Lathy- 
mfl and A. Cyzicenus, than he prepared to gratify at once 
his hatred and his ambition by the conquest of Gaza. He 
began by besieging and taking Mapkia and Afitedon^ two 
places situated near and dependent on Gaza, (97 B. c. b.;) 
and ag he now was in a condition to invest that city from 
the land side, he sat down before it in the spring of the 
next year with a powerful army- 

The citizens had placed themselves under the command 
of Apollodotus, a man of great brarery and ei^rience; 
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and iLB ihej knew Itow eiasperated the king of Juiea ■was 
againat them, their courage and pcrflcverance were ex- 
erted to the utmost to give due effect to the skill of rticir 
entejprifiiEg commaDOer- On one occasion he led thcia 
on to a sally so aucceasftil that the beaicging army was 
nearly routed; and it was onljbytha utraoat e:^ertion9 of 
prowcsH that Jannai could force the bcaieged to retreat 
into the city, after haying inflicted great loss on hia army- 
The defence was successfully maintained during one full 
year; and as Jannai could not, from want of shipping, 
blockade their port or prevent their receiving euppliea by 
eea, and their walls were still unbreachcd, tho men of 
Gaza might have held out much longer bad not the bravo 
governor been treacheronely murdered by hia own brother, 
LyaimachnB, who then, to escape the rage of the citizens, 
betrayed the city to the king of Judea. 

Jannai's conduct on the occasion ia described as most de- 
testable, Al first he pretended to feel great commiseration 
for the vaDtjubhod, and even led them to hope thatliiacle- 
mgncy would be extended to them, aa had been that of liis 
grandfather Simon on a similar occasioa. But they aoon 
were undeceived; for, either to gratify hia own rancour, 
or to reward the perils to whicli hia mercenariea had boea 
exposed during the siege, he gave up to them tho city and 
ita inhabitants- These ruffian hireliags at once and most 
furiously began to slaughter young and old, men and 
women. The Gaaieans, however, had not yet been coni' 
plctely diaarmod ; ani3 seeing that they had to expect no 
mercy for their wives and children any more than for 
themBelves^ they seized upon such weapons as yet re- 
mained within their reach, and stood on their defence 80 
desperately, that the number of the assaiJanta alain was 
almost equal to that of the citizens thej cut down. When 
at length the horrid buteliery ccaaed, Jannai ordered Gaza 
to be razed to the ground, (36 b, c. E-;) and in that condi- 
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tion tliia aooieDt and celebrated city remained until re- 
built by tbe Roman proconaul Gabinias, aome forty years 
later. 

On Jannai'a return to Jerusalem^ be found that his 
enemieBf the Pharisees, had availed thomBclres of his ab- 
aenoe still further to exasperate the Jewish people against 
the Saddncee king; and that the report of his cruelty at 
Gaza had by no meana raised him in the love or eetimation 
of his subjects. At length their long-stifled animosity 
broke out into open inault, and approached to the very 
verge of rebellion. It was at the Feast of Tabernacles, (95 
B, c, B,,) one of the three great annual festivals, on which 
almost the whole male population of Judea assembled at 
Jernaalem to join in public worship. 

On the last day of the festival, King Jannai in person, 
as high-priest, and clad in the sumptuous robes of hia 
office, was officiating at the altar of burnt-offering, aur- 
rounded by a nomerons retinue of cohanim, (priests,) 
while an immense multitude of people thronged thb courts 
of the temple and all the avenues leading to the temple- 
mount, every man carrying in his hand a loolab, palm- 
branch, and an ethrog, citron. 

Now, respecting the manner in which one portion of the 
service of the day was to be performed, a violent dispute 
subsisted between the sect of the Pharisees and that of 
the Saddueeea. According to the former, the libation 
poured on the altar on that day was, in addition to the 
uaual drink-offering of wine, also to consist of a quantity 
of water. It is true that the Law of Mosea, or the " written 
Law," nowhere commands any such libation; but it was 
done on the authority of tradition, which declares it to 
be "a direction of Moses from Sinai;'* that is to say, an 
observance verbally commanded by the Lord- to Moses, 
and by him verbally transmitted to the children of Israel, 
and always kept up by them. This the Sadducees de- 
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nied, in conformity with tbeir principle oF rejecting the 
divine authority of any tratlition. 

King Jannai, a rigid and unyielding adherent to the 
opinions of the Sadducees, performed the libation aGcord- 
ing to their tenets, ponring the wine on the aUar, and 
spilling the water on the ground, Thia was noticed by 
the people, and roused the indignation of the numeroua 
Pharisees present. One of them, in the rage of his zeal, 
flung his citron at the king and struck hiia on the fore- 
head.^'' This became the signal for a, general out- 
break on the part of the multitude. They began to pelt 
th« king's retinue, and at the same time to revile Iiim in 
the most opprobrious terms, while the Phariseea shoated 
that "such a slave as he waa unworthy to be either king 
or high-prteat." Their abusing Jannai as a slave was in 
allusion to the charge which Eleazar, the Phariseej had 
brought against the mother of Hyicaaus, that she had 
been a captive (slave) among the heathens, and aa such 
waa under the legal suspicion of having yielded to tho luab 
of hor captors — a guapicion which, according to tho Pha- 
risee interpretation of the law, could only be removed by 
positive evidence. 

Thia second insult called forth tho king's anger even in 
a higher degree than the pelting, as it showed a delibe- 
rate determination on the part of the Pharisees to insult 

■° Kough as wtLS tills usage of the king and bis retinuef it voa ntiJil 
aamimteU willi diat iufLiQLi:d qu acoUier SudJucee pHo^t oa a similar occa- 
rion. The Talmuit (tr. Stteeah fo. 13 BJ rolii.t&B: *^<)nce il hnpponf;!! timt 
the officiating priest was a Sudducea ; Ihcreforo, iaatcad of poxmng tho 
wator flu tbo altur, according to the ritual ostubll^lied hy traditioUr ho, in 
conformity with the tenetd of hia fieot, spilt tbo water on tho groond, 
while itDpquri^d ihti driiik-ofidriag of winu qu tlie altar. This munccuvrc, 
bowdvcr, did Ttat &icape the notiec of Che popnIiLro, nud causofl Hiirb geufl- 
nl and Ttotent eiaaporatioa, that the olTenchng priast ivaa actually pclUd 
ta death with the citrons vhiah, la obaarvanco of the fofltiTal, ovory man 
rorriedin hiabftaJ.'* 
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Ids grandmother and to bastardize his father in their 
graves, and hj implication to deprive him and hia descend- 
ants forever of every right to crown or priesthood. En- 
raged beyond measure, and apprehensive that this out- 
break was but the signal for a preconcerted rebellion, the 
king — who, according to the severe and rigid tenets of hia 
sect, denied pity or mercy to offenders, or to those whom 
he deemed sach — suspended the service, and ordered his 
guards to charge the unarmed multitude- The order was 
obeyed with such fury that six thousand of the people 
were slain on the spot, and the survivors dispersed and 
fled from Jerusalem. Thus the disturbance was for a time 
quelled in blood. To prevent the like results in future, 
the king caused the priests' court, which contained the 
altar and sanctuary, to be enclosed by a strong wooden 
partition, that prevented the approach of the people; and 
for his greater securityf he took into his pay an additional 
body of six thousand mercenaries out of Fisidia and Gili- 
cia. Indeed, his numerous foreign soldiers soon became 
his only support, as he found to his grief that his exces- 
sive severity only tended more strongly to exasperate his 
people against him. 

Jannai's restless disposition, aggravated by the sullen 
carriage which the citizens of Jerusalem maintained to- 
ward him, impelled him once more to quit his capital and 
palace, and at the head of his army to go forth to make 
new conquests ; for he felt that the only sentiment which 
his people possessed in common with him, and which might 
recommend him to their better opinion, was the desire to 
recover the ancient territories of Israel* He therefore 
agdn crossed the Jordan and advanced against Amathus. 
But so great was the terror of his arms become after his 
conquest of Gaza, that his former opponent and victor, 
Theodotus, did not attempt to defend the place. Remov- 
ing his treasure and garrison, he left the king of Judea 
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ftt liberty to occupy Amathus, Aftei* demolisliing the fot- 
tificuitioDS of this city, JannaL next subdued the Anit tribea 
and mountaineers of (jiload, on whom, and a^so on tho 
Moahites, bo imposed fin annual tribute. He then turnod 
hjrf arma against OLodaa, i^hief af the Arab tribes in Gau- 
lonitifl. In this enterprise, however, he miscarrioil, and 
fell into an aTnbush in the mountains near Gadara. 
Hig army was driven over the precipices and utterly de- 
stroyed, while he himself with difficulty escaped- (92 
B. c. k) 

This was the second great army that Jannai had lost ; 
and when he returned to Jerusalem, defeated and almost 
alone, ho found that the tidings of his discomfiture had 
preceded hioij and had rendered his enemies more bold and 
enraged than they had ever heen before* The Phariseea, 
at all times so jealous of the national honor, declared aloud 
that this disgrice had befallen the Jews hecaoee they per- 
mitted a"baec-born slave and a Sadduces unbeliever to 
usurp the two crowns of royalty and of prieathood/^ The 
people, excited almost to madness, assumed a threatening 
attitude, and began to arm. A successful and glorious 
Sadducee they might have borne ; but an unsucceBsful 
ouGf whose repeated defeats disgraced the national fame, 
was not to bo tolerated. The L"ing*a efforts to put down 
the ejneute only served to increase the tumult, until it 
broke out into open insurrection, and a civil war com- 
menced which continued fall six years, and raged throigh 
every part of Jndea- 

Jannai and his councillors were too experienced to be 
taken by surprise, and too warlike to yield to a popular 
outbreak- His still rich treasury enabled him soon again 
to fill the ranks of his mercenaries ; and hia emisaaries 
and agents were ao active in procuring foreign recruits, 
that his rebellious subjects — repeatedly defeated^ and find, 
ing that they possessed no leader competent to cope with 
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the warlike king, and that their military appointments 
were so greatly inferior to hie as to leave no reaaoBable 
hopes of Buccesa — at length called in to their aid and 
placed at their head Demetrina EuderuH^ the fourth eon of 
Aiitiochus GrypuB^ who reigned at Damascua.^^ They 
likewise endeavonred to form a league with the Arabians 
of Gilead and the Moabitea, whom Jannai had rendered 
tributary, but whoBe tribute he was now obliged to remit 

" We hayts alreadj stftted that after the asaasaination of Antiodiufl Qry- 
pns, his half-bFotb«r, A, Cyzicenns — IjaTing punished the mutderer and 
usurper Heracleon — obtained momentary poeaeasion of Antioch, bat; was 
in his turn defeated by Selencus TI^, tfae bod of Oi^aa, and was either 
slain in battle, or pat to death by the viotor, or committed soieide j for 
historians do aot agree aa to the mode of hie death. (9S b^O-b^} While 
Beleutios was engaged in the design of bringing the whole of Syria 
under hifl power, he was attacked and defeated by Antioehns EusebeHf a 
son of Gyziconus. King Seleacns, driven oat of Syria, eouglit refuge in 
tlie city of Mopsacada, 1q Cilieia ; bat attempting to extort money troni 
the oitizena, waa barnt by them in Ma honse. Antioohnfl, the second aon 
of Qrypns and brother of SelenooB, attempted to reeoTer bis inheritance 
from EusebeSt bat was drowned in erosaing a rirer* and bis whole army 
cat to pieoea- After him^ his twin-brother Philip, the third son of Qry- 
paSf obtained and maintained posseesion of a portion of Syria, wikile 
Enaebes etrengthened bis party by a marriage with Selen^^ widow of 
Orypas, wUo held another and very conaiderablfl part of the kingdom- Bat 
tJuH marriage expoaed liim to the resentment of Lathjms, who, aa already 
related, had been the husband of Selen^. This prince, to punish Enaebes, 
called Demetrius, the fourth son of Grypus, :^m hia retreat at Gnidas, 
where he bad been educated, and sent him at the head of a body of Greek 
mercenaries to Damaacus. He was well receiTed by (he people, and there 
he assumed the diadem under the tjHe of Beroetrina TIT- EutvEfWt ^^ ^i" 
thet denoting the seasonablenesa of his appearance in arms, Eosebea bad 
taken the field against Philip ; bat the alliance of the two brothers and the 
valor of their Greek aoxiliarieSf prored too strong for him. He was de- 
feated and forced to oroaa the Euphrates, where he solicited and obtained 
the protection of the Parthiana, who, under the great Mithridates II., bad 
extended their cocqueeta to the eastern bank of that rirer. After tho 
xetreat of Ensebea, the two brothers divided the kingdom'^-Philip taking 
up his reddsnoe at Antloch, acd Demetrius at Damaacns. (62 b.o.b.) 
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to prevent their Tiostilitics, ttLiIc he collected all the forces 
he could muster, aud marched agaluat tlic king of Da- 

ThiS powerful auxiliary tad entered Judea nnd joined 
the rebels at the head of a considerable body of voterans, 
BO that the army united under bis comraaTid numbered 
forty thousand foot and three thousand horse. Jannai, 
Vfho had exerted to the utmost hia own influence and that 
of hia Saddncee courtiers to induce the Jews to lake up 
arras in hia defence, had aucceeded in raising twenty thou- 
Band Jews, and had also a body of six thonsaod Greek 
auxiliaries. The two armies remained encamped some time 
before coming to blows, while each oF the two kings tried 
to seduco and to gain over a portion of the troopa opposed 
to him, Demetrius sought to corrupt the Greek merce- 
narioa in Jannai's army by the promise of larger pay and 
privileges; while Januai was equally busy in trying to 
open the ejea of the Jews in Demetrius' ojuiy to the 
danger which threatened the independence of Judea from 
their alliance with the hereditary enemy of their eouotry. 
The efforts of both wero equally fruitlesB. Nothmgj there- 
fore, remained but to try the fate of battle. According to 
tbe fourth book of Maeeabeea, (ch. ixik.,) the result was 
greatly in Jannai's favour. But, according to the more 
consistent and probable account of Joaeplius, (Ant- lib. xiii- 
cap. 21, J Jannai's army was totally routed. It seems thac 
the Jews in his own army offered but Uttle resistance to 
their rebel countrymen; and that their flight caused his 
Greek mercenaries lo be cut down to a man. (88 l.g.Bp) 

Hifl utter ruin aeemed ineritablo, when, as Josepliua re- 
lates, those Jews in tbe Syrian army who had been proof 
agiLiust all hia arguments and promises before tbe battle 
was fought, now, after his defeat, felC such compassion for 
him ia his distress, that several thousands of them aban- 
• doaed the Syrian standard and ia a body joined Jannai ; 

12* 
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BO that Demetrius became fearful lest the defection of the 
JewB would become general, and he be attacked by the en- 
tire force of Jndea, At the same time he was informed 
that Ms brother Philip had taken advantage of hia absence 
to invade his kingdom. He therefore at once withdrew 
firom Judea, and marched hack to Pamaecus to repel his 
brother. 

Such is the account which Jc^ephns givee of thiB singu- 
lar transaction, and which is anything but satisfactory. 
We cannot believe that the state of distress to which his 
rebellioua subjects deliberately and with great difficulty 
had reduced their detested king, Jannai, could of itself 
have been sufficient to excite thoir commiseration to that 
degree that of their own accord they undid their own 
wort and restored their great adversary to power. Wo 
rather incline to the opinion that their pity was extended, 
not BO much to the king, as to the kingdom. At this dis- 
tance of time, and with no better information than we 
possess, it ia impossible even to surmise by what act of 
indiecretton King Demetrius alarmed hia Jewish allies, 
and aroused their suspicion to that degree that the danger 
which King Jaunai had before pointed out to them in vain 
now suddenly became manifest to their sensitive love of 
independence, and proved to them that the ruin of their 
native king must inevitably lead to the auhjugation of their 
country by their foreign ally. Possibly they expected 
that King Jannai, convinced by fatal experience how little 
the aid of his hireling guards could avail him against the 
hatred of a whole nation, would yield to the wishes of the 
people; perhaps they thought that the leaders of the 
Pharisees — seeing that a number of their own adherents 
had joined the king — might be willing to consent to terms 
which the king would readily grant. It ia only apprehen- 
sions and views like these that can explain or reconcile 
OS to the idea of rebels in the full tide of success hasten- 
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ing to irndo tbeir own wort, and to support a sovereign 
till tlicn the object oF thoir implacatlo rcaontinenti 

Eut if flucli were the expectations wLIch iniiuGiicod tbe 
Jewish warriora tKitt quitted the atandnnl of King Deme- 
trius, they were dooraed to be din appointed- JJcror^ 
throughout the nianifolcl viciasitudea of hia long and check- 
erei career, had Jannai evinced ao indomitable a spirit, 
nor yet the large resources iihich he found within himself, 
and which enabled him, directly afttr the retreat of the 
king of Damascus, to rally hia broken forceSj and to re- 
commence, with increased vigour and success, his operations 
against his rebellious subjects and their detested leaderB^ 
the Pharisees. .Out neverj likewise, had these Pharisees 
evinced such violent and determined opposition, such un- 
yielding and relentless rancour, as maddened them after 
the retreat of I>emetriu3 left tliem unaided to encounter 
the power and ahdities of Jannoi. 

After fifty tliouaand of the luaurgents and a number of 
his own adherents, almost equally great, had pcriahed by 
the sword, King Jannai, weary of slaugbter, and justly ap- 
preciating the ruinous nature of a contest in which his 
very victories were destructive ahke to Ha country and 
poople, became anxious to bring matters to a pacification. 
lie thereforo spared no pains, and was prodigal of oflern 
and of promiaes, to induce the rebels to lay down their 
arms. But bo infuriate were they, that every advance on 
hia part served but to harden them the more. In order to 
leave no means untried> he sent a deputation of hia friends 
to the rebel camp to declare that he was ready to make 
any sacrifice for the sake of peace, and to ascertain what 
they required, pledging himself to grant whatever in reason 
and justice the ineurgcnta could demand. To the inquiry 
of bis friends, ^'What the king could do to satisty the 
peopled' — "Die!" was tho answer given with auch vehe- 
mence, fury, and unanimity, aa showed him there was no 
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hope of accommodatioTi. Some of the rebels scoffinglj 
added, that " tho king ought to think highly of them, Bince 
they were willing to accept his death as a aufficient com- 
pensation for all the blood he had shed and the mischief 
he had brought upon the nation/' Josephus (Autiq. lib. 
xiii. cap, 21) places this interchange of messages before 
the invasion of Demetrius, But the fourth Maccabees 
(ch. XT\x.) places it after the retreat of the Syrian, and 
irben Januai had already gained several victories; and we 
prefer in this instance the latter authority, as most in ac- 
cordance with the proud and energetic character of Jannai, 
who could never have consented to solicitations so sub- 
missive, unless his success and superiority had been such 
as to convince the world that the large concessions he of- 
fered were not wrung from him by fear, but freely granted 
by his clemency* 

At length (87 B. g»e.) the war between the king and 
the insurgents was brought to a close by a decisive battle, 
in which the royalists gained a signal victory- The 
greater portion of the insurgent army was destroyed. The 
remnant that escaped, and the leaders that survived, shut 
themselves up in Bethome, a stronghold near the field of 
battle, to which place the king immediately laid siege. 
After a long and desperate defence, it was taken the year 
after, and the principal leaders of the insurrection fell into 
the power of their merciless victor. King Louis XL of 
France once declared that the scent most grateful to bis 
nostrils was that emitted by the carcasses of slain enemies. 
King Jannai, though he said nothing so inhuman, did that 
which was to the full as detestable. 

If we are to believe Josephus, he caused eight hundred 
of the principal captives to be carried to Jerusalem, where 
he crucified them all in one day and in one place. He 
then put their wives and children to death before their 
eyes, as they hung dying on the crosses, while he himself, 
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With Lis wife ftnd concubines, sat feaatiog ivitliia view of 
the horrid aconc, to glut Lis oyos witb the tormoTitB of hia 
enemiea. Certainly, aa Kitto justly remarks, «'the eiiat^ 
ence of a man who coulil Jo tbiB was an evil upon eartb, 
and seems alone euffipient to iniluce the Huepicion that 
there waa good cause for the intense 'dislike with which ho 
was regarded by the people/' The nicknarae of Thracidas, 
which thenceforth and justly waa given to hinij was even 
too good for him, though that people, the Thraciana, were 
proverbially infaraoua above ail nations for their dreadful 
barbarities. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Trimnpli of the fiadduoae-Eo;a!iata — The Pbuieee'Sflnatorials rodnced to 
tho lowest ebb — Bimon Bcq Shetahh ; his exile and retnm ; gradually 
reriTBa bis par^— Bpnration of the Sanhedrin — The Caraitea — The last 
jearB of Jannai's reign ; hift last adTioe to bis wife ; Mb death — Alei- 
BJidra qaeeo-regnaitt of jQdea — The PhariaeeH restored to poirer— -The 
Sadduceea persecated— Mithridatea tha Great; hia wars against Ram« 
'^The flODB of Jann^ ; Hjrcanos II., high-prtest, Pharisee— AristobU' 
lus XL, w&rrior, Soddacee — Tigranea, l^ing of AnQenia, propoaes to in- 
T&de Jade& ;' prereatod bj the Bomana — Death of Alexandra — Hyrca- 
niu H, king fljid high-prieal— Bi|^d govenunent of the PhariseeS"-A&- 
Tolution— Hjrcanna abdiceteB — AiiBtobnlna IL,lting — Hia proBperoos 
Teiga--Tbe Saddnowa in power — Antipatec the Idnmean ; hid onpn ; 
hia influence orer Hjrcanng — Conapirea irilh the FharieeeB to dethrone 
Anatobnloa— FHght of HTrcanos ; liis treaty with Aretaa, King of the 
Aiabe — Aretaa inT&dee Jadea ; defeats Anatobalos, and beaiegea him in 
the Temple of Jemaalem^ while the city deelares for Hjrcaans — Inel- 
dente of the siege ; death of Hhoniah Hamangot — Interrention of the 
AoDuna — Aristobnlns defeats Aretas — Cooference at Damascus — The 
two brothers plead their cause before Pompey — The Eomaus enter Ju- 
dea.^(From 85 to 63 b. o. ■,) 

Aptsb tliis horrid butchery — ^which, however, rests on no 
other or better authority than that of Jannai'B implacable 
enemioB, and among them chiefly on that of Josephus — the 
spirit of iuBurrection was effectually pat down in Judea, bo 
that during the remainder of Jannai's reign and life ho 
was molested by no civil commotion, A body of 8000 
malecontents, horror-struck at the tiding of his cruelties, 
dispersed on the very night following the executions, and 
Bought refuge beyond the confines of Judea — some in Egypt, 
and Bome among the independent tribea of Arabia. The 
number of Jewish exiles in this country thu3 became very 
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great, and comprised sevoral of tho ablest and most icflu- 
onlial cliTofs of tlio senatorial and Pharieoo part^, Bomc of 
whom, though nearly related to the king, were especially 
obnoxEons to him. 

Among these the firat rank la due to Simon, the son of 
Shetalih, Na^n or prince of the Sanhcdrin, and brother- 
in-law of the king. The origin of the enmity betweea 
these two great dignitariea is thus related in the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud, (Er. Berachoth, fo, 18:) "In the days of Jan- 
nai the king, and of Simon the son of Shetahh, there hap- 
pened to be at one time three hundred Nazarites, each of 
whom, at the completion of bis vow, had to bring three 
aacrifices; ao that together they wanted 300 rams and the 
same number of ewea and also of sheep. (Vide Num, ri. 
14,) Ab all these Naaarites were poor, and did not possess 
the means of purchaaiug the animala they wanted, Simon 
the aon of Shetahh proposed that if the king would fur- 
nish one-half of the sacriGcea, he himaclf (Simon) would 
fumiuh the other half. The king conecntod, and at onco 
flont 500 ahoep to tho temple. But previous to tho time 
appointed for the offering Simon releaaed one hundred and 
fifty of the Nazarites from their vow, so that they required 
no sacrifice ; and, as the king had furnished more than was 
necessary for the remaining one hundred and fifty N"aKar- 
ites, Simon had no occasion to contribute any thing. This 
subterfuge greatly offended the king; and Simon, who 
feared hia wrath, fled from Jerusalem and hid himself-" 

Though this singular transaction is related in the Talmud 
— a work by no means favourable to Jannai, hut in which 
the character and services of i^tmon are mosC highly spoken 
of — it appears to us that the conduct of the king, in this 
instance at least, appears far more praiseworthy than that; 
of the president of ihe Sanhedrin. And while the narra- 
tive affords a proof of the fairness and veracity of Tal- 
mudic history, oven where its truthfulnesa is most injuri- 
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oin to the men whom the Talmud most Ughl; rereres, it 
confirma in our minda the doubt welia76 already expreased 
of the exceeding ferocity which that king's enemies have 

impntod to tim. We confeaa to us it aeems inconsistent 
that the king who has enough of human feeling to pity the 
distress of ft body of BtrangerSf should be so utterly devoid 
of humanity aa to feast and banquet within eight of inno- 
cent children slaughtered before the eyes of their perishing 
fathers. To ns it seems that such an atrocity id more 
easily invented by a heated imagination than perpetrated 
by any homati being having the least affinity with human 
nature. 

The account which the Babylonian Talmud {Ibid. fo. 
48) gives of Simon's recall, is another proof that Jannu 
was not quite so black as he is generally painted: "King 
Jannai and his wife were one day seated at table. As the 
sages of Israel had all been put to death, or driven into 
exile, no one was present to say grace after the meal ; on 
which the king remarkedf ^I wish we had a man here who 
could say grace for us.^ His wife replied, ^If I bring thee 
such a man, wilt then swear to me that no harm shall befall 
him?' The king took the oath she required, and she sent 
for her brother Simon, the son of Shetahh, When he ar- 
rived the king received him kindly, and placed him in the 
seat of honour between himself and the queen, at the same 
time remarking, < See how highly I honour thee/ To which 
Simon bluntly replied, « It is not thou who doet honour me, 
but the Law does it ; for it is written, ^^Exalt her (wisdom 
or knowledge of the Law) and she shall promote thee; she 
shall bring thee to honour when thou dost embrace her." ' 
(Prov. iv, 8,) To which the king replied, * At all eventa, 
then dost see that I do not harbour resentment.' Simon 
then said grace/' 

During the continuance of the long civil war, the Phari- 
see members of the Sanhedrin had either been put to 
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,5eath or drivoa into exile. But as it wng indiaponaablo tt> 
tte legal existence of that cotiacil that it aliould be com- 
plete in number, nnd not consist of loss than the pr^dont 
and seventy members, ani as his own frienrls, tbo ftaddu- 
ceP3, would bj, no means bare permitted the suppreRaion 
of the national council, Jinnai took caro to fill up every 
vacancy with creatures of hia ovm ; and^ aa by this means 
the Sanhedrin was altogether dependent on the king and 
eufcmiasive to hia will, since none of its members possessed 
either karhing or independence of character sufficient to 
gainsay him, Jannai, ia fact, united within himself every 
power of the state — spiritual, executive, and legislative — and 
WA3 thus the most absolute ruler that had ever governed 
the Jews. 

This was a state of tliinga to which Sim^n could by no 
meana submit* The iaflnence of the queen, not content 
with having obtained for him a free pardon and recall 
from exile, wca atill further cxertod to obtain hia read- 
mission into the Sanhedrin ; and once more received into 
that body, he natarally rGSuraed hia office of Xaei or presi- 
dent, from which indeed he had never been lawfully 
deposed, but which, under then existing cireumataneef, 
waa altogether shorn of its legitimiitc poAvcr and authority. 
It therefore became the great end and aim of Simon's 
life — to which ho devoted all his energies and all the 
efforts of a mind naturally quick-witted and fertile in re- 
sources, and fraught with learning beyond any of hia 
con temporaries — to restore to the Sanhedrin its pristine 
independence, and to purge it of those unworthy intruders 
who had no cliiim to office except the will and pleasure of 
the king. This waa an undertaking, however, which re- 
quired the utmost caution and prudence. He was the 
chief of a defeated md broken party, destitute of follow- 
ers, and surrounded by enemies. And though the king 
professed to harbour no resentment against him, it waa 

Vol,, ir. n 
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oertam that the royal forbearance was extended to him 
solely through the inflaence of hia sister, and would at 
once cease if the king for a moment should suspect his 
design. 

Simon's mode of proceeding was slow but sure, becanso 
founded on a thorough knowledge of human nature and ita 
foibles. The Talmud (tr. Megillath Taanith fo. 10) re- 
lates: (^Once, Jannai, the Hng, and his queen, were 
present at the Bitting of the Sanhedrin, all the members 
of which, with the exception of Simon the son of Shetahh, 
were Sadducees, Several important questions of law 
were propounded and disonsaed, but none of the members 
present was able to support his opinion by legal authority. 
Simon, as if impatient at their want of learning, exclaimed, 
^Whosoever is not able to back his opinion by proofs de- 
duced from Holy Writ, is unworthy of a seat in the Sanhe- 
drin.' No one present presumed to contradict or answer 
him^ except one old man, who required a day's time to 
consult the Law. But iinding himself unable so to do, he 
felt ashamed, and did not again attend in his place in the 
Sanhedrin, When he stayed away, Simon remarked that 
OS the Sanhedrin cannot pronounce judgment unless all 
the seventy-one members be present, it would be needful 
to appoint another assessor in the room of the absentee. 
He then proposed a man who was of his own disciples, and 
who, accordingly, was appointed. This plan he pursued 
whenever an opportunity offered. As his own adherents 
began to increase, he taunted the Sadduoees more and 
more bitterly with their ignorance, until he caused them, 
one by one, to withdraw ; and each vacancy that occurred 
he filled up with an orthodox asseasor, so that gradually 
the Pharisees once more regained the majority in the San- 
hedrin," 

It will be perceived, that the first move toward this 
gradual purgation was made by Simon in the presence of 
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the ting and queen. Thence the momtcra of the Ssinhe- 
drm naturally inferred that thoir PLai'isoo prcajdcnt did 
not act without the sanction of the king; and aa each 
member who withdrew felf ashamed to confeRS tbrit n eonse 
of hia own ignorance had driven him from his seat in the 
Council, no complaint was laid before the king, whose 
absence from Jerusalem and subBcquent long illocfls pre- 
vented him from visiting the SanLedrin, and being struct 
by the number of new facea among ita members. After 
the death of Januai, and the restoration to power of the 
Phariaces, the anniversary of the day on which the ortho- 
dox majority in the senate was restored by Simon^ came 
bo be ob^erTed as one of national thanksgiTing and public 
rejoicing. 

We have dwelt at some length on this quiet revolution 
in the bosom of the Saiihedrin, because the Caraitcs, a 
sect of Jews that, like the Qadducces, deny the authority 
of tradition and the oral Law, though, unlike them, they 
admit tho iaimortallty of the boqI and the rcaiirrcction of 
Uie dead, maintain that the introduction of the oral Law 
and tho authority of tradition took place at this very time, 
when Simon the son of Shetahh was the eolo survivor of 
the sages of Israel. 

Thia sect of the Caraiten, which is atih in existence^ 
though not at all numerous, and has its chief aeat at- 
Backtcheserai, in the Crirttea^ was founded about the year 
640 c. B. by one Anan and his son Saul. But they cliiira 
for themselves a much higher antiquity, ^^ and assert that 

*■ This claim to ttntiqully on tie part of ihe CamitcB rwolTca do anp- 
porl frirm any cooti^inporary anlboritj, o-t Ui^ir s&it is uover mcutioiiod 
iu Iho TaltnaJ, nor yet hy J'lsipliug or iLc Kew Teataraent. f. B^er, 
however, LD liiu G^ckhhlc Xc4rt.n iind Mciitunfftn alhr Si'li^iuan SiJclcA dcf 
Judm, [Uifiifiry. CoetTirmj^, and Ojiiuionn of all Iteligiouw iJecta among tho 
Jews,) Tol. i. p. I2i>, cuQtendif th&t the Carikitea are «poki;D of io Ihe Now 
Testament, imd th^t tho eiprvssLou nomikosaad nomodidiucalM, "lawfcrB," 
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they existed in the times of the second temple, hat that 
the malice of the Pharisees suppresses their namef and 
everywhere in the Talmud confounds their sect with that 
of the Saddocees, with whom, however^ they profess to 
have nothing in common, e^icept their refusal to recognise 
the authority of the oral Law, or the traditions of the fa- 
thers. These traditions they assert were first introduced 
hy Simon the son of Shetahh, who, they say, had sought 
refuge in Egypt from the persecution of Jannai. " Dur- 
ing his sojourn in Bgypt, where he remained several 
years, he adopted many mystic expositions of Holy Writ 
from the sects of the Essenes and from the Hellenists. 
When, through the influence of his sister the queen, ho 
was permitted to return to Jerusalem, and was placed at 
the head of the Sanhedrin, he promulgated the expoaitione 
and doctrines which he had adopted in Egypt, and from 
which he derived various precepts and laws. And in 
order to give the greater authority to his enactments, he 
pretended that they were revelations made hy God to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, which had been verbally transmitted 
from teacher to teacher, and of which, as the sole surviv- 
ing recipient, he was alone the depositary." (Heb. Rev, 
ToL iii. 238.) 

>rhi{jh. there often oeciirsT ceitx apply to QO other eeot thao the Coroit^, tht 
li^d adherents of the vrritten Lair. Aeoording to him, theae lawjera are 
always mentioiied Id contradUtlnal^OD to the Pharisees and Saddnceee; 
conaeqaeotty they caiuiot ha^e belonged to either of these tiro sects ; that 
probahly they obtained the desEgaatioD "lawyer," hecauee the^r studiea 
were altogether limited to the writteu Law, whereas the Pharisees cfciefly 
devoted themeelrea to the stady of the traditions; that their preeent 
defiigDation Caraitee, from the Hebrew Sara, denotes " adherents of the 
ifrritten leit," '' Textarians ;" while they call their antngonists M^koobalimf 
from the Hebrew Eafiel, denoting "receivers of the traditionB/^ "Tradi- 
tiouarians." So tbat if (heir present designation were again to be ren- 
dered into Qreek, it would still be Ttomikoa, the word designatJTkg them in 
the New Tefllament. 
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Now thiB statement of tLe Cjiraitea la well contrived, 
onrl appears so plausible, that in our tirnes It \iti5 found 
ready oredctice witli maxiy, cepecially among tiioee who 
cannot consult the historical data scattered through the 
Talmud- The Caraitea at-e bound to fix upon somo prGeieo 
period when the novelty, as they contend it was, of tradi- 
tion or an oral Law waa first introduced among the Jews; 
ftud they cannot find any period of time tetter suited to 
their purpose than that when the sages of larael had leen 
put to death by Jannai, ao that Simon, as the Caraitea 
aver, stood alone the sole survivor of the old, and the fathci- 
of a now race of teachers ; tho sage to whose guardian- 
ehip the Law, with all that thereunto appertained, had been 
transmitted by hia predecessor, Nithai the Arbdite, second 
president of the Sanhedrin. 

Were the Caraites to assert that any other teacher had 
claimed divine authority for hia own precepts, by pretend- 
ing that these were traditions received from Mos^s and 
Sinai, and that Lis prctenaiona had been eanctioaed by the 
body of the people, the aBsertion would appear incredible, 
■ifl it cannot for one instant be asaumed that all the con- 
temporary eagee and toachors of Israel would have ap- 
proved' of bia pretensions, or have consented to have bo- 
come parties to his innovation ; and the opposition of any 
nmnher of sagoa, or even of one or two teachers of ac- 
knowledged piety and erudition, must have proved fatal 
to Huch a scheme. Wben, therefore, the Caraites fii upon 
Simon the son of Shetahh, they expect to remove the ob- 
stacle which the certain opposition of other contemporary 
teachers presents to the credibility of their assertion \ for 
after hia return to the Sauhedrin there was no one in that 
body of sufficient authority to gainsay him. 

Tbe period of time is tberefore well chosen, and tho 
whole story well contrived; but it will not stand the teat 
of htstorieal investigation. The two sects of Pharisees 
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and Sadducees were not called into being by innoyationa 
or traditions first introduced by Simon the eon of Shctahh, 
bat had existed long before him. The main point at issue 
between these two great sects was, and always had been, 
no other than that Tcry anthority of tradition which, as the 
Garaites would hare us believe, was first inrented by this 
Simon, but which in fact, and long before him, liad been 
dented by the Sadducees and upheld by the Fbarisees. 

Moreover, the Talmnd (tr. ^ofciA/i?, 46UeIIsnBthat, ''at 
the time Jannai the king put the sages of Israel to death, 
the qneen concealed her brother (Simon the son of She- 
tahh) in a place of safety, wh^e his teacher, Joshua the 
flon of Perackiab, fled to Egypt." From the shelter which 
this concealment had aSbrded Simon, the queen summoned 
him to take hia seat at the royal board, and subsequently, 
wheD the king's wrath subsided, Simon succeeded in ob- 
taining a pardon for Joshua, who was permitted to return 
to Jerusalem, 

Thus the Oaraite statement is untrue in two important 
particulars, on which, indeed^ the whole weight of it rests: 
Simon the son of Shetahh did not seek refuge in Egypt, 
and therefore could not there have adopted Essene or Hel- 
lenist doctr lues. He was not theonlysurvivorof the carnage, 
as his teacher and predecessor, as president of the Sanhe- 
drin, Joshua ben Perackiah, also escaped. As he was su- 
perior in age, influeDce, and authority to his disciple Si- 
mon, it IB not possible that the latter could have succeeded 
in his scheme in spite of Joshua's opposition ; and that 
this opposition would have been exerted to the utmost, the 
Caraites cannot deny, since they claim Joshua as one of 
the pillars of their sect. Consequently, even admitting 
the claim of the Caraites to an antiquity coeval with that 
of the other three sects, it cannot be denied that in reality 
they are a surviving branch of the great Sadducee sect, 
preferring the philosophy of Zeno to that of Epicurus, 
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admitting the doctrlnca of tlie immDrtalltj of tho bouI and 
of the rcfiurreclion of the dead. But that thcu' attempt 
to asBign a date to the first introduction among the Jewfi, 
of the authority of tradition, is a complete failuro, since it 
not only ifl deatitate of all real support from history, hut 
even receivea the fullest contradiction from well-eatabliahei 
liiatorical facts. 

While Simon, the chief of the vanquiflhed Pharisees, waa 
thus alowly, imperceptibly, but icduBtrioUfllyT working to 
recover for hU party some portion at least of its former 
infueQCe, King Jannai, rcstleaB jls ever, and triumphant 
over his rebelhoua subjects, prepared his forces for a cam- 
paign against the Moabites and Arabians of Gilead, whom 
he had already once rendered tributary, but who, during 
the rebellion, had extorted from him a remission of their 
tribute by the threat of joining the rebela. He wafl, 
hoWBTer, prevented from immediately taking the field by a 
sudden inroad of the Syriana under Aiitiochua XIL Dio- 
nysus,'^ Aa this prince, who reigned at Domascua, had 

"3 After hitL rotreat froiD Jinlpn, (86b.c. b,,) BomBtrittfi IIL Eucrerna 
marched ognuist his brother Philip, who had aLtackcd UamnBCua, and 
whflse allicB, the Parthians^ defoated Demotrius iTxd carried him off to 
Farthia. Wboro, though ircaieU vith rc^ect^ lie soon liit-J. Philip wj;a 
thus Ivft nulu iuu::iler uf Autiuch uiitt Dikutbscuti ; but Wl^ fiuklc oLIjch, the 
pATtiiiiukF4, tmiLhleil his conpm Ensebefl to make \\i»vi ligHinsi. him, And to re- 
BOTar a conaidcrahlo portion erf Syria. While Ihene two coinpotilors wote 
ContenJingforflaprctDncj, Ihfl jonngost of the fire Syrian bruthprs, Autio- 
chus XII. Dionjaup, nasertwl Ids right of BUccession tc Ito throne of 
Dftraaacus, siicmit hy lUo capLivily &iid denth uf Dometrius, The fftToor of 
the ciliiPriH nnJ of (.ho peiipio of Tf^le-Sjiiit gonti-Hlly cmableiV him to mn-ba 
l^uod hia claim, and to mniuriLin Limaclf a^in»t hiH trrn riralH, until ho fell 
in battle n;;ain»t the Arabfl, ns related in lEie toit After his death* tlto 
Cide-^yrid-ri-s, drondiiig tliu reacntment of Philip^ and duFtpaiiing of prti- 
luvtioa frnia Eu>^ebi*^. cHtlvd to ihv throne of Dnnii^^cup the Tory Amb 
ehiisr bj 'whoiD Aotio^^hufi XII. DioQytiiiB had bocQ Tnn'jaishod and shuH- 
HiH Arnb uaiDC H^tlHh waa HoUeniidd into ATeias. as Juaephu^ cnUed him, 
(Aiitiq, fo. M, Bb. liU. tmp. 14,J uid he is prdacd for hla altaiDmeuta in 
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snfTered much from the rapacious attacks of the roving 
hordes of Arabia Fetrcea, he determined to seek them in 
their own home, and to reduce them to subjectioD. For 
this purpose he led his armj along the coast of Palestine 
and through a part of Judea, which indeed was the only 
road he could take. At his approach Jannai became 
alarmed, and suspected that, notwithstanding his profes- 
sions of friendship^ the king of Damascus entertained some 
design against Judea- 

To obstruct his advance^ but without coming to open and 
decided hostilities, seemed the most advisable course ; and 
Jannai; with incredible speed and great labour, caused an 
entrenchment to be dug from the town of Capharmha (sub- 
sequently called Antipatris) to the sea near Joppa, nearly 
twenty miles in length. This entrenchment he provided 
with a wall and wooden towers at convenient distances, in 
which he placed strong garrisons. But the king of Da- 
mascus was not to be diverted from his purpose. He set 
fire to the towei^, forced his way through the garrisons, 
crossed the trench, and continued his march southward, 
until he was encountered by the Arabs under their emir 
or prince Haleth. A desperate battle ensued, in which the 
king of Damascus and the greater part of hia army were 
cut to pieces. 

elegant louraing bj SlirabOf (lib. xvt p. 631.) The eiample of DamiiBoiw 
was HtortJy ofterwani foUow«il hj AntJooli and other Sjrhui dtiea. 
iVeuy of the cnmea and calamilieH of the S^lancidte, the people choae fop^ 
their aoTereign Tigranes, fiiDg of AnD«ma, Amid the disorders immei^- 
ately preceding this eicctlouT Phillip appeals to have perished, aisce hifl 
name thenceforth diaappears from history. Enseljea saved himself \>j 
flight, aiid continaed to lurk ia an ohsoure comer of Cilicia tiU his death. 
His queen Selene, hoivever, had spirit aod talent sufficient to maintAJn 
berself in possession of some parts of Sjria, In her atTongholde in Co- 
rru^ene, she maintained herself full twelve years, until mTirdered at tho in- 
Bligatioi] of Tigranes; and edneat^ in splendour her ivo sons, the sole 
eurririog heira of the groat Scloucufl Nicator. 
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Jfttmai, thua findiag timaelf relieved from any dreal of 
tlic S/rians^ at onco took iho field, crossed the Jordao, and 
oommonced operations againet tho Moabitce. Tliia, lio^y- 
everj brought againat him a new enemy. The Arab emir 
Haletb or Aretaa, wbo. after his victory over Dionysus, 
had been invited to, and hnd accepted the throne of Da^ 
mascus, marched into Judea. Jannai hastened to oppose 
him, hut was defeated with considerable loss at Adida, a 
fortified city at no great distance from Jerusalem. But 
Aretaa was in no condition to take advantage of his suc- 
cess, or even to continue the campaign in Judea. Thrcat- 
ened by the powerful king of Armenia, Tigranee, whom 
the Antiochians, imitating the example of Damascus, had 
elected king of Syria, Aretaa deemed it most prudent to 
make peace with Jaunai, sacrificing the tribes beyond Jor- 
dan to his arms, and to hasten back: to Damascus to defend 
Ms own kingdom. 

tTannai, who never was more formidable than after defeat 
tind in adversity, had no aooner got rid of his Arab invader, 
tLan he hastened back across the Jordan* In three auc- 
oessful campaigns he reconquered nearly all tho lands that 
the leraelitea of old had poseessed beyond that rivor. The 
strong city of Dion was taken by assault- In ^ssa (also 
called O-praaaj) around which eity the king of Judoi built 
a treble wall, and which at last he took by storm, the 
treasures of Theodotus, which he had once before gained 
and again loat^ now Gnally rewarded his perseverance. 
Tha inhabitants of Pella^ who, when vanquisbed, refused 
to embrace Judaism, were expelled from their city, which 
was demolished. DemctriuSj tyrant or prince of G-aulana^ 
Sehucia^ Gamala, and the valley of Anticc/tus, who had 
been guilty of many foal deeds, waa stripped of his do- 
rainiona and carried captive to Jerusalem. And when 
Jannai returned in triumph to his capital, he waa received 
with loud acclamationfl by hia people, while no factious 
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• 

Pli&risee dared by word or gesture to question the riglit 
and glory of the conqueror- 

The last three years of Jannat'B reign were teas glori- 
ous. He ia accused of having, on his return to Jerusa- 
lem, abandoned himself to drinking and debauchery to 
Buch an eJtcesB that It speedily brought on a quartan ague^ 
from which he never after recovered. But neither hia 
pleasures nor his distempers could curb hia restless spirit, 
or satiBfy his cravings for conquest. Sxhansted as he 
was by aictness and debauchery, he led his army once 
more across the Jordan, and laid siege to Ragahoy a 
strong fortress in the land of the Gerge^enes- But in hia 
camp before that stronghold he was summoned to render 
an account of his stewardship. He died in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and in the twenty- seventh of his 
turbulent reign, (79 B, c. b.) That reign, notwithstanding 
its manifold vicissitudes, must be deemed successM in its 
foreign relations and its ultimate results, enlarged domi- 
nion, and internal prosperity. At the time of his death, 
his subjects had become reconciled to his reign. While the 
kingdom of Judea included Mount Carmel and all the 
coast as far as Kinocolura, it embraced on the south all 
Idumea; northward it extended to Mount Tabor, and be- 
yond Jordan it comprehended Gaulonitis and all the terri- 
tory of GadaTa, including the land of the Moabites on the 
south, and extending as far as Pella in the east. ^^What 
a subject would there have been here for a lofty pane- 
gyric, had the historian been a Sadducee, or the prince a 
Pharisee ! And how truly ia the saying verified, cedant 
arma togm!" (Universal History, voh x- p. 355, note c.) 

Jannai left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, by hia 
Queen Alexandra, or, as the Talmud calls her, Zion, the 
sister of Simon, the president of thp Sanhedrin. In his 
last campaign she accompanied him and tended on his bed 
of sickness and pain, her own mind agitated not less by 
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grief at hie impending deatt tLan hj feara aud apprehen- 
sions, if not for hcraclf, for her cluldrcn and royalty. In. 
a moment of confidential convoraation between husTjand 
and wife, she poured fortK her anxieliea to tto dying 
monarch- With many tears, she reminded him how hate* 
fnl ho nnd the whole house of Joehanan Hyrcanns were to 
the Pharisees, who still, and notwithatanding their defeat, 
swayed the minds of the multitude ; that during his life- 
time all hia valour and experience had been required to 
render innoxious these implacable enemies of his family; 
but that hia approaching death ivould relieve them from 
the heavy hand that hitherto had kept them down, and 
leave her and her children exposed to their utmost ran- 
COOT, which might even go so far aa to commit outrage on 
Ms corpse. She therefore implored him to advise her 
how to act in the difQcult poaitioq in which aho was placed, 
and in whom ahe waa to confide- 

His patting advice proves how correct was hia judgment, 
and how little hia mind waa clouded by the terrors of ap< 
proaching death, «Fear not," said he, "the Sadduceea, 
for they aro my friends; nor yet the PhariaeeSj for they 
are not oruel; but beware of the Zeloon^im, (dyod or 
varnished ones,) who commit deeds like Zimri, and yet 
crave the reward of Phinohas. (In allusion to Nnmbera 
XXV, 6, 14.) Be thou sure to conceal my death, and keep 
it aecret from the army until Ragaba m taken. Then re- 
turn triumphant to Jerusalem, and carry my body with 
thee. As soon aa thou arrivost, send for the chiefs of 
that factious party, place my corpse before them, and 
tell them that thou doat wholly submit it to them, either 
to give it burial, or to throw it in the highway for the in- 
juries I hare done them. Assure them, at the same time, 
that thou thyself art so devoted to their principles, that 
thy design ia to place them again at the head of affairs, 
and that thou wilt do nothing without tlieir advice and con- 
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eent. Give them immediately some proofs of thy favour 
and friendabip ; and then, if thou dost but do as I direct 
thee, I shall be sure of a glortoos funeral, and thou irill 
reign in peace." 

Kitto (vol. ], p. 709) remarks that the advice may have 
been good; but that the motives claim no high commenda- 
tion. «( He wished hia wife to reign after him ; and to secure 
that private object, he was willing that all the energiea of 
government should he sacrificed, and that all the powers of 
the state should be thrown into the hands of men whom, 
whether justly or not, he despised and hated." In oppo- 
fiition to these remarks, a writer in the Hebrew Bevietp 
(vol iii» p. 260) observes, "that in advising his wife, on 
his deathbed, to confide in the PhariseeSf King Jannai, in 
hia last moments, bore testimony to the wrong he had done 
them in hia day of power.*' We are not exactly inclined 
to subscribe to either of these two views, though our lean- 
ing is most toward the latter. 

The object uppermost in the mind of Jannai waa the life 
and reign of those who were dearest to him. But he must 
have felt that the uprightneas and forbearance of the 
Pharisees were to be trusted; as otherwise nothing could 
have prevented them from naing the power placed in their 
hands to retiUiate on hia wife and children the crneltiea he 
had practised against theirs. Moreover, Queen Alexandra, 
the daughter and sister of leading Pharisees, and educated 
in the principles of their sect, bad a natural loaning in their 
favour, to which her hi^band, it may be assumed, was no 
Stranger. Hifl parting advice, therefore, probably recom- 
mended that line of conduct, which at all events, she would 
have adopted; but which, strengthened by hia counsel 'and 
guided by his experience, she might now enter upon, free 
from the reproach of her own conscience and from the up- 
hraidings of her husband's friends. 

Whatever view we take of the motives for Jannai's ad- 
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TIC0, it ifl ccrtnin that it -waa tKe beat wLicli, under tho cir- 
curastinccBj could be given. Aa eucb the cjucen followed 
it strictly aad in every particular ; and tke result was such 
AS Ja-nnai had foreseen- The Pharisees, restored to power, 
granted King Jannai'a corpse funeral honours far more 
splendid than those of his predeceesor. And they praised 
hia wiadom, for that by his last will — which, unlike the tes- 
tament of hia father Hyrcanus, was carried out to the let- 
ter — he had appointed his widow Alexandra quecn-re^ent 
of the kingdom- Along vrith the royal dignity, ho invested 
her mth the government during her lifetime, and with 
power to determine which of her two sons, Hyrcanus or 
AristobulnSj should succeed her. 

Aa the queen could not, in person, hold the office of 
high-priest, she confeiTcd that eminent dignity upon her 
eldeat eon, Hyrcauudj & man of mild and indolent diaposi- 
tioTij ill-qualified to take part in the turmoils of the 
troubled times In which he was cast. Tho second son, 
AriatobuluP, -who was placed at tho head of tho army, was 
of a very different chavacterj — impnleive and energeticj 
like bis father, like him a Saddueoe in principle, hut hy 
no meani* bis equal in talents and in firmness of purpose. 

By this arrangement the different crowns or powers in 
the state cnmc to he divided, according to ancient usage, 
and so as to satisfy the wishes of the people. The crown 
of royalty rested on the hrow of queon Alexandra ; and 
one of the first acts of hor reign was to recall and annul 
all tha severe penal decrees which Iljrcanus I. and Jannai 
had enacted against the Pharisees, whose expositions of 
the written Law, or tho traditions of the oral Law, once 
more reigned supreme. The crown of priesthood was worn 
by Hyrcanus, whoj influenced by the kindred of his mo- 
ther, had united himself to their suet, and cam© to ho 
looked upon aa the chief of the Pharisees. Tho crown of 
the Law once more adorned nn indopondont Sanbedrin, 

Vol- II- U 
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Emancipated from tbe degrading thraldom to which King 
Jannai so long had reduced it, and purged of its most 
obnoxioua Sadducee members, that great national conncil 
waa, in realitj, the governing body, 

A body of aiz thousand mercenaries in the qneen'a paj, 
and a much larger number of national troops, formed two 
considerable armies that protected the frontiers, and which 
her son commanded. But all real power was concentrated 
in the handa of the Sanhedrin, supported by the immense 
majority of the people. And the best proof of the wis- 
dom and sound policy with which this councO conducted 
public a&irs, ia furnished by the fact that during the nine 
years of Alexandra's reign (from 79 to 70 B. o. e.) neither 
foreign wars nor domestic oatbreaka disturbed the peace 
or interrupted the proaperity of Judea. 

And yet that period, as well as the greater part of the 
time of Jannai's reign, waa one of intense agitation, dur- 
ing which the powers of Europe and of Asia were arrayed 
in deadly conflict againat each other; and the Romans, for 
the &'st time since the fall of Hannibal and Carthage, en- 
countered a foe who, for thirty years, could find employ- 
ment for their arms, and defend the riches of the East 
against the strength and rapacity of the West. 

Mithridates VI. Eapator inherited from his father the 
petty kingdom of Pontua, on the southern shores of the 
Black Sea, near the Caucasian mountain ridge, and nov 
forming that portion of Turkey-in-Asia, in which the cities 
of Trebizond and Erzeroom are situated. This obscure 
nook of the earth, which neither before him nor after him 
has filled any space in the annals of history, was, by hia 
talents and enterprise, raised to a degree of greatness and 
power that enabled him for a length of time, and often 
successfully, to rival Borne. He succeeded to the throne 
in his thirteenth year, but did not ^sume the reins of 
government till he was twenty years of age. The 
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interroning Bevon years wore to him a ecason of sovcro but 
profitable probation- Hie mother, a, woman of depraved 
min^ and strong paasionjJ^ eniel and unscrupulous^ ivas ac- 
cused of the murder of his father, ami thirBted for the 
blood of her only son. lustigatei by her, hia tutors — to 
whom hia acorn of submiesion and promptness to rebel 
against all authority had rendered him obnoiiona — deter- 
mined to destroy him; but the many anarea they laid for 
him redounded only to his advantage or glory. 

When encouraged to mount too mettlesome horaea, he 
learned to tame their fiery spirit; when assailed more 
Becretly by poison, he took precautions for rendering it 
harmless, and at length invented the famous Mithridate, 
whicb the ancienta praise as a certain aatiiote against all 
poison, (Pliny N. H. lib, xx7, cap, 1 et G») In danger of 
assassination In his a.p:Lrtmeut, he lived seven years in the 
open air, Bpending his -lyholc days In tho chaao, and sleep- 
ing under tho canopy of heavca Jn tho midst of companiona 
attached to hh fortunes and rivals of his manhood- Strong 
of body, active of mind, fearless and enterprising In tho 
oxtreme, but cruelj treacherous, and selfishj ho never spared 
man in his wrath nor woman in his luat. Capable of con- 
ceiving the grandest designs, and gifted with uncommon 
patience and pcrsoveriLnce, the first half of his long reign 
of siity years, obscure as it is in history, was neverthelesa 
a fit preparation for the splendour that followed it. Dur- 
ing thia period he gradually extended hia sway in Asia, 
until hie dominions extonded two thousand miles in length, 
and were inhabited by twenty- four diHerent nations, speak- 
ing as many different languages, in all of which the tena- 
cious memory of Mithiid^tes made him a master, so that he 
la celebrated as the greatest linguiat of ancient times. 

When he had thus extended his dominiona toward the 
Eastj and consolidated the strength of hia obscure and bar- 
barous empire, ho turned his attention to the raoro oLvUized 
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regions of the West. Bat tlus bronghl him in contact vith 
the Bomana, and led to a series of wars which completely, 
altered the political condition of Weatern Asia, and event- 
ually caQBed Judea to forfeit her dear-bonght and highly- 
cherished independence. The wars between Mithridatea 
and the Romana were attended bj, and became the cause 
of Buch dreadful and ferocions bloodshed, that the cmel- 
ties of Jannai are completely thrown in the background. 
There are periods in history when a contagiouB phrenzy 
seems to have seized upon the minds of men, and atroci- 
ties the moat beinons are perpetrated, simnltaneously, aa 
it were, in different parts of the world. Shortly before 
the time that Jannai caused the eight hundred to be 
omoified, Mithridatea so planned it that all the Italians, 
reeidenta or Yiaitors, throughout Asia Minor were mas- 
saored in one single day. Of this catastrophe, the modes 
and instmmentH combined every variation of cruelty, and 
the number of victims is computed, by the lowest estimate, 
at 80,000; by the h^heat, at 150,000, (Val. Max. Ub, iz. 
cap. 2. Dion- Legat. 37.) 

To revenge this foul deed, the Romans prepared to send 
a large army into Asia; and as the war against the rich 
flovereigns and in the wealthy countries of the Eaat was 
expected to be extremely lucrative, the command in that 
war became a subject of contention and of civil war be- 
tween the two most renowned generals of Rome, Mariufi 
and Sylla. Upward of 100,000 Roman citizens perished 
by the sword or by the hand of the executioner. The vic- 
torious Sylla is said to have protcribed or sentenced to 
death 40,000 oidzens, and among them ninety senator^ 
and fifteen men who had been consuls of the Roman re* 
public. At the same time, Sylla'a campaigns and extor- 
tions in Asia Minor, the revenge he took on the people 
for the crime committed by Mithridates — while to that 
Icing hinuelf he granted peace^nwere so destructive, that 
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tliio great, wealthy, aatl flourishing portion of the East 
could never again recover its priatioe prosperity* /Schloa- 
aer'a History of the "World, voL iii., pp. 654^60. J 

It is instructive to observe ho"W tho spirit of partiality 
distorts the viowa and opinions of hiatorians. The Pharisee 
eenatora of Judea, wliile they prceerved peace at home 
and with their neighbouTB, deemed it an act of justice that 
the councillors of the late King Jannai — who had insti- 
gated him to the cruel execution of the 800, and who were 
known to have aided and abetted in the bloodshed caused 
by hia rancour against the Pharisees — should be called to 
account and punished. In this tbey acted as every suc- 
cessful party has invariably been found to do under similar 
circumstances. They first took care of their Mends, 
releasing all the prisoners, and recalling all the exiles 
beloDging to their own party; and having thus strength- 
ened themselveB by the recovery of the ablest men of thebr 
own body, they ue?it proceeded to punish the most obnox- 
ious of theb antagonists. 

Tbeir demand for justice was chiefly directed against 
the adviaore of tbe cruoifixion of the prisonera of Bcthofne, 
and the murder of their wives and children ; and certainly, 
if there were any persona active in advising that dreadful 
enormity, they richly deserved punishment- 

But unfortunately for the Pharisee senators who then 
governed Judea, their sect, long after their decease, be- 
came hateful aad ^i^ot a bad name. Accordin^^ly, the 
writers in the Universal History refuse to acknowledge the 
justice of the measures adopted by the " Pharisaic crew" 
against the advisers of King Jannai, (voh x», p. 357,) and 
they have been followed by other writers. But whilo 
they vent their indignation against the luckless Phurisees, 
these same writers havo little or no fault to find with tbe 
demagogue monster Marius, or the aristocratic butcher 
Sylla. But theu^ to be sure, theae wholesale sUu^Utcrera 
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were not FhariaeeB ! No doubt the party bo imexpectecUy 
in power under Qneea Alexandra, may hare outstepped 
tKe precise bounds of moderation and equity; and tlie 
reaction may possibly have proved fatal to some who had 
no share in Jannai's crimes. But it appears certain that 
by far the greater number of those who Buffered were 
guilty. The first that was brought to juatice was Diogenen, 
a principal chief of the Sadducees, and the personal friend 
and confidant of the late king. His trial, condemnation, 
and execution, were followed by the conviction and death 
of several others of those Sadducocs who, during the late 
king's reign, had enjoyed the greatest share of power and 
Inf nence throughout the kingdom. 

Queen Alexandra could not but feel unhappy at see- 
ing her husband's most zealous and faithful friends 
perish under the hand of the executioner- But her re* 
monstrances were silenced by the declaration of the San- 
hedrin, that to stop the course of justice was oontrary to 
the law of God and to the security of every good govern- 
ment- And though the queen might, In some instances 
at least, have been entitled to question the justice of the 
course adopted by the popular leaders, yet she felt that 
she was weak, while they were strong ; and that of two 
evils, this reaction, with its esecutions, was preferable to 
a civil war. She therefore was obliged to submit, sorely 
against her will, and not without feelings of bitter remorse 
that preyed upon her health- 

However, the Sadducee, or rather the royalist party, 
overthrown solely by the death of Januai, and the conse- 
quent transfer of authority to their enemies, was still full 
of life and vigour, and by no means inclined tamely to 
Buccumb and to perish. The young prince Artatobnlua, 
who had placed himself at the head of the Sadducees, 
and considered the cause of his father's friends as his 
own, encouraged them to resist^ and at all events to ob- 
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tain tlie Cfueen^s sanction und GoQscnt to meaeurcs tliut 
would at least secure their jjersoua against pcraecutioD, 

Introduced by him into her preaencOj the chicfa of hb 
party appealed to Iho queen for protcctioo, They re- 
minded her of their great sorviuea acJ unswerviag loj-alty 
to her late husband, and professed the most fjiithful nt- 
tachment to herself and lier children ; that it was in eon- 
sideratioQ of these services rendered to her dynasty, that 
they were now exposed to tlie persecutions of a party 
which at one time had been the most hostile to her house; 
that, consequently, they conjured her not to let the frionda 
of her hushand and of licr royalty he destroyed by hia 
bitterest foes, and that not in a time of civil disturbance, 
but of profouad peacCj and under the government of her 
TtIio had been a witncBS of all the difficulties and httrd" 
ehipe they had suffered for him and with him. They im- 
plored her not to permit the destruction of so many re- 
nowned warriors, whoso naLJies atill atruck terror in her 
foreign eoemies; and they concluded with rctjuesting her 
either to permit them ia a body to withdraw from tho 
country, or that she would assign to them certain fortiSed 
cities which they might garrison, and in which, they might 
re aide unmolested. Prince Ariatobulus ecco tided and 
joined in their rei^uo.it, and indulged in hitter taunts 
against the men who took advantage of the weakness of a 
woman, and therefore made her retain a power which, in 
her hands, was subservient to their ambitious will, but 
which of right belonged to the sons of Jannai, 

These appeals made the strongeat impression on the 
mind of the queen. Protect the Sadducee chiefs against 
tho justice of tho Pharisees, she could not. Permit them 
to withdraw from the country, she would not. And yet to 
deprive herself and her house of friends, whoae loyalty 
and valour had been tested on many a battle-field, and 
thna to hand her Bona over to the same dependence on the 
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FhariBeea vhich she herself found &o galling, was an ex- 
treme by all means to be avoided. She therefore, after 
mature deliberation, reaotved to confide to the friends of 
her late huaband the command of the several fortified 
cities of the kingdom, whence she might recall them in 
due time, and where, for the present, they might either 
remain unmolested, or else be able to stand on their own 
defence- Ab, however, she did not wish to exasperate the 
Pharisees by placing too much confidence in their oppo- 
nents, she took care not to intrust any Saddncee with the 
command in the three principal strongholds, Syrcania, 
Alexandria^ and Machceron^ in which the royal treasurea 
were deposited. 

The Pharisees were satisfied with their present advan- 
tages, and did not attack the Sadducees in their retreats. 
Prince Aristobulus was shortly afterward sent, at the 
head of an army, into Syria, to defend the Jewish poBses- 
sions in that country against a predatory inroad under-, 
taken from Egypt by Ptolemy MennteuSy who obtained 
possession of several places without Aristobulus doing 
any thing worth notice to prevent him. On his return, 
the young prince, who had taken great pains to ingratiate 
himself with the soldiers, was constrained to take up his 
abode in Jerusalem, and was cloBely watched by the sena- 
torial party; while, at the same time, the favour of his 
elder brother, Hyrcanus, was courted, and no means ne- 
glected to gain his good will. Queen Alexandra con- 
gratulated herself on having thus saved her huaband's 
surviving friends without any breach of the public peace 
at home, when she became alarmed by the tidings of war 
and invasion from abroad. 

Tigrancs, King of Armenia, the son-in-law and ally of 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, had, as we have already re- 
lated, been elected king of Syria by the Antiochiana. 
He had built for his residence a city which he called 2V- 
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grtmoceTtHj near the river Tigris, tttout three Irandrcd 
miles south of his former capital, Arta2-at<r, on the AraxeB. 
To peoples and fill the vast circuit of tLe walls which his 
ostentatioufl va^nit^ had tr^iccd, he necd^^d men and mova- 
bles. We have already related how ho paitlj^ met thiB 
want, by oarrjing many inhabitants of Syria, among them 
numbers of Jews, iuto Armenia, But as this supply 
proved insnfficient, he had, in hia treaty of alliance with 
tiia fiither-in-Uwi stipulated that whatever conquests thoy 
jointly made, Tigraitea was to make prize of and carry 
off all the inhabitanta nnd all moTalle property, ^hile 
Mithridates contented himself with rifled cities and de- 
populated territories, (Justin, lib. xxsvii. cap. 3.) 

The Jews were tlio ancient allies of the Komana» with 
irhom the two kings were at war- Judea waa densely 
populated and wealthy; reasons abundantly sufficient to 
justify, iu the eyes of Tigranes, an attack upon the friends 
of his enemies. When the queen Alexandra heard of hia 
iutcntion, she and hci councillors were justly alarmed 5 
for againat so powerfal an enemy Judea could offer no 
effectual redstancc. Tigranes had already advanced as far 
as Ptolemais, and had laid Biogo to that city at tho head 
of 50^000 mon, -when Quoen Alexandra sent amhassadors, 
charged with rich presents, to compliment the king and 
to endeavour to propitiate his favour. To thfiir great sur- 
prise and relief, the ambassadors met with a most friendly 
reeeption^ and both their complimeDts and presents were 
graciously accepted. 

No doubt the king's grand-vizier, Shambat Bagrad^ 
who vas a Jew, exerted all his influence in favour of his 
corcligionista ; but it is certain that some cause more po- 
tent must have been at work to induce the haughty Ti- 
granes to forego hia purpose ; and that cause was the 
irresistible progress -of the Roman arms* LucuUus, the 
successor of Sylla in the command againat Mithridates, 
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had ntterl^ defeated that monarch, and forced him to seek 
refuge in the doirtinione of his son-in-law and ally^ tho 
king of Armenia. 

According to the state law of the Romans, the com^ 
plete conquest and nndiflturbed possession of a country, 
did not conatitate a sufficient and legitimate title to hare 
and to hold it forever, nnleas it was ceded to them bv a 
treaty, or the king of the conquered country had fallen 
into their hands either dead or alive. It therefore became 
of importance to LuculluH to secure the person of Mithri- 
dates, whose dominions were already in possession of the 
Komans; and as that monarch had fled to Armenia, Ln- 
cuUqs pursued him, determined to obtain the surrender 
of the ex-king of Pontus, either by negotiation or force. 
Such were the news that reached Tigranes immediately 
before the airival of the Jewish ambassadors; and as he 
felt the necessity of instantly returning to defend his 
hereditary kingdom, he deemed it most prudent not to 
provoke the qncen of Jadea, who, though little able to 
resist the force he could lead against her, might yet, 
during his absence, prove a troublesome neighbour to hia 
possBBslons in Syria. 

This embassy to Tigranes was the last public act of 
importance undertaken by orders of Queen Alexandra. 
Her advanced age — for she was then in her seventy-third 
year — and the anxieties of government had so far under- 
nuned her constitution, that the terror caused by the ex- 
pected attack of Judea by Tigranea was more than she 
could stand. The reaction that followed on the return 
of her embassy proved fatal to her nervous system, and 
threw her on a bed of sickness, hopeless of recovery. 

No sooner was her mortal malady known, than her 
younger son, Aristobulns, thought the time come for real* 
izing a design which he had long harboured, of aecmring the 
crown for himself. Intrusting his secret solely to hIa 
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Wife — a woman of great prudcnco and energy — wTiom, with 
her ohililrcn, ho Icfc in Jcruaaloin, he himaclf* attended by 
a single domestic, quitted the city clandeatinely at night, 
with the intention of visiting and bringing ovor to his 
intrrpst those friends of hia fatber who, hy his aBsistanee 
and intercession with the queen, had obtained the custody 
of seveial fortified cities. The first strooghold he visited 
was Agaba, where one of the most influential chiefs of the 
SaddiLccea, Gabertua, held the command* By this man, 
who kad been a special confidant of King Jannai, Piince 
Aristobulua was received with open arras, and hia plana 
fouud a ready and powerful abettor. For Aristobulua 
floon convinced hira that his life and that of all tbe Sad- 
dacee chiefs and friends of Jannai depended on the pro- 
tection of the queen ; but that in the event of his feeble 
brother Hyrcanua succeeding to the throncj the ultra 
Pliarisees would govern even more absolutely than they 
hud done andcr Alexandra ; and then would not rest sa- 
tisfied with loss than the uttor ruiQ of the friends of 
Jannaii 

Though thia reasoning was more plausible than just — 
alnee it wag evident that Queen Alexandra conld irapoao 
but liftie restrnint on the animosity of the dominant 
PharieeeB, and that had they been iDclined to incur the 
risk of a civil war, the namo of Alexandra would have 
been a tower of strength to them, even in a greater degree 
than that of Ilyrcanus could bo, aa hia mental impotence 
was generally known — the chief of the Sadducees readily 
adopted the views of Ariatobulus, and seconded his design 
with such zeal, that in fourteen days twenty.two of tho 
principal stroogholda of Jude'a declared for him. 

The queen, on her aict bed, had noticed the absence of 
her younger son on the morning after his departure ; but 
probably sho did not suspect his deaign, and, at all eventa, 
she did not deem it neceaaary or wise t" compel his return 
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to JemBalem* The Fhariseea, however, Boon obtained 
infonD&tion of his rapid progress, and that not only the 
Sadducees, and the army generally, went over to him, but 
that even the people, with whom the sect of the PhariseeB 
had HO long been all-powerfol, evinced a strong inclination 
in his favour. Their principal chiefs, unprepared for auch 
an emergency, now presented themaelves at the queen's 
bedside, and bringing Hyrcanus, her elder son, with them, 
they urgently pressed her to declare her views on this 
alarming state of things, and to advise them what to do; 
their object being to use her authority, as she was much 
beloved by the people. 

The queen, who was dying, had just strength enough 
left to declare that she felt herself paat the cares of go- 
remment. She however named her son Hyrcamis for her 
snccessor, remarking that she left the Pharisees every 
requisite for the defence and protection of the new king 
and of themselves, — arms, soldiers, and money ; and that 
it waa for them to make the best use of the abundant 
means at their disposal. She expired immediately after- 
ward, leaving behind her a reputation for wisdom, piety, 
and kindliness which would have been perfect, were it not 
for the stigma with which her treachery to the murdered 
Prince Antigonua has branded her name,^* 

" Tbere is reason to doulut whether tlie Quaen Alexandra, or Salomo, 
the mother of HjrcBJiija ajid ArbtoMnB ir., vas the same person yrith. 
the Queen Solomet or AloiaQdro, the widoff^ of Anstoboliia I., vho con- 
fipired agBJoat faer brother-in-law Antigonos^ Joaephna, indeed, ererj- 
whore Bpeofes of her as if but one qneea of the name were in question ; 
bnt an eiaminalioa of dates will prove that auch cannot be the case. For 
Hyreanus, the eldest son of Alexandra hy Jannai^ was, acoordiog to Joeo- 
phns himself, upward of dghtj years of age when he was put to death, 
30 B. 0. 1. He must therefore hare been bom about the year 111 B* 0. B'? 
and as Anatobulus I. did not die until the year 106 b. g^ a.^ it foUowa that 
at the time Jannai married the childleas widow of Ariatobulus I., hia eon 
EjrcnuuB must have been five years old, and consequently could not be 
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Hor peaceable reign of nine jpnrs Lnd done mucTi to 
obliterate tbe traces and to repair tlio ravages eauaed hj 
the long civil wnr ; and tliongli her adniiniJitrjLf.ifin Wii^ 
merely nominal, po that the merit of the good done rlnrin<j 
her reign in rcalitv belongs to the Sanhodrin, etill we 
mxiat not forget that on more occisions than one, she, as 
queen regent, sacrificed her feelinga to her daly; and 
that vhen at last sbe did to some extent indulge her feel- 
inga, it was in support of clemency and of the true 
interests of her dynasty. 

B"o sooner had she descended to the grare, than the 
horrors of ctvil ^rar, ■which she had long restrained, burst 
forth over the land. The reign of the Pharisees had been 
rigorous to that degree that it alienated the people, who, 
till then^ ^^^ been so strongly attached to them. The 
Talmad [tlerush, tr* Sauhtdriti,) records iatitancea of tlieir 
judicial aeverity, and also of the reaction they created in 
tho popular mind. Thna Simon tho eon of Shotahh ta 
said OD one occasion to have sentenced an^d executed 
eighty women convicted of witchcraft. 

Two of the relatives of these women conspired together 
to obtain full revenge on the rigorous judge. They ac- 

thfl Bon of thewid^w. It is tma that, nccordin^ to this viav, Jannni wns 
a fftther at Uip ago of se^oateen ; and as he died after a reign of twnntj- 
seven jeara, in liis rnrtj-ninth year, whilfl lug mfc, who eurvivod tiiw 
onlj by uinc jears, wia auvcnty-thrcB ^cara oH "wUeo flliu JlcJ, it fi>L1owfl 
tlint aho wua 6ftppa yaara oliLor tliim ho. And tHis woold gi*o ua a royal 

pttnco of Bevontocn mu-iried to a woman of thirtj-two, old cn^jngh to ha\o 
boeo his mothor as well aa the motbor of hJa son. But this dlKcropancy 
hi?twecQ tho ago of Lho king md quaen remainB tlio aamo, whatever 
opinLoii we adopt willi respect to the identity of the mother of ITyrcanna 
and tha viclaw of At-iatohuliu L Tha uoticoa in the Tahnud (which qpJIi 
the daughter of Sbct-ahh Zion) oa Jumu and hia family are too scanty ta 
help us to get over the difficulty ; and jia Joacphua evideotlj controdJcla 
hiuisolf^ it iH sbfegt to o^buma two diatluct Alexandras, bo as not to ixitor- 

Ten with tbe igeof Hyrcnnos n. 
Vol. it. ITj 
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onsed tlie only aon of Simon of a capital crime; and bo 
flkilfolly had they planned tbelr charge and framed their 
evidence, that the innocent youth waa convicted, and the 
wretched father compelled to pass sentence of lieath npon 
him. When the young man was led forth for exeontion, 
the false accusers relented, and came forward to declare 
that they had committed perjury, and that the conviat 
was innocent. But the law, according to the interpreta- 
tion of the Pharisees, doea not permit a witness to retract 
or to recall the testimony to which he has sworn ; no other 
evidence could be produced to inralidate or rebut the first 
statement on which the condemnation had been founded ; 
and the unhappy Simon, a prey to contending emotions, 
was wavering between hia duties as a judge and chief of 
ibe law and his feelings as a loving father. His son, 
however, with a degree of fortitude seldom Burpasfled, 
urged his father to carry out the sentence, '« for/' said he, 
<tit is bettor I should die, than that doubt should be 
thrown on the interpretation of the law," And so he died. 

All this, however, acted on public opinion unfavourably 
to the party in power; and as the imbecile and indolent 
disposition of Hyrcanus II. was generally known, the people 
dreaded that, with the death of the queen, even the feeble 
restraint which she had imposed on the rigoar of the sena- 
tors would cease, and their rule become inanpportable. 
Aristobulus himself, in the first instance, and the friends 
of his father who had joined him, had doubtless watched 
this change of opinion in the people; and as they were 
assured of the soldiery and of the priests, their Bucceas did 
not appear doubtful. 

The friends of Hyrcanus had seized on the wife and 
children of Aristobulus, and caused them to be strictly 
confined in the royal palace or castle of Baris ; and 
threats were held oat that the life of these precious 
pledges should answer for his rebellion, unless he at once 
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flubmittcd to the lawful authority of his older brother- 
But AriatobuluB had already formed sg strong a purty 
among the Encmb(?rs of tho Sanhedrin, as well as among 
the mercenaries who guarded the pdace, that he aav no 
rea.son to dread any immediate violenoe to his wife or 
children. Itegardleas, therefore, of the menaces of the 
Hyrcaniata, he took upon himself the royal state and title, 
and advanced against Jerusalem by slow marches, each 
day bringing him fresh accessions of strength. 

The Hyrcanists, finding that nothiog but the sword 
could decide between the two brothers, raised what forces 
they could and marched agaiust him- The two armies 
met at Jericho, and a battle appeared inevitable. But as 
Ariatobulus — ardent and full of confidence in the bravery 
and fidelity of the veterans whom his father had so oftea 
led on to victory — advanced to the charge, the great ma- 
jority of the troops of Hyrcanua passed over and joined 
the ranks of Lis competitor. Thty were followed by 
Boveral members of tho Sanhedrin, who had secretly en- 
tered into rclationa ^ith Ati^tobulua. The unfortunate 
Hyrcanua fled and shut himaolf up in tho aamo eastlo of 
BsLris in which his sister-in-law and nophewfl were confined. 
The few tiroopa th&t remained fa.]tbful to him, and had 
followed him in bis flight, threw themselvea into the forti- 
fications of the temple, where they soon found themselves 
destitute of provisions^ and were compelled to surrender 
to AristohLilus, who thus, with little or no bloodahed, 
ohtaiaed possession of the entire kingdom. 

Poor Hyrcanus was left without any defenderfl in arms, 
and with scarcely any adherents. But his rigbt was un- 
questionable. And Ariatobulus, who had not hesitated 
to seize on tho supreme power, which he justly averred hia 
brother waa incapable of wielding for the public good, 
did not venture to offer any indignity to the feeble but 
guiltless man whom he had stripped of hia crown, but 
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could not rob of his birthright. Under these circnm- 
stances, Hyrcanua, timid and destitute of ambitioD, pro- 
posed a treaty, which Arifltobnlua accepted, and which 
transferred to the latter the rights of the former. 

According to Josephus, {Antiq. lib. xiv, cap, 1-3,) Hjt- 
canuB abdicated both the crown and the high-priesthood; 
and was thenceforth to lead a private life, but with all the 
honours due to his rank and regal birth. According to 
Jewish historians, however, [JuckaBin fo. 138 B, Rahad 
8, 1,) Hjrcanus only abdicated the kingdom, but preserved 
the dignity of high-priest until his Bight from Jerusalem, 
of which we shall presently speak. We ourselves incline 
to this latter account, in preference to that of Josephus. 
For Aristobulua at the time aff'ected to court popularity; 
and among the Jews of all sects nothing could be more 
linpopular than the union of the two offices of king and 
pontiff in the same person* 

To strengthen the treaty, and to secure to the descend- 
ants of Hyrcanus, who had no son, that royal dignity 
which he himself laid down, It was agreed that his only 
daughter should be given in marriage to the eldest son of 
Aristobulus. And in order to give their treaty the great- 
eat possible degree of solemnity and publicity, it waa 
sworn to by both brothers in the temple, at the altar, be- 
fore the sanctuary, in the presence of the priests, and 
within flight of the assembled people. The transaction 
being thus completed, Hyrcanua evacuated the royal 
castle of Baris, and withdrew to the mansion which, dur- 
ing the lifetime of his mother, he had occupied in Jerusa- 
lem. His reign bad only lasted three months ; and in 
laying down the crown ho doubtless blessed his happy 
Btara for having been relieved from the perils, anxieties, 
vexations, and griefs to which ho had been a prey during 
bis short-lived royalty, and which fonned all that he had 
tasted of regal sway and enjoyment. 
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Ariatobutus, better qualified tban he to preside over the 
deatinies of hia people, reigoed dx years with consider- 
able prudence. A Saddiicee bimaelf, and raised to the 
throne by the aid chiefly of that sect, he yet preserved 
moderation sufficient not to persecute the Pharisees, or to 
renew against their tenets the severe decree of his father 
and grandfather. Indeed, it d&cs not appear that ha in 
any way molested thcnij or even deprived their chicfa of 
their Boats in the Sanhcdrin; though, of course, ho iilici 
up every vacancy in that anguat conncll with friooda of 
hifl own, and generally trsinsferred the oiEces of trust ani 
power to his own partiaans. 

But though he did not unduly interfere with the Phari- 
Beea, they did not trust him, but looted upon hia furbear- 
anoe aa either the effect of present weakness, or else as a 
snare to lull them into false security. They ascribed to 
their adversaries a degree of cunning and deepdaid 
schemes of revenge which are proved by no facts or 
overt acts; and feeling that their own Beet had nothing to 
hope for, but much to fear, from Aristobulua, they continued 
to look upon Hyrcanus aa their chief and the legitimate 
king of Judea. Unfortunately for the independence anl 
welfare of the Jews, the fears of the Phariaees were 
shared by a man who poBHeaaed a perfect mastery over tho 
weak mind of Hyrcanus, and whoso ahrewd and corrupt 
appreciation of events enabled him eventually to roiae his 
own houso on the ruin of the A^moncans. 

That man waa Antipae, or, as ho Grccified hia name, 
Antipater, the father of that King Herod, or Honrdoaa, 
whose evil repute is alike recorded in Jowiah as in Chris- 
tian historj. Antipater was the son of an ofl&cor high in 
the confidence of King Jannai, who appointed him go- 
vernor of Iduraca, and of Queen Alexandra, who conti- 
nued him in that office. Respecting this progenitor and 
grandfather of a royal dynasty, his early life and pedi- 

15* 
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gree, BO little is known, tliat even his name is uncertain. 
While friends and flatterers of that prosperous family re- 
presented the Heroda as of pure and noble Judean de- 
aceut, their enemies, who are far more numerous, exclaimed 
that thej were originally idolaters of the lowest station, 
and holding mean ofGces in a heathen temple. 

Strabo falls into the error of assuming that the Herod 
family belonged to the ancient blood-royal of Judca, the 
house of David, The panegyrist of King Herod, Nicho- 
las DamaaceneB, who published his history during the life- 
time of that monarch, derived his pedigree from one of 
tho chiefs of those Jows who returned from Babylon- 
ish captivity. For this piece of barefaced flattery this 
writer is sharply rebuked by Joaephus, who, however, 
goes BO farther back than the father of Antipater, a 
noble Idnmoan, and governor under> Jannai of his na- 
tive province. 

A later Jewish writer {Semach David, xvii, 1,) says 
this governor was of Jewish descent, and after the con- 
version of the Idumeans under Hyrcanns I. married a 
lady of royal birth in that country, whence he was desig- 
nated as the Idumean. 

It is, however, well known that tho family of Herod 
never insisted on their Judean origin. It is even related 
of King Agrippa, the grandaou of King Herod, that on 
one occasion, when the Law of Moses was read in hie 
presence, the words, ^^From the midst of thy brethren 
shalt thou set a king over thee; thou mayeat not set over 
thee a stranger who is not thy brother," (Dent, xvii, 15,) 
so affected the king that he began to weep bitterly ; on 
which the assembled Sanhedrin, who witnessed hia emo- 
tion, with one accord exclaimed, ^<Thon art our brother; 
thou artindeed our brother!" An anecdote which goes 
far to confirm the statement of Josephus, especially ob it 
is well known that one of the reasons for the invincible 
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dislike Witt which tho Jewish nation viewed ITcrod tho 
Great, was hia being of alien ieacent, 

Eusebius (Ecclesiastical Hifitorj-, lib. i, CJip. 6,7) speaks 
of a letter written by Julius Africanua, and in which Anti- 
pater is stated to have been the son of one Herod, who?te 
father was veatrj-koeper in the temple of Apollo at Asca- 
lon; and 90 poor withal that when his Hon (Herod) was 
taken prisoner by some Arab robbers, he bad not the 
means to pay the ransom they demanded; that young 
Herod conae'iuently remained with these roriog Idumeaa 
plunderers, who subsequently were subjugated by Hyr- 
canus I- and compelled to embrace the Jewish religion- This 
last account is not at all iaconsiatent with the statement 
of Josephus that this man was an Idumeau noble; for tho 
very fact of bis being appointed governor of the province 
would raitie his family to the rauk of nobluSj \vUalever 
hifl origin might have been.^^ 

Amid all theae conflicting opinions} one fact remains 
established: the father of Antipatcr was governor of 
Idamon. In that office ho bad entered into relations of 
amity with the king of tho Arabs, which sutsecjuently 
became of great utility to his Hon. Antipatcr bad, as a 
boy, been sent to Jerusalem, partly aa a hoatago and 
partly for education, and was brougbc up with the two 
BODS of King Jannai, who were nearly of the sarae age 

'* HarUuuiii, a loarneiJ Jesuit of the aaventconth centniy, who hud the 

tmgular crotchet of tisserting that all tlia Oruck and Latin claaaioa is-oro 
fnT^oi-ieH, wif.^ the marmfiirturing of ivbich Oie Tleneiliatiue Umnk^ hfld 
fluiuiiod tliPiD5f?lveB in their tiloisters daring the thirtfiflntL and fuuxtei^nlh 
centuinea, nol who inclLidca dnsephns's trorka in t^o nunihi^r uf thoee 
foTEeries, inaiata upon it» that Herod, King of Judea, was on AthPnian. 
Hifl pritufn are, that tliis king, oit tioino of Lis inQduls, Id cn-Ui^d a hvanFivs- 
tar of Atkana; LLod that ihoro actiinllj was a fiLincus tnKii of tha nn-iaa at 
Herod living in Athutia duriue the days of Ctesar und of Ciuero. We 
moQtlon Ihia opiiiion only for il3 aingnlarity, and to show what ahaurd- 
iiira Tery loarnod mfto may aomelimes propound. 
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irith himself. Hia courage, ready wit, and decision of 
character aoon gained for him a perfect mastery over the 
mind of the foeble HyrcanuB, with whom his insinuating 
addresa and apparent kindliness speedily rendered him a 
prime favourite, AriHtobulns, on the contrary, soon took 
a deep dislike to Antipater, which grew with hia growth, 
and reached that degree of intensity that he could not 
conceal the aversion which the aight of Antipater called 
forth within him. A lively French writer (Salyador) 
speaks of this aversion as a secret instinct, which seemed 
to tell Aristobulus that among the causes that were to 
ruin bis dynasty, this Antipater would rank foremost. 

We have no means of knowing how or where Antipater 
was occupied during the stirring events that followed the 
death of Queen Alexandra, until the transfer of the sa- 
preme power from Hyrcanus to Aristobulus. But the 
probability appears to be that Antipater was actively en- 
gaged in upholding Hyrcanus' cause in Idumea, and was 
not in Jerusalem at the time of the treaty. But soon 
after Hyrcanus' retirement into private life, we find Anta-> 
pater at his side, busy as a go-between, keeping up the 
communication between the disaffected Pharisees and the 
chief of their choice, the abdicated ting* The commu- 
nity of interests between himself and the leading Fhari- 
seea, equally shut out from power by the personal dislike 
of Aristobulus, made it easy for Antipater to keep up 
among the great body of that sect a feeling of jealousy 
and fear against the reigning monarch, whom they styled 
a usurper, and who, they were assured by the subtle Idu- 
mean, would never think himself secure until be had cut off 
his injured brother, and with him all those who had sup- 
ported his righteous cause- 
By such insinuations, he soon drew the Pharisees into 
his design of dethroning Aristobulus, and restoring Hyr- 
canus to the throne. His greatest difficulty was to prevail 
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on Hyrcanns to join tliero, for the indolent disposition of 
thit prince long reaiated all ABti|iater*a import iimtiea. 
As yoar nftcr your glided hy, IIjrcEiiufl became more ol- 
Btinate m Hs refusal to believe that his brother would at- 
terapt any thing against his life. He himself had no nm- 
tition, nor yet the desire to recover a crown that to him 
had proved one of tlioma ; or if he had, it waa checked and 
overcome by the danger of the attempt, which he viewed 
in the most dismal light, ^^^heo Antipater perceived that 
fear was Hyrcaum* predominant feeling, hia first care 
waa to secure an asylum where that timid prince might 
feel himself safe from the heavy hand of hia brother* This 
asjlum he succeeded in obtaining with Aretaa, King of the 
Aiabs, reaiding in Petra^ whom he visited in person, and 
whence he returned to Jerusalem with such despatch and 
privacy, that ho came back before hia absence had been 
BUfipected. 

He then began to work upon Hyrcanus' fears by the 
asaiirance that hie hfo wns in immediate danger, and that 
unless ho at onoc escaped nothing could save him- His 
remonstrances were seconded by several of Hyrcanus' 
friends, who declared that they shared the danger; that 
their lives depended on hia safety; that he was the choice 
of the people^ who would not fail to rally in his cauBc afl 
floon 18 hia pcraon was known to ho heyond the immediate 
reach of hia brother's power. All these importunities so 
completely bewildered the imbecile Hyrcanna, that he lost 
all power of will and of action. Antipater, who had reason 
to dread that hia treasonable design could not much longer 
remain concealed from Aristobulus, and who therefore was 
himself actuated by the very fear withwhichhe had laboured 
so hard to inoculate Hyrcanus, took advantage of the proa- 
Irate condition of that hapleas prince, and carried him off 
by night, and almoat by force, from Jerusalem. Every pre- 
paration had quietly been made to insute rapidity of loco- 
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motion ; and the pa^siTe Hyrcanns allowed himself to be 
hnzTied along, almost without reBtiDg, until he reached 
Fetra. 

It ia probable that on his previous Tieit to the king of 
the Arabfl, Antipater had asked for no more than an 
asylum for Hyrcanns, wboselife, he averred, was threatened 
by his brother, the usurper of his crown. But when the 
legitimate sovereign of Judea was present to ratify en- 
gagements which his minister might contract, Antipater 
began to treat with Aretas for his co-operation to restore 
Hyrcaniis to the throne. The Jewish negotiator stated that 
lus master had numerous adherents, and that a powerful 
party in Jndea would be sure to declare for him as soon as 
he conld appOjar at the head of an army ; that Hyrcanus was 
a man of mild, peaceable diBposition, who would in no caae 
attack or molest his neighbours; while Aristobulua resem- 
bledjiis father Jannai, from whose activity and enterprise 
the Arabs bad already sufiered so much ; that the usurper 
had been prevented from carrying out his father's plana 
of conquest solely by the necessity of watching the party 
of Hyrcanus, and of keeping hia forcea at home and in 
readinesB to auppress any rising on the part of hia brother's 
adherents; that under these circumstances it was mani- 
festly the interest of Aretas to help Hyrcanus to regain 
his crown, especially as Hyrcanus was willing to pay 
liberally for effectual aid. 

Aretas listened favourably to these representations ; and 
a treaty was eoncluded, by which the king of the Arabs 
engaged to load the king of Judea back to Jerusalem at 
the head of an efficient army, and the king of Judea un- 
dertook to restore to the king of the Arabs twelve consider- 
able fortified cities on the southern and eastern frontiers 
of Jndea, which King Jannai had conquered and reunited 
to the original possesaions of Israel. Thus the very first 
aet in the political and administrative career of Antipater, 
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fully indioated tho spirit and policy of the ncrodian dy- 
nasty, wliicli looked for eupport to forcigncrSj and ^aa 
ever reaily to sacriGee to its oirn private iLdvan cement tho 
beat intereala of Judea. 

Aretas acted up to his engagementj raised an arniy, it 
is said of fifty thousand men, invaded Judea, and proclaimed 
himself the auxiliary and champion of the legitimate king, 
Hyrcanus, andassuch^ancnemyof the usurper Arislobulus, 
but not of the Jewish nation. The partisans of Hyrcauua 
flocked to hia standard, while Ariatohulus^ taken by anr- 
prise, was but ill prepared to encounter such an icyasion. 
But tlie veterans of King Jannai despised the Arabs ivhoin 
they had eo often defeated ; and Aristobulus readily com- 
plied with their loadly-espressed desire to be at once led 
against tho enemy. 

In hiB eagerness, howeverj he overlooked the fact that 
tho Arabs had been joined by numbers of Jews, who would 
fight with all the rage of party zeal and of sectarian ran- 
COOT. His forces boldly met tho Arabs and their ausilio- 
TiGB the Hyrcaniata; but after a long and obatinato £ght 
the greater number prevailed, and Ai'iatoLulua was de- 
feated with groat loss. lie retreated to Jerusalem, and 
was closely pursued by Aretas, who presented himself be- 
fore the gates and demanded admission as the ally of the 
lawful sovereign of Jndea. The adherents of Hyrcanua 
in the city rose; the mass of the citiacns, awed by the nu- 
merous forces that threatened to besiege them, offered no 
resistance ; the gates were thrown open, and Aretas^ at the 
head of hia Arabs, cDtered the city of Jerusalem without 
opposition. Aristobuloa, with the few troops thn,t had 
escaped from the battle, retreated within the fortifications 
of tho temple; the priests and his principal Sadducce ad- 
herenta joined him, and prepared to defend him and them- 
selves to the utmost ; while the populace, under the in- 
fluence of the Pharisees, declared for Hyrcanus and leub 
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their aid to Aretas, who at once laid aiege to the temple 
mount. 

ThiB Budden change in the affairs of Judea took place 
in the early part of spring, and shortly before the great 
annual festival of the Passover, the due celebration of which 
made it imperative on the greater part of the male 
population of Judea to appear at the temple. But as, 
under the existing state of things, this became impossible, 
many eminent inhabitants of Judea retired to Egypt to 
celebrate the Passover in the temple built by OniaSf and 
which thus obtained the recognition that until then had 
been denied to it by the Judeaus. As those who were 
besieged within the temple of Jernaalem had neither Iambs 
nor other animals required for the sacrifices of the fea- 
val, Aristobulus applied to the besiegers to supply him 
with the necessary number, so that the public offerings 
mighi not be interrupted. The besiegers agreed so to do, 
on condition that he should pay one thousand drachms of 
silver for every head of cattle, and that they should re- 
ceive the money before they delivered the animals, Aris- 
tobuIuB consentedf and the money was let down to the 
besiegers by a cord from the top of the wall that encom- 
passed the temple mount. But the thieving Arabs had no 
sooner received the money than, instead of furnishing the 
animals as agreed, they began to deride the Jews m the 
temple^^ for their folly in parting with their money for 

■A A TaJmudia le^od relates that the beategers fanuahed the beaieged 
irith tvo lombB every day^ one for the coDtinoal offering m the mommg, 
&nd the second for the evening offering ; and that these iambs irere hoisted 
up to the temple mount in a basket, vhieh the besieged lowered with the 
payment agreed upon. After ihia had been done aereral dajs, a man, 
well versed m Greek mythology, advised the besiegera to put a swine inetead 
of a lamb into the basket. His advice was adopted, and the impure animal 
had nearly reached the summit of the temple wall before the imposi^on vaa 
diaeoTered. This gave rise U> a decree which anathematized the raising of 
swine In Judea, and the teaching of Greek mytholi^ to Jewish children. 
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TiotTiing. The prieate, filled with grief at the interruption 
of tiic public worships and mortified at tLe disLoncaty and 
want of faith of the hoaicgora, wont before the altar, and, 
in lien of sacrifices, offered up their prayers that the Lord 
would speedily punish tho perfidious foea for theii' con- 
tempt of hiB worship. 

Another crime, greater and still more atrocious, lecauso 
committed by Jews, likewise disgraced the progrcsB of tha 
aiege. There Uved, at that time, a man in Jerusalem of 
advanced age and groat piety, named Shonia Hamangol^ 
" Oniaa of the circle," to whose prayers unfailing efficacy 
and power was ascribed.'' He had retired from Jerusa- 
lem and taken refuge in one of the caverns near tho city, 
where some of the most violent of the Hyrcanista laid hold 
of him, dragged him by main force to the siege, and 
insisted upon his offering prayers to Grod for the destrac- 
tion of King Aristobuloa and his adherents* He resisted 
a long timo^ til], worn out by their threats and importu- 
nities, he lifted up liia hand^ to he&ven and prayed, '^Lord 
God of Israel^ eoveieign raler of the universe, those that 
befliego thy temple are thy people, and thoac that are 
bofliogod within it are thy priests. Thoreforej I bcaeech 
thee, Lord! do not hoar either side when tbey pray 
against each other/' Hi? had scarcely pronounced thia 
brief and most patriotic supplication, before the exaape- 

" Ou one occftsion of long and gpipvoos drought, ffliCQ frLinine thrctttcaed 
the IauiIt and public loetb iLiii] pni^cra had hocn repeated In vaia, llboiua 
trnoi>d H. cir-D^F in tho ground, entered Titliin it, and cuntiniicil Uia priLjara 
InccsaOntlj, until eui hbundiuit full of rain refreMiikt tTte piLrch<Hl lanil and 
averted the impcmliu^ mdamity. Frotu tliin uinjumstanec he ubtoJutil tbo 
&arniimo of Ilitmangol, "of the cird*>,'^ wbich attested tho cfG<:n.cy of ]iia 
prayers. Tha l^aaUclriQ doua not Hftitnto iuLve oltogatber apjirovsd of hb 
didjIu of prnying, nn it in reconlcd tUut Qudou thtj sun of 8IiEtahh aauL 4 
mfliflpngor to tell bitn in tbp name of ihat JVaj<»; (ppoflidont,) "If thou 
wert nnt Hbonin, I should ba^o Bxcommaniaated thee." (Talmud, tr. 
Tiiaiiilft. fo, 2a.) 

Vol. II. 10 
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rated multitude let fly at tim such volleys of atones, afl 
-killed him on the spot, 

Josephus (Antiq, lib. xiv. cap. 2-4,) remarks that mis- 
deeds ao heinous called for speedy punishment ; and aa the 
crimes had been twofold, the chastisement with which the 
people were visited was likewise twofold. An awful storm, 
shortly after the murder of Hhonia, destroyed all the fruit 
and grain throughout Judea, ao that a measure of wheat 
sold for eleven drachms of eilvoTj and all the people suf- 
fered grievously from famine. The second punishment, 
however, was far more fatal. The Romans interfered in 
the affaira of Judea with a strong hand, and aucceasively 
subdued the country, deatroyed the city and temple, and 
dispersed the Jewish people, who have never since heen 
able to recover the land promised to Abraham, Isaac, or 
Jacob, or to reconstruct the body politic of Israe]. 

The adherents of Aristobulua throughout Judea who had 
not been able to join him previous to his hasty and ill- 
advised attack on the invaders, and who had, at first, been 
completely overwhelmed by the sudden and calamitous 
progress of events, gradually began to rally; and as, to 
their great joy, they found that the temple was. stoutly 
defended, they determined to strain every nerve in order 
to^uccour their king before he should be reduced to ex- 
tremity. The mass of the people, upbraiding Hyroanus' 
faction for hanng brought an army of foreign marauders 
into the land, and exasperated at the interruption of the 
temple- worship and at the insult offered to religion, also 
began to take np arma in the cause of Ariatobulus- A 
considerable force was thus collected and on the point of 
marching to Jerusalem, in order to raise the siege of the 
temple, to expel the foreign invaders, and to puniah the 
traitors that had invited them. The advance of this 
army, however, as well aa the siege operations of Aretas 
and hia auxiJiarics, were suddenly arrested by the start- 
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ling intclUgcnoe thot a Roman army tad taken pos^csaion 
of Damascus anil was approacliitig tlic borders of Judca," 
'With the declared intention of putting down the diaturb- 
ancea in that cowntry. The chiefs of the two Jewish 
factlonB felt the importance of securing the good grsicea 
of these powerful arbitratora; and ambassadors from Hyr- 
oanuB, ag well as from Aristobnlus, presented themaelvea 
before the officers who commanded the Roman troops, 
advancing from Damascus toward Judca. 

The wars so long waged againat Mithridates had at 
length been succesafully brought to a close. That mo- 
narch, cipelled from hia dominions, had sought refuge with 
his ally and BOn-in-law, Tigranoa, who, by hia refusal to 
surrender the fugitive^ had brought upon himself the ir- 
resistible arms oF the Romans. They soon reduced the 
king of Armenia nearly to a level with the ex-king of 
Pontus. Tigranes's army was routed; his proud capita], 
Tigranocertay taken and plundered ; and he himself, alto- 
gethcr uottttendcJ and anxioua only for tbo safety of Mb 
person, bad escaped to dark lurking-places in the northern 
and roughest parts of Armenia. There he was found by 
Mithrtdatee, who hs-d not been present at the rout of the 
Armenian armyj and who now shared with his vanijuiahed 
son-in-law, bis own guards and every other supply with 
which he was furnished. His advice and sympathy en- 
cOTiraged Tigranes to endeavour in some measure to re- 
trieve his affairs by raising another army, while both the 
kings joined in humbly Boliciting aid from the Parthiana, 
which they did not obtain. 

But Lucullus, the Roman general whose valonr and skill 
had reduced these two powerful kingB to so abject a con- 
dition, was now to encounter a more formidable foe, in the 
disaffection of his own troops. They who had been the 
jnstmmencs of hia glory, became the tools used for his dis- 
grace. Lucullua had on more occastons than one during 
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his command in the e&st, restrained the extortion of tax- 
'gathererB, set bomids to the exorbitancy of nanrera — some 
of them of the bigheet rank — and resisted the corruption 
of jndgoB and the chicanery of lawyers, who, like vTiItures, 
had flocked from Rome into the newly-conqnered provinces 
to fatten upon their life-blood. By theae means, however, 
he had ronBed and combined against himself the bitter 
rancour of all who were concerned in these abuses, and 
particularly the keen resentment of the whole body of 
Boman knights, who farmed the revenues of the provinces. 
The clamours they raised against him gained strength and 
effect from the nnhappy circumstances of the times. In 
the progress of luxury and sel&hneas, fomented and fed by 
an accumnlation of external advantages, the Romans had 
arrived at a most corrupt and degraded state of society. 
Men of real worth were so few and so little inclined to 
pander to the paaslons of the populace, that unprincipled 
^^tists, who assumed the semblance of virtue as a gainful 
art, acquired unbounded popularity, and became the fond 
idols of profligate and wrong-headed votaries. 

An idol of this kind public partiality had erected in the 
person of Cneiua Pompeius, a favourite of Sylla, who for 
his successes in Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and Africa, had saluted 
him with the title of Great, before hiB twenty-fifth year. 
Popular favour had granted him the honours of a public 
triumph, while he had yet reached no higher civil dignity 
than that of a knight, and had gained his victories not 
over foreign enemies, but over domestic rebels. He had 
been Consul jointly with Crassus, of whom hereafter we 
shall have occasion to say more, in the same year that 
Lucullus defeated Tigranes: and his emissaries had sown 
the seeds of disaffection so successfully in the minds of the 
army in A&ia, that the troops of Lucullus refused any longer 
to obey that commander, and declared that they would 
follow no leader except the great and generous Pompeius. 
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The king of Pontus, then m hia sixty-nintli ycar^ "but 
watctful, activo, and cnterpriaing as ever, soou becttmC' 
acquainted with the disafibction and diHobcdienoe tliat pre- 
vailed in the Romim army, and at once turned it to hia 
oirn advantage by suddenly malting an inroad into his 
own hereditary king<lom, and defeating the heutenant of 
Lucullua with great slaughter. The enemies of that com- 
mander raised an outcry against him, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting him recalled, and his command transfer- 
red to PonipeiuSj with powers Such as till then had never 
heen coii6ded to any Roman general. 

He had shortly before been appoiDted to head an arma- 
ment against the pirates of Cihciii ; and to give the greats 
est possible eflicaey to his operations^ he was entrusted 
with supreme authority during three years, oyer all tho 
seaa navigated by the Komang, and all the shores subject 
to tbetr sway to the distance of fifty miles inland. He 
was to be furnished with five hundred galleys; one hun- 
dred and twenty thouaand sailora, eoldieraj and marines ; 
a body of £vc thouaaud horso; six thousand talcnta (equal 
to BIX milliona of dollars) in ready money, and an unlimited 
command over the Roman treasures throughout all their 
territories. His success had Leon equal to the vastneas 
of his means. In one single campaign he efffictunlly sub- 
dued tho pirates, sunk three hundred and seventy- eight 
of their galleys, destroyed one hundred and twenty of 
their harbours and strongholdB, and forever broke their 
power. 

The whole of his vast forces flushed with victory, ho 
now joined to the armies that had heen commanded by 
LuGullos, and found it easy to complete what that ill-re- 
warded general had so well begun — the subjagation of Mi- 
thridates und Tigranes, Tho former of these two kings, 
outmaD^euvrcd by the generalship and overwhelmed by the 
numberfl of the Romans, was once more and irretrievably 
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diBpoBeesaed of Ms dominionB; vhile Tigranes, as abject 
in adversity as he bad been insolent in prosperity, sue* 
Gnmbed to tbe terror tbat preceded Pompey, and submitted 
to the terms whiob that conqueror wag pleased to dictate, 
and which tranaferred to the Komans the entire kingdom 
of Syria, the ancient heritage of the Seleucidse, but whom 
the Syrians themselres had expelled fourteen years previ- 
ously, when they elected Tigranes< The Roman chief, 
whose personal presence was required in the lesser Ar- 
menia, sent his lieutenants Scaurus and Gabinias on before 
him to occupy Antioch and Damascus, the ancient seats 
of the royal house of the Seleucus. 

Before these commanders of the Romans, the ambassa- 
dors both of Aristohulua and Hyrcanus presented them- 
selves, both equally eager to secure the favour of the Ro- 
mans. But that favour was only to be obtained at the 
price of hard cash. And Aristobulus, who keld the temple 
and all its nch treasury, possessed advantages against 
which poor Hyrcanus could not contend. He could only 
afford promises, while his competitor gave ready money. 
Moreover, the Romans deemed it much easier to frighten 
away the besieging Arabs for Aristobulus, than to take so 
strong a fortress as the temple for Hyrcanus, For the 
price of four hundred talents (about four hundred thousand 
dollars) paid to Scaurus, and of a sum variously estimated 
at from one hundred to three hundred talents (one hundred 
thousand to three hundred thousand dollars) to his col- 
league, Gabinius, a letter was granted by Scaurus com- 
manding Aretas to abandon the siege and to quit Judea, 
nnder the threat tbat in the event of his refusal the Roman 
arms would at once be turned against him. 

Aretas was not in a condition to disobey the haughty 
orders of the Roman. The siege was progressing slowly. 
The foTceB which had been raised by the adherents of 
Aristobnlns would of themselves have been enough to give 
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full occupation to Arctas and tte Tlyrconlsts: tlic garrison 
of the temple, cncouragcil by the approaching auccour of 
friendfij woa roady at the Bhortost notice for ft dosperato 
effort against the besiegers ; and when to all this we add 
llie terror of tte Roman name, it is not surprii^iag that 
Ai'Gtas at once raised the siege and began his retreat, car- 
rying Hyrcanua and Antipater along with him. 

But though Scaurns had interdicted all further hostilities 
OE the part of tho Arabs, he had not extended the same 
prohibition to the Jewa. The siege of the temple had no 
sooner been raised, than Aristobulus snlliod forth with the 
garrison and hastened to put himself at the head of the 
armj which his adherents had raised, and which was cH' 
camped at no great distance from Jerusalem. Eager to be 
revenged for his own defeat, and for the insult offered to 
the worship of the temple, tho king of Judoa hurried his 
army onward in pursuit of the Arabs, whom he overtook, 
attacked, unddefeated with great slaughter, at a place called 
Papyrion. Seven thousand Arabs were slainj and with 
them CephalioD, the hrother of Antipater, 

DoubtlcBa one motive of Aristobulua' impetuous on- 
slaught on the retreating invaders, was to obtain poeeesaiou 
of the persons of Hyrcanua and his ehiof connsellor Anti- 
pater. In this, however^ ho was disappointed, as the pru- 
dBut Idumean had taken timely care of himself and of Lis 
master- Ariatobulus returned victorious to JeruBalem ; 
and tho spoil of the Arabs offered the victora some com- 
penaation for the loss Jiidea had sustained through the in- 
vasion. Joaephus gives it as his opinion, that, had tho Ro- 
mans not interfered to save him, Aristobulus must have 
succumbed to Ilyrcnniia and his Arab ally. Thia opinion, 
however, seems but little btirnc out by facta, when we con- 
Bider first, how completely Aretaa was overtbrown by the 
Jews ; and nextj how vigorously the temple was defended 
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against the Romans under Fompey/ a^ailants far more 
formidable than Aretae and his Arabs. 

The king of Judea was not destined long to enjoy his 
triumph, Pompey in person arrived at Antioch, whence 
he sabsequently proceeded to Damascus. Hia victory over 
Tigt&nes had made him master of all Syria, and had trans- 
ferred to Home all the rights possessed by the king of 
Armenia, and of which Pompey did not hesitate to avail 
himself. Ambassadors from the neighbouring kings and 
pretenders appeared to offer the homage of their masters 
to the great Roman, and to lay at hia feet the magnificent 
presents with which each of them was charged. 

From Egypt came a gold crown of great value. Aris- 
tobulus sent a golden vine upon a square mount of the 
same precious metaL The branches, leaves, and fruit of 
the vme, were most skilfully worked; and on the mount, 
deer, lions, and other animals of cousiderable size, sported 
in life-like attitudes. The whole of this curious and taste- 
ful piece had been made hj order of Jannai, for what pur- 
pose is not known. Pompey sent it on to Rome, where it 
was Bcen by Strabo among the treasures in the temple of 
Jupiter on the capitol. He relates that it was valued at 
500 talents^ (about half a million of dollars,) and that the 
only inscription it bore was, ^« Alexander, King of the 
Jews.*' (Strabo apud Jos. Antiq» lib. xiv cap, 4.) It ap- 
pears that after Pompey had decided against Aristobulus, 
the Roman senate determined not in any way to recognise 
him as king; hut at the same time they were equally de- 
termined not to return bis valuable and beautiful present. 
Therefore, in order to avoid naming the unfortunate donor, 
they inscribed on the gift the name of his father, Jannai, 
who had been the hereditary ally of Rome, but whose in- 
tercourse with the mighty commonwealth had carried with 
it no presents so costly* 

At this congress of ambassadors, Aristohulus was repre- 
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ftentcd hj Nicodemus, who tad already successfully nego- 
tiated for liim with Scaurus imd Gabiiiios, wliilc llTrcunua 
■was represented by the indefatigable Antipater, This 
acute observer of the tjinos had no sooner discovorcd tbe 
inability of Arotaa to uphold the cause of his mnster Tlyr- 
panus, th.aTi all hia efforts wore directed to ingratiate him- 
self with the Romans, and especially to gain the favour 
of the vainglorious Pompey. He had nothing to offer but 
promises, and of these his liberality wiia boandless. M- 
codemus, irho was indebted for hia previous eucceaa to the 
present weight of hia reasons, contrasted against the un- 
certain futurs held out by Antipater, waa naturally more 
circumspect and less prone to make offers that would have 
to be reilized inatanter. After be had presented his vine, 
he thought that nothing further could possibly bo required 
from hia master. 

But he Boon fonod out hie miatatep The Romans were 
become so corrupt, that even those among them who still 
preserved some outward show of self-reapectj were insatiable 
of gold. Cicero's letters have preserved to us ample proof 
that the "noble Brutua" — even Marcus Jcnius Brutus, 
ttUimus Ramuncrum, ''the last of tho Romans"— was a 
common and exacting uanrcr; and that the great Pompey 
waa an equally greedy extortioner, {Cic, ad Atticut*, lib- 
V, epist. xxi- lib. vi. epist i- li.) The hundreds of talents 
which had already been paid to Scaurus and Gabiniua 
ought, according to the opinion of Kicodemua, to have se- 
cured the success of his mission. But of these sums none 
had reached Pompey, The vine, though a moat magnifi- 
cent present, was intended for tho republic, not for the 
gen oral -in-chief. 

Moreoycr, ready money was more productive at the mo- 
derate interest of forty-eight per cent, per annum, payable 
monthly, that these noble Romans were in the habit of 
exacting from those provincea in Asia which the war-con- 
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tribations imposed by themselveB, bad reduced to the ne- 
cessity of borrowing money on any terms- NicodemuB was 
tterefore pretty plainly informed tbat money was useful 
and must be forthcoming. In a moment of anger the poor 
Jew waa ill-advised enough to upbraid the two Roman 
chiefs, in the hearing of their great commander, with the 
sums of money which they had already received, and which, 
as he insinuated, bad been given to them — Scaurufi and 
Gabtnius — not for themselves alone. The consequence of 
these ill-timed remarks was to irritate these two lieutenants 
and confidants of Pompey; and the ever-watchful Anti- 
pater soon contrived to convert their irritation into decided 
enmity against Ariatobulua, and to secure their influence 
with Pompey in favour of Hyrcanus, or rather, as the event 
proved, of him&elf. 

The Koman general had hitherto carried himself with 
great fairness between tbe two contending brothers, had 
listened to each ambassador with equal attention, and had 
finally decreed that Hyrcanus and Aristobulns should both 
appear in person and plead their cause before him at Da- 
mascus, early in the ensuing year, (63 B.C. B,,) when he 
promised to decide the controversy as justice should direct. 
But though bis carriage and expressions were seemingly 
fair, his conduct, biassed by Scaurua and Gabinius, became 
partial. The fourth book of Maccabees tells us, (ch. xxxviii.) 
that at the farewell audience which he granted to Nicode- 
muB, Pompey actually promised tbat he would decide in 
favour of Aristobnlus ; but underhand he acted in favour 
of Hyrcanus, 

The order to appear in person before Pompey, was con- 
sidered by Aristobulus as degrading to himself and dan- 
gerous to the independence of Judea. The haughty man- 
ner in which Pompey treated the last heir of Seleucus Ni- 
cator, who waa not only stripped of the remnant of his an- 
cestral possessions, but grossly insulfed, was not at all cal- 
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cnlated to reconcile the heir of the Maccihees to the hu- 
miliation of dancing attendance before the prctorian tri- 
"bunal of a baughty^ Roman, Eat the entreatiea of hia 
friends, anl the adviee of hia most influetitial counsellors 
prevailed over hia own personal repugnanee, and Arlato- 
bulua presented himself before the self- constituted umpire 
of the long-pending dispute. In reply to HTrcanns, who 
rested hia claiuiB on the right of the elder, and denounced, 
his brother as a naurper, AiiHtobulua urged necessity, 
arising from the want of all capability on the part of Hyr- 
oanus. Ilia plea was brief and haughty: *^I have already 
reigned several years," said he, "bythe will of my people. 
And though my brother be the elder, I am forced to wear 
the crown in seH-protcction, because his mental weakneaa 
and imbecility are well known, and render him utterly in- 
capable of governing !'' ThiB^ probably, was the very worst 
plea he could have advanced ; for imbecility of character, 
in the princes under their control, was far from being 
deemed any disqualification by the Romans, who had their 
own selfiah ends to serve* 

Beside these two claimants of the crown, a third party, 
undetiirod by either of the others, and equally hostile to 
both, appeared in the persons of many Jews of high eon- 
sideration, who pleaded againat the descendants of Jo- 
chanan Ilyrcanus L, that in order to enslave a free people 
they had cbanged the form of goTernment from pontifical 
to regal, contrary to ancient law and usage. But though 
Pompey, who heard tbem all with patience, had in his owa 
mind decided the controversy* he still hesitated to pro- 
nounce hia decision. Ho waa preparing an expeditioa 
against Aretas, King of the Arabs, and deemed it of im- 
portance that no impediment to the advance of his legiona 
should be thi'owu in their way by Aristobulus, who might 
bavo closed the difficult mountain passes against them. 
The Koman general therefore declared tbat he would ad- 
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jonrn bia decision, and that after his return frotn hiB 
march against Aretas, he would himself riBit JeriLBalcm, 
and there prononnce judgment between all the contending 
parties. 

The motives which actuated Pompey were too evi- 
dent to escape the penetration of Aristohulus, who^ more- 
over, had no wish to receive Pompey in Jerusalem, and 
had not invited him to come there. The king of Judea, 
therefore, determined at once to return to his own country, 
and to prepare for defending his cause byarma; and BO 
enraged was he with the supercilious hauteur of the Ro- 
man, that he left Damascus without taking leave of Pom- 
pey. Perhaps Aristchulus calculated on the possibiliity 
of making common cause with his late enemy Aretas, 
against whom the Romans were about to march. But in 
this expectation he was disappointed. Aretas sent hia 
humble Bubmisgion and presents to Pompey;'" and as the 
Arab ambassadors arrived shortly after the abrupt de- 
parture of Ariatobolus, the Roman general was at liberty 
to employ against Judea the expedition he had prepared 
against Petra. 

Pompey professed to be greatly offended at the depart- 
ure of Aristobulus, though in reality, the inconsiderate 
conduct of the Judean was most advantageous to the far- 
reaching policy of Rome. As Tigranes, King of Armenia 

^ Wfl h&re foUoved Joaephns, gupported bj Plutarch, who relates that 
Pompflj did not march into Arabia iintU he had iaktm Jerasakm and aGi- 
tlfld the affairs of Judea, But Appiau and Dion GasaiuB both relato that 
Pompoy did not advazice agEunet Judea till after he had subdued Arctas, 
"After havuig regulated mattera in Syria and Plicemcia," aajfl Dion, 
^^Fompej marched agnlrifit the king of the Arabs, whose dominioDS ex- 
tending to the Red Sea, now form partof the Eomaa territory. This king 
and bis neighbours he ivithont diflScultj redaced to subjection, and placed 
gairiBona in their Htrongliolds, From thence he marched againat Sjria- 
PaJeelino, which was divided betwaen the two brothers, Hjreanua uid 
Ariftnbulus," (Dio. lib TiiTiii. p. 121.) 
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ftnd By^Tia,, had never posaeasgi^ anj part of tlie Asmonean 
monarchy, Pompcy, who claimed to be the succeasor to the 
rights of TigrancSj ha<I no fair protenco for annexing that 
important southern district to his new province of Syria. 
But the contumacious flight of Aristobulos, so insulting to 
Rome and its representative, called for punishment; and 
that punishment could be ao administered &3 to compeneate 
Rome for the trouble of marching her legiooa against Je- 
rusalem, even while the cause of Hjrcanua was upheld. 

Pompey collected the troopa he had in Syria, Antipater 
offered the services of tho Hyrcanists to facilitate the ad- 
vance and progress of the legionSj while he himself re- 
mnined with them, ftcting as their guide ; and the feeble 
Hyrcanus, at his bidding, for the second time followed in 
the wake of foreign invaders^ let loose against his country 
under the pretext of maintaining his rights. (63 fi. o. b>) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Fompeya treacher; : Aristobnliu a priBoner — Hjtciuiiib received into Je- 
mfiBJem-— Siege and capture of the temple — The obaervuice of the 
Sabbath-^udeft beci>mea bibatarj to Kome — HyrcanoSt stripped at 
Toyal^, iareeognised aa high-prieat; and AiietobuIitST a prisoner, Ibcat- 
ried to Italy — PortificationB of JercaaJem dflmoliahed — Pompey enlflrt 
the aanctuaiy of the tomple i orders the publia iroraliip to be reatored : 
his return to Rome and triiunph-'-Cicero hostile to the Jewe : his or^ 
tioa in defence of Flaccua — Escape of the A^moneans from Eome — Ci- 
vil war in Jndea — Alexander — Aristcbalas-^Crassua plunders the tem- 
ple — His campaigns against the Partbiims : hla defeat and death — Civil 
war between Pompey and C^aar — Death of Arietobulus : of Aleiander 
-^BattloofPharsaha— Defeat and miaerabk death of Pompey — Hyrcanm 
deolares for the victor. — (From 63 to 4S b. o- b^) 

The Roman legions, guided by Antipater, first entered 
and took posBesaion of the territories east of Jordan^ 
irhere Fompey £xed his bead-quarters at Pella, subse- 
quently the seat of the firat Christian bishops of Jerusa- 
lem, In addition to the Roman regulars, a great namher 
of Syrian and other auxiliaries followed his standard ; and 
though historians have not preserved to ub the exact num- 
ber of warriors that Pompey led against Jerusalem, a cir- 
cumstance casually Introduced by a Roman writer, in a 
non-historical work, will enable us to form some idea on 
the subject. Speaking of the great wealth of many Asiatic 
landowners of that period, Pliny, amoDg several others, 
names a certain Ptolemy, "who, at a banquet, entertained 
194 
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one ttouflaml guests, setting out a dinnor scrvico of goldl 
Bufficicnt for tlicm all, and platca dinngcd at every course,'' 
"and who," according to tho historiaa Varro, *^ during the 
war of Pompcy against the Jews, maintained 8000 men, 
CiLValry, ns Roman auxiliaries, at his own exponas-" (Plin. 
lib- xxiii. cap, i.) 

Prom Pella the Roman general marched to the Jordan, 
eroded that river, and encamped at the town of Corea, 
K"ear that town Ariatobulua had stationed himself in the 
strong fortress of Alej^andrion, upon the road between 
Jericho and Jerusalemf and well aituated to defend the 
opproach to the Jewish metropolis. 

Daring the months intervening between his abrupt de- 
parture from Damascus and the approach of Pompey, the 
king of Judea, seconded by his faithful adherents, had used 
every exertion to prepare for a vigorous defence. His 
fortresses, especially the temple of Jerusalem, were well 
promioncd and strongly garrisoned ; and at Aleiandriou 
he himaelf comnaaadcd a conaidcrablo body of troops. But 
the breaking out of hostilities was still delayed ; for though 
Pompey in his own mind had doterminod to ruin Aristo- 
bulue, and bad proclaimed himself the ally of llyrcanus, the 
Roman general nevertheless persevered in that ambiguoua 
policy which was habitual to Rome. 

He seemed to remain open to negotiation with the 
prince, who, during six jlars, had been recognised as king 
of Judea ; and pursued a line of conduct admirably de- 
scribed by the saga ciouB Montesquieu: "Whenever civil 
dissensions broke out in any kingdom, tho Romans at onco 
set themselves up as judges, by which moans they made sure 
of having against them only that party or faction against 
which they Lad decided. If princes of the samo dynasty 
advanced conflicting claims to the crown, the Romans 
aometimea declared each of the claimants to be king, for 
they had pushed matters to that point that nations aa well 
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as kingB were become subject to the Koman commonwealth, 
without exactly knowing why or hj what right. To have 
heard of the senate, waa deemed enough to entitle that irre- 
eiatible body to exercise its authority/' (Grandeur et De^ 
cadence dee Somaim. cb. tu) So Idng as tbe etrongest 
fortressea and most important military points throughout 
the country were in the hands of Aristohulus, Fompey was 
desiroufi to avoid a general rising of tbe entire Jewish na- 
tion, Hifl professions, accordingly, were those of a well- 
meaning ally, and it was in this character that, as soon 
w he arrived at Corea, and ascertained tbat Aristobulua 
was at no great distance from him, he invited the king of 
Jndea to an interview, 

Aristobnlns was too clear-sighted to be deceived by the 
professiona of Porapey. He would therefore have declined 
tbe invitation^ but those tbat were about him prevailed 
upon him not to throw away the last cbance of an ami- 
cable arrangement- He was forced to yieldj and several 
interviews took place, at which the king spared neither 
compliments, promises, nor presents to engage the Roman 
general on hia side- But at each interview Pompey be- 
came more exacting, and Aristobulns more agitated hj 
rage and fear. EQs pride could not reconcile itself to the 
idea of submitting to the bareh and imperious dictation of 
a foreign commander; at the same time the downcast looks 
of bis most faithful counsellors, tRb vastness of the Koman 
annamont, and the internal dissensions of tbe Jews, led 
him to fear the complete success of the macbinations of 
Antipater, the man whom of all others he most detested. 

This inward struggle imparted to his conduct a charac- 
ter of vacillation and inconsistency that exposed h^ta to 
contempt as well as censure. It is related that he repeat- 
edly quitted Alexandrion with tbe intention of repairing 
to the Boman camp and submitting to the terms exacted 
by Pompey ; but that half-way he altered hie mind and re- 
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traced his steps, leat he should te condemned by public 
opinion for having yielded too soon. At length Pompey 
grew tired of tho loaa of time occaaionci by iho tcrgivcr- 
flalion of Arietobulog, and seized on the opportunity affori;!- 
ed by a visit of the ting of the Jews, to require that all 
the fortified towna and atrongholda of Judca aliould be put 
into the hands of the Romans, and that Aristohulus should 
then and there issue written orders to all the governora and 
commaoders in these fortresses to surrender at onco and 
without resistance. Aristobulns in vain remonstrated, and 
reminded Pompey of his plighted word which had accom- 
panied the summons to visit the Jloman camp, and which 
assured the king of Judca of perfect freedom to come and 
go. Pompey would not hsten, and Aristohulus, alarmed 
for his personal safety, was obliged to yield, and to issue 
the orders for tha uncondiiionai surrender of all his fort- 
refisea into the hands of Pouipeyp 

And here the uuthoritie^s differ. According lo Joaephua, 
(Ant. lib. svi, cap. 6,) Ariatobulaa, as hoou as ho was permit- 
ted to quit the Roman camp, fl.cd with all speed to Jerusa- 
lem, with the fall resolution to defeat in part, at least, 
the treacherous dosign of the Roman, aud to provont the 
aurrender of the metropoKs. But according to Dion Ciia- 
Bius, (lib. xixvii.,) the Jewish king, after having subscribed 
the order for the surrender of his fortresses, was not per- 
mitted to quit the Roman camp, but was retained as a pri- 
Boner and loaded with chains* 

Whichever of these two accounts be the correct one — 
and we are incliacd to prefer that of Dion Cassiua — the 
Btigma of foul treachery remains branded on the name of 
Pompey, By treachery and the breach of his Bolemn 
promise, he obtained possession of the strongholds in Ju- 
dea; and ho seized on the person of Aristobulus by an act 
of perfidy which nothing eau juatify, even if we adopt the 
account of Joaephus, as will presently be told- Tho Ro- 
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man luBtorian Tsoitne, epeakiDg of this inraBion of Judea 
hy Pompe^, mea the proud expreaBion, ^^Bomanorum pri- 
fnutf On* Pompeiui Judeos domuii" — "Cn, Pompeiuflwas 
the first BomaiL who tamed the Jews/ ' (Hist. lib. t. % ix,) 
But the impartial voice of posterity refusea to allow the 
haughty claim. Pompey took advantage of the intoBtina 
divisionfl of the Jews to enter their country as the ally of 
their lawful prince, and marked every step of his progrees 
with perfidy, treachery, and deceit; and finally, in the 
name of peace and of his ally Hyrcanus, he without oppo- 
sition appropriated to himBclf the greater part of the Jew- 
ish territory. Conduct Jike this must be designated by a 
word very different from taming. That conveye the idea 
of superiority acquired by force; whereas Pompey cheated 
the Jews in peace and in war, while in fair fight he could 
gain no advantage over them. 

When Pompey, by means of the written orders extorted 
&om Ariatohulus, had obtained poaseesion of several fort- 
resses that secured Hs line of communication and of re^ 
treatf he detennined to maj-ch against Jerusalem. He 
had advanced aa far as the plain of Jericho, and was ahout 
to form an encampment, when the labours of hia troops 
were suspended by the sight of horsemen approaching 
them with great speed, their spears entwined with laurels. 
These were messengers from Pontus, bringing to Pompey 
the first tidings of the death of Mithrldates, Eager to 
learn the good news from the mouth of their general, the 
legionaries, instead of waiting to raise, after the nsnal 
manner, a tribunal composed of solid earth, piled hastily 
their packsaddles and baggage into a Muggestum or pulpit, 
&om whence Pompey announced to them the tragic end 
of their formidable enemy. 

After his defeat and expulsion from his kingdom of 
Pontns, Mithridates had fortified himself in the Taurian 
peninsula, (the present Crimea,) Collecting around him 
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numerous tordes of Seythlana, ami extending his olli.inco 
to tli€ fierce Gorman cationB between the Daoubo and iho 
Vistula, he prepared to carry the war into Italy; n plan 
which a century before him had been formed hy the king 
of MacedoD, who had learned from HanDibal the Cartha- 
ginian which was the weak point of the Roman power. 

But the followers of Mithridates were terror-stricken at 
the vastness of his designs ; his own sons conspired against 
Lim ; and the great kin^, in the seventy-third year of hia 
age, was driven to commit soicide. Cicero atylcd faitn '< the 
greatest of kings, next to Alexander," (Academ, lib, ii. 
cap, i. ;} and the joy with w[jicti the tidings of his death 
were received throughout the Koman world, was the most 
eloquent funeral oration that could be pronounced over 
him by hia enemies. In the camp of Pampey the news 
diffused general joy, for, according to Human maxims, the 
dcatruction of a hostile king seemed essential to the eoo- 
cluBion of a war. Accordingly, tho wholo remainder of tha 
day waa epont in congratulations and festivity; and the 
nest morning ha'l fiLr arivanct^d before tlio legions resumed 
their march toward Jerusalem, and soon arrived in sight 
of that celebrated and most important metropolia of tha 
East. 

That was a great day in the annals of the lium^n race^ 
on which Jerusalem and Kome for the first time stood face 
to face. Then began that conHict, which during the first 
two centuries was natioEal, military, and physical; but 
which since then, assuming a different, a spiritual character, 
has unceasingly continued, calling forth the utmost exer- 
tions of mental and moral power, so evenlj' balanced that 
even now, after a lapse of eighteen centuries, it is impos- 
sible to decide which symbol has deserved beat of mankind, 
wliich of the two has evinced tho strongest innate principle 
of life, fthile euch aliko aspires to, and entuttuiud hopes 
of, the glories of tho final victory- 
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Pompey pitched his tent on ihe moantam of Olives, 
from whence his eye could embrace the whole estent of the 
city. According to Josephus^ Aristobulns IL, in person, 

held the cotDtnand in Jerusalem; but, as we have before 
stated, according to Dion Caaeius, that king already lan- 
guished in chains within the camp of the Roman. Jeru- 
salem itself was in a state of the greatest excitement* We 
follow Josephus in stating that the partisans of Hyrcanus, 
who formed the great majority of the populace, with the 
Fhariaeea and a great number of the senators at their 
bead, did not conceal their joy at the approach of their 
allien, the Romans, and insisted upon the city gales being 
opened to the powerful ansiliariee of their legitimate king. 

The adherents of Ariatobnlus, though less numerous, 
were far more powerful. The priests, who had witnessed 
the solemn compact sworn to by the two brothers, and who 
charged Hyrcanus with perjury; the veteran warriors of 
Jannai, determined to defend the independence of Judea 
to the utmoat; the Sadducees, who dreaded the return to 
power of Hyrcanus and his Pharisee advisers — ail these 
men, whom the people had long been accustomed to re- 
spect and obey, adhered firmly to Aristobulns, But even 
they, dreading the last extremity, were urgent with their 
king to renew his efforts for peace with the Roman. Aris- 
tobulufl himself, who from the lofty summit of the temple- 
mount could aee t\m vast extent of the linea of the Roman 
host and their formidable preparations, felt his heart fail 
"within him at the thought of Btandingopposed,8mgle-handed, 
to the conquerors and masters of the world. As yet, no 
blood had heen shed ; and thinking it possible, even at this 
the latest moment, to buy off the greedy Romans, the un- 
fortunate Aristobulns yielded to the entreaties of his beat 
friends, and once more entered the Roman camp. 

Admitted to the presence of Pompeius, the king of Jude^ 
threw himself at the feet of the Roman general, and with 
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tears in tia ejea entreated him to forbear any toatUitica 
ugainat the Jcwiah nauon, promising him a consider able 
Bum of mone^ on condition of hie v^ithdrawjug hia forces 
from before JeruaaUm. Pompcy, as if he agreed to the 
proposal, despatched Gabiniua, at the head of a body of 
troops, to command^ in the name of ATiBtobnhiB, that the 
gates of Jerusalem be forthwith opened and the sum of 
money paid which the king had offered. But Gabiaiufl 
produced no orders iu writing from Aristobulua, nor was 
that iiapleB3 prince permitted to quit the camp of Pompej, 
The conaequence was, that when Gabiniu3 delivered his Bum- 
Inona, which he stated was the result of a treaty between 
his general and their king, the chiefs whom Ari&tobulus 
had left in command &t Jerusalem expreBBed thoir surprisG 
that the king himself had not returned, ani refused to 
comply with the summons until they sbeuld have some 
better authority than the simple a.sscrtion of Gabinios* 

The Roman, higUy offended, returned to his general; 
and aa he waa altogether in the interest of ilyrcacua and 
AiLtipater, the report of hia miHsion and repnlae waa so 
framed as greatly to csaaporatc Pompoyj who conceived 
or professed^ himeelf insulted by the refusal of Aristo- 
bulus's offjcera to obey hia summons. He charged the king 
of Judea, with duplicity; reproached him for attempting 

■According to Jenl^ historiuiET tha arrest of Aiistobulaa had been 
precoacui'tad between Potnpey nud Audpaterj for tbo latter, who »- 
ceiTcd uDalinunl iDtdligeEiL;e of wliat "nas pasii^iDg iu Jumaoleia, woB in- 
fbrmed thtt bi^vrcvet- alamoFoas dm popuJocQ miglit bo in fa.TDtir of Hjr- 
flanaf4« tlicro vna nn cbanoQ of the people riuug lu anns affiinBi Ariato- 
hala6 BO hcg as be vtts on the spot; but tbat if be wore once out of 
Jeni-ittlem, tbovo waa no one among hia partij^ans of weight BufEoient to 
baliinct tUe auiboriij of those chiefa of tbe Hanhedrin who were in ftronr 

of HjrcatniB^ Autipn(4jr,thi3refDrfi, stroDgly nrgcd Pumpcy lo anul hJm- 
Belf of tbe flrat opportaritj thnt offered to spoutp tho pori^on of Aristo- 
buloH ; a monnire whicb wiu certain to ba Tollewcd by the inatout buttqii-* 
der of Jeruflflkm and aubnusaioa of the Jewa. 
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the defence of Jerusalem, contrary to biB engagement in 
writing to put all his fortresses in the hands of the Ro- 
mans ; and finally, proclaiming him a traitor and an enemy 
to Rome, he ordered him to be thrown into chains and con- 
Bigned to priBOn, which was immediately done. 

The tidinga of this event soon reached Jerusalem, and 
cajrried to its utmost height the popular agitation and ez- 
citemSht. . The friends of AristohuluB raised loud cries of 
indignation and rage at the treachery of Pompey, and 
maintained that war to the knife should be persevered in 
until the king was restored to freedom. The more timid 
of his adherents gave it as their opinion that, in the ac- 
tual state of things, it was utterly impossible to free Aris- 
tobuluH ; and that under the circumstances it would be moat 
prudent to submit to Hyrcanus, their native prince, since, 
by so doing, they would deprive the Romans of all farther 
pretext to interfere in the affairs of Judea. The friends 
of HyrcanuB were loud in their clamours for instant and 
nnconditional submission to the legitimate monarch, whoso 
right, now that the usurper had been removed, could not 
be disputed by any one. They were the most numerous, 
and as their ranks were swelled by all those whose fear of 
the Romans outweighed every other consideration, they 
carried the day. The friends of Aristobulus and their 
adherents, finding the public feeling against them, retired 
within the fortified precincts of the temple, and abandoned 
the city of Jerusalem to the friends of Rome* 

The Hyrcanites no sooner saw themselvea in undisturbed 
possession of the city of Jerusalem, than they sent & depu- 
tation to the Roman camp to invite their legitimate king 
to enter his loyal metropolis, and to assure his mighty 
auxiliaries, the Romans, of a friendly and hospitable re- 
ception, and of every supply of provisions and stores 
that Judea could furnish. The deputation was well re- 
ceived, and Hyrcanus, with his counsellor Antipater, onco 
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mere entered the royal palace, under the escort of a con- 
siderable bodj of Roman troopa, commanded bj Piao, a 
patrician who hond been despatched hj Pompoy to tako 
military poasession of the city and of the principal edifices. 

The Roman general next summonGd the deftiodora of 
the tomple to surrender, but met with a stern refusal. The 
chiefs who commanded within ita precincts, as well L8 their 
followers, were, to a man, devoted to the cause of Ariato- 
bulua, and determined, live or (lie, to uphold it to the last. 
They execrated Hyrcanua for his perjury and Antipatcr 
for hia treaaoo. Moreover they looked upon themaelvefi, 
and jastly, aa the cauae of Aristohulus's catastrophe ; aince 
it was contrary to his own judgment, and in conaec[ucnca 
of their urgent solicitationa, that their king had gone oa 
his last unfortunate errand to Pompey^ or that indeed he 
ever liad visited the camp of the invader, and thus given 
the Boman an opportuDity of ensnaring him and throwing 
him into chainSi It, therefore, was become aa indispen- 
Haljle cooditioB with them, and without which they refused 
to listen to any proposals, thit Aristobulua should he act at 
liberty, and replaced in the same situation aa when he al- 
lowed his noble nature to be deceived by the perfidy of the 
Roman. 

Tho sammonB to surrender was sternly rejected, while 
Romans and Jews prepared for the £rat time to test each 
others' prowess. The Romans were a people of soldiers 
that, during centuries, had been trained to warfare, and 
posaeased in the highest degree all the advantages which 
discipline, military skill, and experience could bestow; 
added to which the prestige of uninterrupted success im- 
parted to the Roman legionary a feeling of conscious su- 
periority that rendered him almost invincible. On the 
other hand, the Jews were a people of freemen, agricultu- 
rists and herdsmen, fond of peace and justly appreciating 
its blessings, but imbued with the highest degree of patriot- 
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Jam and devotion to the law of their God and the land of 
their fathers — a devotion which^ under the leadership of 
the Maccabees, had raised them to the pinnacle of military 
fame, and had rendered them, not like the Bomana, a peo- 
ple of soldiers, hat something much superior, a people of 
heroesj to whom the consciousness of the great principle 
they represented and defended imparted a degree of supe- 
riority not less invinctble than that of the Roman. Un- 
fortunately for the Jews, who now, for the first time, were 
to defy the terrors of the Koman eagle, the disproportion, 
so Tast at all times, between their limited meana and the 
inexhaustible resources of the great commonwealth, was 
on the present occasion stilt further augmented hy their 
own intestine dissenaionB. The ranks of the Roman were 
swelled by Jews ; and the rancour of the Hyrcanite against 
the Aristohulite, of the Pharisee against the Sadducee, was 
far more deadly than that of the Roman against the Jew. 
The temple of Jerusalem stood on the summit of a lofVy 
mountain, three sides of which rise so steep and perpen- 
dicular from the ravines that surround it as to be almost 
inaccessible. The communication between the city and 
these three sides of the temple-mount — which, in addition 
to their natural defencea^ were strongly fortified — was kept 
up by numerous causeways and bridges, which, however, 
the royalists — as for distinction's sake we shall style the 
besieged — took great care to demolish; so that to the east, 
west, and south they were secured against any attack. 
To the north the temple-roount is less steep; but this, its 
only accessible side, was defended "bj strong walls, high 
towers, and other fortifications: it also had a wide deep 
moat and a spacious valley beneath it. The bridges across 
this moat had been broken down ; so that on this side like- 
wise the temple-mount was completely isolated. The ex- 
perience acquired during the former siege undertaken by 
Aretas, and the time Aristobulus had for making prefiara- 
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tiona againat tho Romanaj had not only pointed out and 
enabled him to perfect the defencesT tut aUo to lay in 
abundant suppUca for the ^aote of tho public worship^ as 
well aa for thoae of the gam&on, 

Pompey, wlio arrived in person at Jerusalem shortly 
fifter hifl proposals for a aurrender had been rejected, recon- 
noitred tho temple, aod soon convinced himself that a fort- 
ress so strong, and ahoiit to be defended with such vigour 
and resolution, required all the preparations and appliances 
for attack that he could possibly command. He tegan the 
siege by encloaing tbo temple-mount with a strong wall to 
present the flight of the besieged or their receiving any 
help from without. In this work, to which the royaliHta 
could offer no interruption, liyrcanus and Antipater af- 
forded him every asaistance as well of materials as of la- 
bour ; though later military critics considered the erection 
of this wall as useless labour, since the nature of tbe ground 
shut in the besieged as effectually as it kept out the be- 
siegers- Pompcy'fi next meuHure waa to cause a largo sup- 
ply of battering-rama, ballistas or machines for throwing 
huge atones, and other engines of aicgej to be brought from 
Tyro J and having completed thoso proliminarica, ho di- 
rected his actual attack against the only side of the mount 
that wag aceesaible, the northern. 

His battering engines wore raised on mounds and plat- 
forms, and threw large stones against the walls and into tho 
fortress. Tho besieged plied their batteries with equal skill 
and greater success ; as fast as the Roman mounds and plat- 
forms were raised, the besieged levelled or dismounted them, 
inflicting great loss in killed and wounded on the besiegers, 
without 3ufl"ering much themselves. The siego had already 
taken up three months without any advantage to Pompey, 
and might, according to all human probability, have lasted 
much longer, and perhaps even been raised, had not tho 
royalists themselves, from an esceas of sectarian feeling, 
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mined their own defence, and permitted the Bomans to 
acqnire advantages which greatly facilitated their Buccess. 

The sabbath-day waa, as is well known, kept holy by 
the Jewa» who strictly abstained from all manner of work. 
How far this observance was carried in time of war, during 
the first temple, wo have no means of knowing. But dur- 
ing the second temple, and until the time when the Mac- 
cabees rose against Antiochus Epiphanes, the observance 
had been so rigid that the Jews would not even attempt, to 
defend their own lives if attacked on the aabbath-day. Ac- 
cordingly it is said that Ptolemy I, Soter stormed and took 
Jerusalem on the sabbath ; and it is certain that Antiochns 
caused a general massacre of the inhabitants of that city 
to be undertaken on the sabbath; bat in neither case was 
any opposition or resistance offered by the Jews. We 
have already related how Mattathias, the father of the 
Maccabees, alarmed by the ruinous elfects of this over- 
rigid observance, had directed his attention to the text in 
Scripture, (Lev. sviii. 5,) which declares of the obser- 
vances of the Law, that ^^man shall do them that he may 
live by them," but not that he was to perish by them ; and 
that, in consequence of this interpretation, it had been de- 
clared lawful for a Jew to defend his life if attacked on the 
sabbath-day. This maxim had been generally acted upon — 
by Judah when he defeated I^icanor^ by Jonathan in his 
campaign against Bacchides, and on other occasions. 

The Pharisees had early adopted the interpretation of 
Mattathias, though their antagonists felt some scruples aa 
to the extent and precise meaning of "self-defence,*' and 
doubts were raised whether it was lawful on the sahhath- 
day to demolish works raised by the enemy which did not 
instantly threaten life, whatever they might do nltimately- 
The Pharisees, more lax, or rather less fettered by the 
letter in their interpretation of Scripture, pennitted the 
utmost latitude of necessary self-defence, {Talmud, tr. 
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yomah fOi 86, Maimon. prcF, Seder Zeraim;) anJ from 
tlie worda of the text quoted, establialicd the general rule 
that "the preservation of human life supersedes the ol- 
aervaikce of the sabbath." But the SadducceB, spell- 
bound by the letter of the Law, rcfuaed to receive this in- 
terpretation ; and though thoy respected the decision of 
Mattathias, they refused to extend its application beyond 
absolute self-defence against an actual assault on the peraoa 
with deadly weapons. 

During the first months of the siege this Sadducee prin- 
ciple of non-reaietance had no opportunity of becoming 
known to the Komans, because casunHy, and perhaps as a 
mark of attention to Hyrcanus, their siege-works on tbe 
salibath-day had not been of any particular importance. 
But it so happened that on a sabbath-day tbo Komans 
were occupied in raising a mound and platform in a posi- 
tion pai'lieularly menucing to the garrison of tLo temple; 
and they noticed with aurprise tliat^ though the besieged 
watched their work with great attention, no opposition to 
ita progrcea was offered. The fact was reported to Pom- 
pey, who applied for an explanation to Antipatcr, He had 
no difficulty in understanding the want of activity on the 
part of the besieged; and his explication induced Pompey 
to adopt a line of tactics different from that which hitherto 
he had employed. He commanded that throughout the 
week the Romans were to raise no new works, but were to 
content themsolvea with defending and strengthening those 
already erected ; but that on the sabbatb-daj they were 
to fill up portions of the ditch, and to carry their works as 
near to the walls as they could, in order to sap them, and 
to ply thebr batteriDg-rama ; but that they should do this 
without shooting arrows, atones, or any other missive 
weapons that might induce the be^eged to stand on their 
defence. 

This plan proved Bucceasfuh The besieged suffered the 
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Bomana to carry on their approaches and to batter the 
walla on the sabbath-day without; offering any opposition. 
And though they worked hard during the week to repair 
the breaches, yet their new works, carried on in a hurry 
and under a galling shower of missiles, were Decesearily 
less solid and capable of resisting the battering-ram than 
the original masonry. And this difference was so great, 
that Dion Gassius (lib. xxxvii. 8, 15, Id) does not hesitate 
to ascribe the successful i^ue of Pompej*a attact alto- 
gether to the facility afforded to him by the besieged on 
*i Satumsday," (the sabbath,) to sap and breach the walls, 
without which facility **the place would in all probability 
not have been carried by the Romans/' 

The consequence was, that after having sapped the 
foundations, the Roman batteries played against a lofty 
tower in the north-eastern angle of the mount, and at leng^ 
threw it down on a sabbath-day. In its fall it carried a 
large portion of the wall along with it- The Komans no 
Booner beheld the wide opening before them than with loud 
ehouts they rushed to the assault. Cornelius Fauetus 
Sylla, the son of the celebrated dictator, was the first who 
with his legion mounted the breach and entered it at one 
end ; Fabius followed him in the centre, and Furius at the 
other end. The Hyrcanitea with eager seal pressed on 
and closely followed the Romans. The besieged defended 
themselves with all the courage of high-sonled devotion. 
Eut at length numbers prevailed. Twelve thousand Jews, 
the veterans of King Jannai, sold their lives dearly. Many 
of their chiefs preferred suicide to captivity; and amid 
the horrors of the carnage it was remarked that the Hyr- 
oanites acted with greater fury and cruelty against their 
conquered brethren than the heathen did. 

Josephua (Antiq, lif). xiv. cap, 4) states that the day 
fixed upon by Pompey for the general assault was one of 
public fast and humiliation, but does not give any further 
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iDdiccktion of the day, Thia haa caugpd a considemble dif- 
forecioe of opinion among liisioriana* Some assume that 
the fast-day was that of tho 10th monthj (Novi-Dcc-,) 
otherSj that it was that of the 4tTi month, (June-July,) 
while others fis on tbe day of atonement {September) as 
the fatal fast which first saw the Jloman eagle planted on 
the temple-mount ; and from a circumstance related ly 
Josephua, we ourselves are induced with Salvador {Do- 
minat. Rom. eu Jud^e, i. 235) to fix on the sabbatli of 
sabbaths, the great fast of TisJiri^ the day of expiation 
and reconciliation, as the one which the insidious couoacls 
of Antipater recommended to Pompey as best adapted to 
complete the work of implacable hatred, of treason, and 
of ruin. 

The resistance and carnage continued several hours, and 
did not cease till the last of the defenders, who disputed the 
gromid step by step, had boon cut down or overpowered- 
V/hen, at length, the Uomans had forced their way into 
the inner court, they beheld a sight such aa might bare 
awakened their better feelings, had they been possesaed of 
any, ospocially as it ought to have recalled to them a 
tragic, yet moat gloriouB, event in the history of their own 
city. When the Romans were defeated by the Gaula^ and 
the latter, nnder their Brennns or chief, marched again^^t 
the doomed city, most of the population evacuated Rome 
and sought refuge in Veii, A body of brave men remained 
to gamson and defend the fortress of the Capitol; and 
the most a^ed of the senatora, disdainiog to purchase their 
small remnant of life by fiight, and not wishing to incum- 
ber with their helpless debility the retreat of their kins- 
men and fellow-citiaena, determined to meet their fat© in 
Eome. Each of them, seated on his curule chair in the 
forum, with his ivory staif or sceptre in his band, aileat 
and motionleae awaited the foe. 'i'he Gauls soon entered 
the almost deserted city and reached the forum. At first 
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they looked with Burpriee and admiration at the stern, im- 
moTable old men seated before them, and whom tbey for- 
bore to touch, as they held them to he'statuea of the gods 
faBhioned by the skilful hand of a Bculptor* At length a 
Gaul, more curions than his fellows, stepped up to Papy- 
rius, and gently stroked the long white beard which 
adorned that aged senator. The Roman resented the 
liberty taken with his person, and struck the Gaul with 
his etaff. This became the signal for slaughter, and the 
noble Komans met death with the same fortitude that had 
induced them to confront it. Their number cannot hare 
been great; but their patriotic devotion has immortalized 
their memory, 

A sight similar, bnt infinitely more dignified and holy, 
wa« now offered in the court of the temple. When the 
Romans burst in upon them, the officiating p;^iests were 
assembled around the altar, and engaged in the afternoon 
service and sacrifices. During all the din of assault and 
battle, amid the shouts of the eomhatants and the shriekB 
of the dying, these servants of the living God had not for 
one moment intermitted their duty, but continued to offer 
up the usual prayers, praises, and sacrifices with the same 
calmness and God-fearing devotion that characterized their 
worship on every solemn occasion; and at last they suf- 
fered themselves to be butchered with the utmost fortitude, 
their blood mingling with that of the animals they them- 
selves had sacrificed, not one of them condescending to 
interrupt his sacred service to interchange a word with 
his assailants or to beg his life at their hands, 

Their heroic composure is said to have excited the adr 
miration of Pompey, who distributed magnificent rewards 
to those of his warriors that bad moat distinguished them- 
selves. Tbe aid he had received from Hyrcanus, and the 
wish not to cause fresh bloodshed by exasperating the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, induced Pompey to protect the 
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salfited edifice of the temple, bo tliat the building itself ro- 
ceiYcd no great injury. But tlie defences^ not only oF the 
tomplo-monnti but also of tho city of JoruHaloni, wero ut- 
terly demoliahed, and those among the few prisoners wLo 
had "boon moat zealous in the cause of Arietobulns were 
put to death without pity. Some of tho fricnila of the ill- 
fated cbief had forestalled the hatred of Antipater and the 
fiword of Kome, ly suicitJe, throwing themselves down 
from the lofty hattlementa of the temple-mount, or aetting 
their apartments on fire and perishing in the flaiaea. Thus 
the feeble Hyrcanus, or rather the malignant and ambi- 
tious Antipater, enjoyed a revenge on their adversaries 
■which, though long delayed, T^as, in appearance at least, 
complete, since the personal friends and adherents of 
Aristobulua all perished- 

Bat though Fompey, because it siiited his pnrposej had 
thus far done the wort of Antipater, the Roman next pro- 
ceeded to do the work of his commonwealth. By tho au- 
thority of his ^irffitorian tribunal, the cauae between the 
two brothers was decided in farour of JlyrcanuB, while 
AriatobiduB and his sons were sentenced to be carried pri* 
Bonera to Rome. Tho aamo tribunal next proceeded to 
exaooine and judge tho complaint preferred by the Jewieb 
people against the AEmoneane, that they had contrary to 
right and ancient usage converteil their high-priesdy dig- 
nity into a royal one. The sentence pronounced was 
against Hyrcanas, in whose cause Fompey had affected 
8uch deep concern. Tho Aamoneaa was stripped of hia 
royal diadem and reduced solely to hia function of high- 
priest; and thus he became iajrloriously confounded with 
the crowd of other princely hierarchs, tributary depend- 
ants on Ecme» Lastly, all coaquests made by the Asmo- 
nean princes were declared to be forfeited to Home ; the 
authority of the high-priest Ilyrcanus was limited to Judea 
Proper; and for this he was held to pay a heavy annual 
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tribute to Rome. By bis powerful dictum Pompey thus 
and at once annihilated the ?ork of a century, and re- 
placed Judea and ita people in that state of dependance 
and tribute in which they had been under the Seleucidse, 
whose successor, by virtue of the cession of Tigranes, King 
of Armenia, the senate of Rome declared itaelf- 

But deeply as all these acts of Pompey affected the wel- 
fare and glory of the Asmoneans, he morti£ed the Jewish 
people even in a more painful degree, and that with no 
other view than the gratification of his own idle curiosity. 
It is well known with what jealous care the Jews watched 
over the due observance of that precept of the Law which 
closed the interior of the temple against the intrusion of 
any person not of the flacerdotal race of Aaron, and which 
interdicts even the high-priest from penetrating into the 
holy of holies oftener than once in every year, on the day 
of atonement. The report circulated by the Greeks as* 
cribed the most outrS character to the mysteries of Jern- 
salem ; and Pompey, the spoilt child of fortune, determined 
to aee with his own eyes and to judge for himself. All 
entreaties on the part of Hyrcanus and of the leading 
Jews who had joined the Romans were vain. Pompey, 
attended by a number of his principal lieutenants, en- 
tered the sanctuary, aud with curious eye viewed the golden 
table, candlestick, altar of incense, censers, lamps, and 
numerous other utensils, all of pure gold. He then drew 
the vail that separated the "holy" from the *'holy of 
holies," but to his great surprise found that innermost re- 
cess of the temple perfectly empty. ^^ Pompey penetrated 
into the temple of Jerusalem by the right of victory,'* aays 
TacituB. ^*He discovered that this sanctuary contained 
the effigy of no divinity. The innermost crypt was quite 
empty, and no rites (or mysteries) were ever performed 
therein/" (Hist. lib. v. § iv.) 

Still the sacredness of the place appears to have inspired 
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tio sacrilegious IntruJer witK uncommou respect, not to 
eay with a^e. For though he found two thousand talents 
^ftbove two millions of dollars) in the trcu^uryj iLiid o, vaat 
quantity of rich pcrfumca and spices, jctj contrary to tho 
usual greediness that characterized the Romans of his ago, 
and from which he himself was hy no means free, he did 
Bot appropriate to himself any thing whatever of all that 
the temple contained, hut instantly issued orders that the 
priests and officers should purify the sanctuary and its 
courts, and should at once resume the worship and daily 
Bacrifices. Cicero highly eommcnda the respect Pompey 
showed to the sacred utensils of the temple. {Orat pro. J/, 
Flaceo.) Many other writers hkewiae mention the circmn- 
fltance. " But this moderation did not hinder the Jews from 
reseLting the indignity ho had oflered to that holy place 
more than ail the mischiefs they had suffered from him, 
and from ascribing all tho misfortunes that afterward he- 
fell him to that sacrilegious attempt- Many Christians 
have been of the aan^e miad, and men are indeed too apt 
to judge rushly in matters of this nature, Dut whatever 
may have been the cause of that great general's misfur- 
tuneSj it is plain that this victory over the Jews waa tho 
lost he over gained, and that from this time his affaire wont 
from bad to worse, until he perished," miserably and igno- 
miniously. (Universal Hist. vol. x. p. 374, note 1.) 

Shortly after this outrage on the feelings of the Jews, 
Pompey left Jerusalem- Some writers will have it that he 
was haunted with a restlessness of mind and unnatural 
dread, that did not permit him to stay witliin sight of the 
temple. At all events, it ia certain that hia slow progress 
along the coasts and islands of Greece — often retarded that 
he might listen to the sweet voice of praise or witness the 
Bolemn celebration of his own victories — did not evince any 
great hurry to return to Rome, or to lay down his com- 
mand; and that^ consequently, his anxiety to reach home 
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waa not the cause of his abrupt departure from Jemgalem. 
To us, however, it appears that the sober life at that time 
led in Jerusalem, where debauchery was unknown, and 
licentious nesB was altogether foreign to the people, held 
out no indueementB for a longer Bojourn in that city to 
the luxurious patricians of the last corrupt age of the re- 
public, who surrounded Pompey and ministered to bifl 
vanity, even as he miniatered to their lore of pleasure and 
of money. 

He carried along with him, as prisoners, and destined to 
grace his triumph, the unfortunate Aristobulus, with his 
two sons Alexander and Antigonus, two daughters, and his 
uncle Absalom, The whole number of royal and illustri- 
ouB captives who walked before the chariot of their victor 
aa he entered Borne in his triumphal procession, the moat 
splendid that had ever been seen, was not less than three 
hundred and twenty-four, among whom AristobuluB, the 
king of Judea, and the younger Tigranes^the rebelliouB 
heir-apparent of the king of Armenia, were the most im- 
portant. Pompey was the first among Eoman triumph- 
atorB to discontinue the barbarous custom of putting the 
captives to death in the capitol after this public exhibition- 
All his captives were liberated and sent home at the public 
expense, with the exception of Tigranes and Aristobulus^ 
who were detained as prisoners in Rome, lest they should 
ezcite disturbancea in their respective countriee. Alex- 
ander, the eldest son of Ariatobulus, had contrived to make 
his escape before the prisoners reached Kome, and returned 
to Judea, where his enterprises became the cause of much 
useless bloodshed, as we shall presently relate. 

In Cicero's letters ^ad, Attic. lib< ii. epist, ix-) he de- 
signates Pompey by the Heequipedalian epithet of Sierosa- 
lymarittM^ or ''victor of Jerusalem/' This has frequently 
been considered as an expresaion of scorn against the Jew 
ish people. But this Is a mistake ; the sneer is aimed at 
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Pompey liimsclf» ant! ia intended to rMiculo tte cxcoasirc 
vanity -with which Pompcy arrogatod to himaolf grcnt glory 
for his sucoGBS against a king who had not bppn vanquished, 
but beti'ayed ; and for hia conquest of a city that opened 
its gates to receive him as rti ally. And this application 
of the word ia abundantly proved by many other expres- 
sions in these letters, in which the correspondent of Atti- 
cws is by no means sparing of hia jeera, but freely exposes 
the weakoeBs^ the mock moderation^ but real arrogance, 
of Pompey and of hia pretensions. 

It ia true that Cicero had no great love for the Jews- 
Threo years after the storming of the temple we find him 
engaged in conducting the defence of L. Valerius Flaccus, 
accused of extortion and malversation in his office of go- 
vernor of Pergamua. Had Cicero conducted the prosecu- 
tion, he wouldj doubtless, have consigned Flaccus to per- 
- petaal infamy as a second Yerres. But the great orator 
was retiLined for the defence, and neglected no means that 
tho ekill of tho advocate could suggest to whitowaeh hia 
cliont. LpUuh^ tho prosecutor, had agaomblcd a numbor of 
witneseea, Greeka from the cities of Asia Minor, and Jewa 
from Pergamua. The lattor were to prove that Flaccna 
had seized and confiacntcd the money collected by the Jews 
as their annual tribate to the temple at Jerusalem, and tho 
amount of which, for the greater facility of carriage, had 
been converted into gold coio. The act of spoliation could 
not be denied, nor yet that it was an unlawful stretch of 
power, violating at once the rights of property and the 
rights of canficience. 

To counteract the impression likely to be produced 
against his client by these witnesses, tbe advocate skilfully 
avails himself of the prejudices existing in the minds of 
the Romans against Greeks and Jews, and hia plea throws 
great light on the popular reproach to which, iu that ago, 
each of these two races were subject. The Greek is ac- 
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cased of treachery, the Jew of turbulence and fluperstition. 
"Afl to the eatire race of Greeks," exclaima Cicero, "I 
grant their superiority in literature, in arts, in the graces 
of language, in the acuteness of mind, and in the abundant 
flow of speech. Should the Greeks lay claim to other simi- 
lar advantages, I am not disposed to deny them. But 
never did that nation know or recognise the sacred obliga- 
tion of tmthj while bearing testimony as witnesses. Their 
evidence is always framed to injure, and never in good 
faith." ''As to the Jews," he continues, "thou knowest, 
Leliua, how numerous and how united they are. To oppose 
their barbarous superstition is, it appears, to be deemed an 
act of cruelty; to despise, when the good of the common- 
wealth demands it, the clamours of this multitude of Jews, 
BO turbulent in our meetings, is, forsooth, to be considered 
as a serious offence, Flaccus acted wisely, as by sending to 
Rome the gold destined for Jerusalem he resisted and weak- 
ened the cause of this pernicious and hostile superstition. 
Pompey indeed acted differently when he took Jerusalem* 
He did not use his right as conqueror, and left untouched 
the temple in that city. But he likewise acted wisely, as 
he did in many other instances, since be gave no opening to 
his detractors in a city so suspicious and backbiting; for I 
shall never believe that any regard for the religion of Jews 
and enemies was the motive of his forbearance. All states 
have their religion. We Romans have ours- While Jeru- 
salem flourished, and before its inhabitants broke peace 
with Rome, the sacred rites of that people were deemed 
bppofled to the institutions of our ancestors, the gravity of 
the Boman name, and the majesty of the Koman empire- 
Far more, assuredly, ought this to be our judgment now, 
when the Jews, by taking arms, have shown their hostile 
disposition toward us, and when their defeat, dispersion, 
and subjugation have proved how hostile the gode are to 
them." (Orat. pro i. Flacco^ c. 28.) 
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It IS amusing to see tLia pious advocato, ttis philoaopJii- 
oal M- rulliua Cieei'o, whose veTieration for tlio ffo'^s of 
Home wns not oTie whit gi-<'aEer than tlmt whloii :iny Jew 
entertained for tlK^m, — it is ammin^ to hth how this eloquent 
pleader contrives to adduce the misfortunes of the Jews aa 
a sufficient reaaon to prove that his and Flaccua' gols hate 
them; and that, therefore, the latter was not only free of 
guiltj but even praisewortty, for having robbed them of their 
property and insulted their religioua fcelinga. It lecomes 
painful when we remember how often during the Middle 
Ages monks and friars repeated the argument of Cicero to 
defend acts far more nefarious than those Fhecus hnd 
committed. But it is absolutely heart-rending to think 
that grave divines in this [Boz^dUant) enlightened age 
should Htill cling to tlie absurd sophiam by means of whicb 
Cicero, the advocate, tried to palliate the guilt of hia client; 
that we ehould still be told, *^ You Jews are defeated, dts- 
pcrscd, BuLjugatod ; ^''"^o, you mu3t be wrong;'* and what 
is infinitely worse, that men who profess to <^love God'* 
should oppress and persecute the Jew because hia suffer- 
ings prove i' that God hates Mm.'* 

At his departure, Pompey left ScBurua with two legions 
in Syria; but no Roman troops remained in Judea, where 
Ilyrcamis, aa ethnarch (prince) and higb-priestj assumed 
the governnient, or rather lent the sanction of his name and 
authority to the government of his vizier, Antipater. And 
aa Ilyrcnnua, alone of all hia race, walked through the 
splendid npartmenta of his royal palace, ao lately inhabited 
by his grandchildren, now on their road as prisoners to 
Kome, he could at his leisure regret and repent the infatn- 
fttion or weakness that had first prompted him to break his 
oath a.nd to disturb the peace of Judea. He had auaceeded 
in overtlirowiug kis brother, but at wliat price ? The house 
of Asmoneua discrowucd, the walls of Jeruaalem and of 
the tomplo-mount demolished, vast territories — tho glorious 
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acquisitions of bia Father and grandfather — wrested fram 
Lira, not by the fortune of war, but by fraud and iniquity; 
and, more galling stilly the heathen had set hie sacrilegious 
foot within the (<holy of holiea/' where Hyrcanus him- 
self dared not to enter but once a year ; while Judea had 
been blotted out from the list of independent kingdoms, 
and hameeaed as a tributary to the triumphal car of all-do*- 
TOUTiDg Rome. 

Such were the bitter fruits of his weakness, the sacriEcea 
at the price of which he nominally, and Antipater virtually, 
were become rulers of what still remained of the king- 
dom of Judea. As he alone^ of all his family, trod the 
royal hall of Baris Castle, it must forcibly have struck him 
that all which had been done had served no other purpose 
thafl to advance Antipater. But that very impression 
helped the more firmly to rivet the chains of Hyroanus. 
Timidity was his besetting failing : that and mental impo- 
tency combined to perpetuate the supremacy of his all- 
powerful favourite, whom he no longer loved, but whom he 
feared all the more. Antipater could easily read what 
passed through the mind of his feeble master; and as the 
favour of Rome had been the great cause of Antipater's 
exaltation, he determined, by all means, to preserve that 
favour. Whether or not he already harboured the ambi- 
tious design of supplanting the Asmoneans, and of raising 
his owa house in their stead, it is impossible to decide. 
But every step taken by that far-sighted politician waa 
ably calculated to extend his own influence and to seoure 
the gratitude and friendship of the Romans. 

It was to him that Scanrus was beholden for a supply 
of com and other provisions, without which the Roman 
army then on its march against the metropolis of Aretas, 
King of the Arabs, would have been in danger of perishing. 
This service was followed by another. Antipater, avail- 
ing himself of his ancient connection with Aretas, sno- 
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coodod in poreaading tho ting of tho Arabs to pny thrco 
hundred talents to the Roman general, and by ihat mcana 
restored pcaee between tbis cbief ond the Romans, It is 
also fco tbe influence of Antipater that we are to ascribe 
the favours extended by Hyrcanus to the Athenians, and 
which yiGve so important that their senate passed a decree 
in which the pontiff of Jeruaalem is styled a great friend 
and benefactor to all the Greeks^ and particularly to the 
Athenians ; and that in return for his benefactions they 
decree Mm a crown of gold and a statue of brass to be 
placed in the temple of Dsmua and the O-rae&B.^ (Jos- 
Antiq. lib. xiv* cap, 9») 

In the midst of his schemes for his own aggrandizement 
and that of hia family, Antipater was disagreeably dis- 
turbed by the unexpected return to Judea of Alexander, 
the eldest aon of Ariatobalusj who had contrived to escape 
from tho custody of Pompey, and basteued back to his na- 
tive land. Though tbe principal chiefs of the Sadducees, 
Ariatobulus* party, had perished in tbe storming of tho 
tcmplo-Tuount and the subsequent cseeationSj yet the party 
itself still survived j and when the return of Alexander be- 
oame known, tbe partisans of his father rallied around him, 
so that in a short space of time he found himself at the 
head of ten thouaand foot and fifteen hundred horse- Hia 
first care was to repair the strongholda of Alexandrion, 
Syrcania^ and Machceron^ situated near the foot of the 
Arabian mountains; and having thus secured to himself 
places of refuge strongly fortified, he began to make in- 

" Dmm IB thB word used in thfl Greek of Josepliiia, nrhiah fiom« veraiiias 
render " or the paoplo/^ The iQfLmed CaJMot, bonevBri is of oplmon thai 
there is on error In ttie Groek t«xt of JoHcphus^ and tLj^L jt was Uie temple 
of tho MuMfji nnd G^afen^ Hoinetiniea culleii Uio temple uf Aeadsmia uid 
the Graces. It is rel[Lt«d that there wua, m the Acade/ay at Athens* a 
temple uf the Mtaes In irhlch Ftatc act up the Btatuu^ oftbo QrocDB. Ifo 
other temple of the MuHca hi Athena Ig meationed by atij Tmter. 
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roads into Judea, and to inflict great loss on th« adherents 
of Hyrcanus- 

The high-priest and his vizier, Antipater, had no forces 
to Bend againat the invader ; and when for their own pro- 
tection they began to repair the walls of Jerusalem, thoj 
were compelled, by the jealousy of the Romans, to deaiflt 
from this necessary work of self-defence. The unresisted 
progress of Alexander became so highly alarming, that An- 
tipater was at length obliged to apply to the Romans for 
assistance. His friend Scanms had returned to Italy. 
Bnt £^ the threatening preparations of the Parthians 
evinced their design of attacking the Romau dominions on 
tho Euphrates, and it was deemed needful that a general 
of high reputation should hold the command in the East, 
Gabinius, another lieutenant of Pompey and friend of An- 
tipater, was appointed governor of Syria. (57 B. o. B.) 
Immediately after his arrival, he made it his first eare to 
attack Alexander, whom a community of interests rendered 
the natural ally of the Parthians against Rome. 

The existence and the constant interconrae and intimate 
relations ofthegreatJewiflh population residing on the Par- 
thian shores of the Euphrates and Tigris, with Judea, se- 
cnred to this alliance great strength and lasting durability. 
Throughout the long struggle which Ariatobulus and his 
two sons successively, and during a period of more than a 
quarter of a century, mtuntained against Rome, the Par- 
thians were the firm allies of the patriot Jews who wished 
to regain the independence of their country and to expel 
the nominees of Rome, Hyrcaniis and Antipater with his 
boose- As during more than two hundred years the power 
of Parthia balanced the power of Rome, and frequently in- 
flicted on it heavy blows and great losses, the alliance be- 
tween Jews and Parthians outlived not only the dynasty 
of the Asmoneans, but also the destruction of Jerusalem, 
And it is thus early that we behold the cause of that ex 
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treme irritation and rancour %v-hi<^h JowisK nationality 
called forth ia the Romans, and whicli eventually led to 
that plan of extermination that the Romans twice at- 
tempted to carry out against tho Jews, both in Juclea and 
in their Eastern colonies ; once under an emperor celebrated 
SB most gonerous in his conqueata, and the second lime 
under another emperor, the greatest lover of peace among 
the monarcha of Rome. 

Aa Gahinius himself conld not Snd time to march in 
peraon in}o Judea, he intrusted the command in that 
country to Mark Antony, subsequently so celebrated in 
history aa the triumvir, the lover of Cleopatra, the com- 
petitor of Augustus Ces^ir for tho empire of the world- 
Ttiia Roman officer was soon joined by Antipater at the 
head of such Jewish forces as the Hyrcanites had been 
able to raise, and the command of whom the wily Idumean 
shared with the two mea he moat dreaded, Malichus and 
Pitolaufl, whose influence with Hyrcanus almost ccjoalled 
his own, and whom Antipater now carried with him, lest, 
daring hia absence, they should work his ruin. 

Alexander, trne to the traditiona of the Maecahces, who 
never shut thcmselvea up in a fortress unless at the last 
eitremity, kept the open country till he was nearly aur- 
rounded by the allied armies, superior to hia own in num- 
bera, in discipline, and in military akill At length, in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, it came to a murderous battle, in 
which Alexander ^vaa defeated with the loss of three thou- 
eand men^ but Qcverthelesa cut hia way through the Ro- 
mansj and with the remains of hia army reached Alesan- 
drion in tolerable order. Unable any longer to keep the 
field, the Jews threw themselves into that fortress, where 
they were soon besieged by Gabinius liimBelf, who had 
now arrived on the scene of action* But as this general 
perceived that the reduction of bo strong a plaoe would re- 
qoire much time, he left a auiGcient force to blockade it, 

10* 
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while tie himaelf made a progrese through the conntryf and 
in conformity with the inHtructions he had received from 
Pompej, caused several cltieB to be rebuilt that during 
former wars had been demolished. The principal among 
these were Samaria^ destroyed by Jochanan Hyrcanua I., 
ftnd Gaza, destroyed by Xing Jannai. The former of 
these towns the Roman called after hia own name, Oabi- 
niatuit which, however, a few years later, by the command 
of Sing Herod, was changed into SebaHe* From thia 
journey Gabiniue returned to hia camp before Alexandrion, 
which fortress still held out, though the garrison was 
greatly straitened for provisions. But before Alexander 
was reduced to extremity, his mother interposed her in- 
flaence in his behalf- This lady, celebrated for her elo- 
quence, and possessed of remarkable wisdom and prudence, 
waa considered well-disposed and friendly to the interests 
of Rome. She therefore had remained in Judea when her 
husband and children were carried off by Pompey. And 
as she had cause to fear Chat the prolonged and desperate 
resistance of Alexander might canae the destruction of 
Aristobulus and of her other children, stiU detained as 
prisoners of war, she used every effort to mollify the Ro- 
man. For this purpose, and by her directions, Alexander 
o^ered to surrender the fortr^s of Alexandrion, together 
with the other strongholds in his possession, and to evacu- 
ate the country ; while hia mother repaired to Gahinins, and 
exerted all her powers of perauasion to obtain a compro- 
mise for her son. Her efforts were successful. It was 
agreed upon that, on the surrender of the three fortresses, 
Alexander and hia troops should be permitted to depart and 
disperse without molestation. Gabinius also promised that, 
in consideration of her services on the present occasion, 
all her children then detained in Rome should be re- 
stored to her — a promise which did not receive its fulfil- 
ment till some considerable time later. 
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Aa soon QS Gabinins obtained poaaession of tlic ttree 
strongholds, he caused thorn to bo demolishod, that thoy 
might not again serve aa the asjlum for insurgents; for 
the popnlfttifin of Palestine, hitherto so or*3erly and in- 
dustrioiia, began to displnjr a dificontented [inii niutinouB 
spirit, Aa Gabinias feared that the influence of the great 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem might be, or had been, in some 
way, instrumental in prodncing or in fostering thia danger- 
ous state of mind amon^ the people, he determined to 
aholiah the great national council, and also the leaser 
Sanhedrin or municipal councils that in eyery city of note 
dispensed justice, subject to the authority of the supreme 
tribmial. Instead of theae ancient and national institu- 
tions, (Jabinias dirided all Judea into five districts, ap- 
pointing for the government of each an esecutive council, 
locatedat Jerusalem, Jericho, Gaildara,Amathis, and Sep- 
phoriH. The purpose of this change was to dcatroy that 
nationality and ceatraliaation which made Jeruealem the 
centre of union and of autiiority to all Jotts; and to anb- 
Btttutc in its stead a BcctioDal ariatocmcy, that, powerless 
beyond the limits of its own canton, was nevertheless suffi- 
ciently influential within its district to nullify the authority 
of the prince and to place his supremacy in aboynnce. 
Accordingly, this division of power was so little agreeahlo 
to Hyrcanua, or rather to his vizier, Antipater, that he did 
not rest until, at tho first favourable moment, he restored 
the ancient and national order of thin^< 

After reconducting Hyrcanus to Jerusalem, and con- 
firming him in hia high-priesthood, Gabiniua returned to 
Syria, But scarcely had the Roman governor left Judea, 
before Ariatobulus, accompanied by hia younger son, sud- 
denly appeared in his native land. Tho dethroned king 
had escaped from his prison in Itome ; and as he had never 
given his assent to the dlsmembermeutof the Judcan mon- 
archy, or to auy of the changes wrought by the Romans, 
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eo that DO perjury waa committed hj bim in resieting 
tlifm ; ABf moreover, he was known ta be personally a zn&n 
of courage and enterprise — his party at once reTived, and 
thirty thouBand men hastened to plaoe themselvee under his 
burner, most of them, howeTer^ without arms or military 
tr&ioing. He was also joined by Fitolaua, a chief of great 
infiuence, who had always been firmly attached to Hyrca- 
noB, but bitterly hated Antipater, whose dangerous de- 
fligi^ he was too clear-lighted not to perceive. He was 
attended by one thousand veteran warriors, armed and 
equipped for battle, and his coming was therefore donbly 
welcome to Aristobulns, who knew and respected his valour. 
The king had determined not to expose to needless 
danger the vast mnltitudo that, unarmed and defenceless, 
would only incumber his movements without augmenting 
his strength. Of all that had joined him, he therefore only 
retained eight thousand men, and with these he marched to- 
ward the ruins of Alexandrion, with the intention of re- 
storing that stronghold and of there establishing his head- 
qnartera* But he was not permitted to reach it. Oabi- 
nius, who had received early intelligence of Aristobulua* 
undertaking, and whose army had been concentrated for 
action, at once despatched hia own eon Coesenna against 
him, at the head of considerable forces, and appointed two 
distinguished officers, Mark Antony and Servilius, as mili- 
tary counsellors. They intercepted the march of Aristo- 
bulus, and forced him to fight a battle, in which, notwith'- 
standing the extreme bravery evinced by himself and hia 
troops, superior numbers prevailed, and he was defeated 
with the loss of five thousand men. 

"With one thousand ho escaped the carnage, and threw 
himself into the ruins of Machgeron, the small remnant of 
his army taking to flight and dispersing. The Romans 
followed him closely, and after an obstinate conflict of two 
days carried the ruins by storm and took prisoner Aristo- 
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bulus, Trho wag covered with 'wounds^ nnd hia aon Antigo- 
nuB, both of ^hom were sent back to Rome to tlieir old 
priBon, On the remoustranceB of GJabinius, kowovor, who re- 
rninded the senate of the engagement ho had entered into 
with the wifeof ArifitobuluH, the children of that unfortunate 
monarch were set at hberty, while he hirasolf was kept in 
close custody during several years* In the account which 
Plutarch gives of this campaign against Aristobulus, (Lire 
of Mark Antonyj § 3,) he speaks of the Jewh forces as 
far more numerous than those of the Romans opposed to 
theojp But this ia only true with regard to tho hodj that 
first assembled around Aristobulus, and whom, for want 
of arms, he was obliged to dismiss ; whereas, in the num- 
bers that actually fought, the Komans were by far 
superior. 

Gabinius had at that time concentrated his whole army 
near F^leatine, on its march to Egypt. The Koman tii- 
umvii'ate, formed by Pompey and his coadjutors in the 
govcrnnient of llomCj Ceaar and Crasaua, had entered into 
an agrocmDiit with Ptolemy AuloteSj King of Egypt, who 
had "been expollcd by bis subjects, but whom, in cooside- 
ration of the payment of 10,000 talents, (about ten mil- 
lions of dollars,) the Romans undertook to reinstate on Lia 
throne. The triumviri charged the governor of Syria with 
the duty of carrying out this arrangement; and, unfortu- 
nately for AristDbulus, his attempt on Judca took place 
at the very time that Gabinius had completed his prepa- 
rations and was actually about to march through Palestine. 
This circumstance explains how the Komaus came to be bo 
quickly at hand and in such considerable numbers. After 
the defeat of Aristobulus, the Koman general coatiaued 
his march to Egypt. Ho had been furnished with letters 
by llyrcanus, addressed to the nmneroua Jefvs residing in 
that country, and OBpecially at Onion^ near J^elusium, the 
key of Egypt, In these letters the high-priest charged 
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his coreligioniBto to forward, to the best of their power, 
the cftuae of Rome and of their legitimate Bovereign, An- 
letes. Hyrcanue also atippbed Gabinina with corn, arms, 
and money; and the fourth book of Maccaheea (ch- xl.) 
tells us that QabiniuB, meeting with greater resistance than 
he expected in Egypt, desired Hyroanoe to come and join 
him; that Hyrcanns, nnwilling to quit Jerusalem in per- 
son, sent his favourite Antipater with a considerable body 
of Jewish troops^ and that by their assistance the Egyp- 
tians were conquered and King Auletea restored to his 
throne. (56 b.g.e.) 

The attempt Aristobulns made to recover his throne had 
been too quickly suppresBed to permit his eldest son, 
Alexander, to join him. It had been the misfortune of 
these two Asmonean princes that their efforts had, from 
neceeaity, been bo ill-timed that they could not co-operat© 
together ; that, just before Aristobulus began to act, Alex- 
ander had been reduced to inactivity; and that before the 
latter could aid his father, the old king had been defeated 
and taken prisoner. Alexander, however, did not lose 
courage. The absence of Gabinius with the Romans, of 
Antipater with the veterans of Hyrcanua, seemed to the 
young prince an opportunity too favourable to be neglected, 
Alexander once more appeared in Judea, and soon saw 
himself at the bead of a body of men even more numerous 
than that which had joined his father; for the national 
discontent was general, the hatred of the Bomans intense; 
and the country began to awarm with bands of armed free- 
booters, who plundered every one known or Huspected of 
attachment to Kyrcanus and Rome. Oossenna, the son 
of Gabinius, who commanded a small body of Roman 
troops, was unable to stem the torrent. He was worsted 
in several encounters, numbers of hie men were slain, and 
eventually he was forced to intrench himself on Mount 
Gerizim, where Alexander closely besieged him. The son 
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of Aristotulus thus bocnmc maelor of Korthem and Cen- 
tral Judea, whdo Hjrcanus, unprotected and alone, was 
trembling in defonedess Jerusalem. 

In this criBia of hia hffa:rfl, Gabinius, having fully fiuc- 
ceeded in Egypt, hastened back to Judea with his artay, in 
order to relieve hia aon and to protect hia ally. He first 
Bought to recall Alexander to reason, and for that purpose 
sent Aatipater to the Jewish camp to point out to the 
rebels how hopeless was their attempt against the over- 
Tvhelming power of EomOp And BO well did that skilful 
intriguer discharge his misBioE, that great numbers of the 
insurgents, frightened at his thre!ita or allured by hia pro- 
mises, quitted the standard of Alexander and returned 
to their homes* 

Alexander, enraged at seeing his high hopea thus melting 
into thia air, and alarmed lest a longer delay might behold 
him altogether abandonedj resolred, too precipitately, to 
stfikc the success of his cause on the issue of & battle. He 
was still at the head of thirty thousand men, but badly 
armed, and for ihe most part deficient in every aoldierly 
quality, except bodily strength and bravery. The troops 
of GabiniuB, on the contrary, Romans as well as Hyr- 
canitea,were veterans highly disciplined, skilled in the use 
of arms, and admirably officered. The two armies met 
near Mount Tabor, ani, as waa to be expected, Alexander 
was defeated with the baa of ten thousand men; hia army 
dispersed, and he himself fled. His general Pitolaua, how- 
ever, succeeded in rallying a body of the fugitives, and 
threw himself into Tarichcea^ a strongboll on the south 
shore of Lake G-enjtezareth, and which subsequently became 
celebrated by its heroic reaiatance against the legions of 
Vespasian and Tttua. 

This dreadful defeat spread the terror of the Roman 
artas through Judea, and for a brief space restored some- 
thing like peace to that disti'acted country. The victor 
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QftbiniDS visited Jerusalem, settled the affairs of Jndea ac- 
cording to the wishes of Antipater, and then returned to 
Rome, followed by the execrations of the Syrians and 
their complaints of his insatiable rapacity and extortions. 
He was succeeded in the government of the East by M. 
Ltcinius Crassus, one of the triumviri, who, dividing the 
Roman world with them, had reeeived for his share the 
East and the command in the impending war against tJie 
ParthianB. Crassns was a man of limited abilities, im- 
mense wealth, and boandless avarice. His character is 
well described by his biographer, Plutarch, who relates 
that <( according to pnblic opinion Grassus knew more 
about raising taxes than about conducting a war. The 
character of his mind partook more of the money-broker 
than of the commander of an army; and hia time was 
chiefly employed in weighing the gold and silver that he 
contrived to amass/' At the time of bis undertaking the 
war in the Eaat, he was upward of sixty years of age; 
but he hastened to that lucrative scene of action with all 
the enterprise of youth, stimulated by the avidity of old 
age. Regardless of the civil affairs of Asia, his sole care, 
when he arrived, was to collect men and money, and to 
ransack every repository of treasure, even the most 
sacred. 

The fact that the temple in Jerusalem possessed a trea- 
sury containing two thousand talents, besides vessels of gold 
and of silver to at least an equal amount, was well known, 
and formed one of the principal inducements why Crasaua 
had been in suoh a hurry to start off for his government 
in the East, even before the year of bis consulate at Home 
was expired. He had, with some difficulty, extorted from 
the senate a decree empowering him to declare war against 
the Parthians, and investing him with power and authority 
almost equal to that which had been intrusted to Pompey 
in the war against Mithridatea, Of the three men who, 
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at that time, divided the Roman world between them, 
Pompoy coveted power in order to gratify hia inordinate 
vanity find pride ; Cseaarj to satisfy tlie restless activity of 
his mind and the ceaseless cniviiiga of his animal spirits ; 
but Criiesua valued power only as a means of making 
money- On his arrival in Jeruaaleni at the head of a 
large army, he made no eecret of hia intention to carry 
off the treasures which Pompey had left untouched. The 
guarilians of the temple treasury, powerless to resist, 
would have been but too happy to have compounded with 
the avarice of Crassua, by giving up the treasury, if he 
would only have consented to spare the consecrated uteu- 
eila* But Oraegus knew hia power, and that the whole 
was more than a part. The wants of tKe atate^ in the 
impotiding great war, formed the pretext, and it wua evi- 
dent that nothing less than all would aatiafy Crasaua. 

In tbis extreme, the treasurer of the temple, Elcaaar the 
priest, made one last effort to eave the consecrated nten- 
ails. Tiiere was in the temple & large beam of massive 
gold^ covered by another hollow beam of wood, that tra- 
versed the entire width of the inner building, and divided 
the "holy" from the **holy of holies." The vail that se- 
parated the two compartments was fastened to this beam ; 
and tho old vaila were thiown across it whenever a now 
one was hung up- Thus, this coatly piece, which weighed 
three hundred Uebrew minx, or acvea hundred and fifty 
pounds of solid gold, was perfectly concealed ; ita existence 
waa known, indeed, only to the treasurer and to the bigb- 
prioat. The treasurer, Eleazar, was imprudent enough to 
enter into a bargain with Crasaus ; and the llomaTi having 
Bolemnly sworn that in consideration of receiving this im- 
mense iiigut he would leave the reat of the conseeratej 
property untouched, the credulous Jew placed the precious 
beam in his poasession^ 

But CrasBUB was not a man to bo bound by oaths whca 

Vol. II. 20 
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gold waB in question. The temple was stripped of all the 

Tftlnables he could lay his hands on, without Bparing even 
the most sacred atensils. The total amount of hia plunder 
exceeded ten thousand attic talents, (ten millions of dol- 
larB.) Josephua, who relates the fact, fearing that other 
nations might not believe him,' deems it right to appeal 
to the writings of Strabo the Cappadocianj and to other 
records not now extant. (Antiq. Ixiv. cap. 12.) And the 
amount ie really so large as to appear almost fabulous. We 
muBtj however, bear in mind that the temple of Jerusalem 
treasured the accumulated gifts and offerings that, during 
upwards of a century of prosperity, Jews from all parts of 
the world had presented, and the costly works of art, in 
gold and in silver, by which the .Asmonean mlers and 
kings of Judea, as well as monarchs of other countries, 
evinced their respect and veneration for that most holy 
temple. And when it is borne in mind that the Jews have 
at all times been fond of enriching and adorning their 
places of worship with precious utensils and ornaments, 
the wealth accnmolated in the temple, great aa it was, will 
appear by no means incredible. (54 b.c.h.) 

But CrassQS was not long to enjoy the fruits of his per- 
jury. He led an army of one hundred thousand men 
against the Parthians ; and such was the terror of his name 
and arms that, at first, he carried every thing before hira. 
But his excessive avarice ruined his success, by causing 
him to waste his time, to disgust his auxiliaries, and to ex- 
asperate his enemies ; until the treachery of his own allies 
and the vigorous measures adopted by the Parthians, whom 
he gave time to recover from their first stupor, involved 
him and his army in utter destruction. Before hia own 
death, the wretched father had to endure the torturing 
sight of the head of his only son stuck on a Parthian lance, 
and insultingly displayed before the Homan legions. In 
vain Cra^Ds, though struck with the greatest angtdsh, de- 
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clarcd the misfortune to fee a priTate one, and exhorted tkc 
Romans Lot to lose heart at the death of a single tolJicr — 
his timo and theii'B was come. After il series of disasters, 
CraaaiiB was compelled by his officers to consent to an in- 
terview with the StLt&na^ aa the chief commander of the 
Parthiaoa was styled, hoih parties having sworn to a truce, 
la this interriew tho perjured Roman fell a victim to the 
perjury of the Parthian ; while of his vaat army scarcely 
one-tenth part saved itself by flight, and returned into 
Syria. 

Among those who escaped waa a body of horse under 
the command of Q. Oamusy afterwards so celebrated as 
one of the chiefs of the conapiracy against Ctesar. The 
disasters Buffered by the army of Crassua had destroyed 
sab ordination. Several of tho officers who commanded 
under the ilUfated pro-consul had abandoned him and 
taken their flight to Syria Borne time before the fm&l ca^ 
taetrophe. The chief of these fugitives vras Cassius, who, 
being advised to wait a few daye till the moon should liave 
passed Scorpion, replied, that '^of all signs in the zodiac 
he minded only SagittiriuSj" meaning the Parthian archerSj 
whoae arrows even tranapiercfid the Roman bucklers. 
(Plut. p. 5G2.) Aft highest in rank among tbe survivors, 
the remains of Crassug* luckless troops ralhed around 
him ; and assuming the command in Syria, his military 
skill enabled him to repel the inroads of the Farthians, 
and finally, on the arrival of reinforcements from Kome, 
to defeat them with such loss that they were compelled to 
retreat and wait for reinforcements. 

CassiuB next marched into Jtidea, where Pitotans, the 
enemy of Antipater and chief of the party of AriHtobulus, 
held tho fortreaa of Tarichceay and had not only stirred up 
a great body of Jews to rebel against Hyrcanaa, but had 
also endeavoured to eetabliah relations with the Farthians, 
and to receive a body of them as hib auxiliaries into Judea. 
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To prOTent this daDgerona junction^ Gassius laid fiiege to 
and Btonned Tarichtea. Numbers of Jews were made pri- 
Boners, and among them Fitolana himself, who, at the in- 
Btigfttion of Antipater, was put to death. After this ex- 
ploit^ CasBins visited Jerusalem and reconciled Kyrcanna 
to his rebellioua stibjeotfl. (Fourth Macoabees, xl.) 

Ever sinoe the dajB of Antiochtis Epiphanea and Nica- 
nOT, the Jews had adopted the maxim, that whosoever in- 
jured Israel <>r wa0 wanting in respect to the temple 
of Jerusalem would be sure, ere long, to be overtaken by 
the divine vengeance and severely punished. The catas- 
trophe which befell Crassns — under whose leadership the 
Bomanfl suffered a discomfiture the like of which they had 
never before experienced — was every way calculated to 
confirm the Jews in that belief, which, however, received 
ita crowning proof from the miserable end of the great 
Pompey. The loss Bome snatained by the destruction of 
an army in the East was more than compensated by the 
success and conquest of Ciesar in the West, where he 
added all Gaul (the modern empire of France, with Belgium 
to the north, part of Italy to the sonth, and all the lands 
on the Ehine to the east) to the territories of the Roman 
republic. But the death of Cragsns bad removed the 
balance of power between Fompey and Csesar, and left a 
&ee scope to these chiefa, first, in their views of trampling 
on the commonwealth, and afterwards in their designs of 
Bupplanting each other. The death of Pompey's wife, the 
daughter of Csesar, dissolved the last link that had nnited 
and moderated two ambitious competitors, of whom tho 
one conld bear no equal, and the other no superior- Csesar 
pasaed the river Rubicon, which formed the limit of hia 
own government and divided it from Italy; and Pompey, 
who had made no preparatioi^ to resist the outbreak of 
hostilities which he had long foreseen, but the immediate 
danger of which his vanity caused him to underrate was 
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forced to flco from Rome and Italj, and to collect Lis 
forcoB oa iho caetcm elioros of tlio Adriutic Sea, (50 B. c. e.) 

It IS not our intention to enter into the civil war between 
tliG two great Romans, except inasmuch as it touches on 
the hiBtnrj of the Jews. When Ca?sar took posseaaion of 
Bomej one of hia first acts was to release from prison tke 
disposaessed king of Jndea, Aristobulug, who, with hig 
family, had suffered so much from Pompcj, and who was 
Lurning for an opportunity to revenge hia wrongs- The 
extent of his influence in the East was fully proved by the 
fears that influence had inspired, and which explained hia 
long detention in prison. Ciesar at once saw how useful 
Ariatobulua might become to his cause against that of 
Pompey, which was strongest in the East; and, placing 
him at the head of two legions, he sent him to keep Syria 
in awe. But the ag^d kiitg was uot permitted long to 
eajoy this change in his fortunes, Tlie partisans of Pom- 
pey contriveJ. to poison hun on tLe way, and thus frua- 
trated Cocaar*s deeign. The body of AristobuluB was cm- 
balnkod by the friends of Csesar^ and kept io honey till thoy 
could convej him to Judea, there to he interred with hia 
ancestors. 

His aon, Alexander, did not long aurvive him. Joae- 
phus and the other historiana who mention his having 
raised some troops in the espectation of joining his father, 
do not explain when or by what means this unhappy prince 
fell into the power of his enemies- But it is certain that 
Pompey sent orders to hia son-in-law, Q. Metellufl Scipio, 
who held the command in Syria, to put the Aamcnean 
prince to death, and that Scipio caused Alexander to bo 
seized, tried at Anaoch on a cbarge of rebellion, convicted, 
and beheaded, (40 D. c,E.) In these assassinations it is 
easy to trace the influence, if not the hand, of Autipater, 
who thus early commenced thtit aystem of extermination, 
to which, begun by him and continued by his sons, the 
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entire house of the Asmonesi^ fell victims, until not one 
of them remained. Ptolemy MeonEBUH, prince of Ghalcis, 
offered an aejlnm to the two daughters of Ariatobulns, and 
to bis youngest eon, Antigonns; and subsequently mar- 
ried one of the two daughters, named, like her mother, 
Alexandra* 

While this vofl doing in Syria, Caesar undertook hia cam- 
paign in Spain, where he conTOrted the veteran and ho^ 
tile legions of Fompey into friendly auxiliaries. From 
Spain^ where, as he declared, he had to encounter ««aii 
army without a general," Osesar returned to Kome, and 
thence hastened to Greece to confront Pompey, or, as he 
called him, "the general without an army." After a par- 
tial and indecifiive engagement at Dyrrachium, in which 
Pompey had much the best of the fight, but, by some fa- 
tality, forbore to make the most of his advantage, the final 
great battle of Pharsalia, in Thessaly, witnessed the com- 
plete overthrow of Pompey, and conferred on Csesar the 
maatery of the civilized world. From the field of battle 
Pompey fled to the &ea-coaat, embarked for the isle of Lesboa, 
where he took on board his wife Cornelia and his younger 
son Sextua, collected two thousand men in Cyprus and Ci- 
cilia, and having heard that the citizens of Antioch, who 
gave the tone to Syria, had declared against him, he de- 
termined to proceed to Alexandria, where he expected that, 
until a more fortunate turn in his affairs, he would find 
protection with his pupil Ptolemy, the young kiug of Egypt. 
Discovering, as he sailed along the coast, that the king 
was at Peluaium, Pompey cast anchor off that city, and 
fient some of hia officers to intimate his situation and his 
wishes. The king's counsellors were divided iu opinion : 
if protection should be given to Pompey, they might pro- 
voke the resentment of C^sar ; if Pompey, after being re- 
jected hy them, should ever re-establish his affairs, they 
must expect hia utmost vengeance. The wisest coufbo wit^ 
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BO formidable a fagitive appeared to "be hie immediate 
murJer. 

The execution of tliis d^pign wqs committed to Achillas, 
the military commander in the district, and to Septiminfl, 
a, Roman tribune now in the service of Egypt, but who had 
formerly followed Pompey in hia expedition against the 
pirates. These men put from shore in a small boat, and 
rowed to Pompey^s galley, inviting him to land, saying 
that they would conduct him to the king. The meannesa 
of the equipage, ami the want of ceremony in tlie address, 
created suspicion in Pompey's friends, so that they joined 
with hia wife Cornelia and son Soxtaa in anxiously dia- 
Blading him from leaving them. But having gone too far 
to recede, being in fact almost surrounded by Egyptian 
galleySj ho repeated two lines of Euripides : 

" Who ventureB tliougbtlesB on a tyrant's ahoro 
ItnaignB tU freedom that irfca tia before." 

Two of hia servants descended to assist him as he stepped 
into the boat and took hia scat. Kot a word was uttered 
until Pompey, looking steadfastly at the tribane, asked 
whether thoyhad not been formerly ac<iuaintod, Sempro- 
nius only assentod by a nod- Finding him averse to eon- 
veraation, Pompey kept siUnt, and bcgitn to read an ad- 
dress to the king whieh he had drafted, when Achillas, see- 
ing him absorbed in his reading, took the opportunity to 
stab Pompey in the back, and the work of death waa in- 
stantly completed by the ruflian attendants of the Egyptian. 
The king and hia troops were drawn up on the coast; 
Cornelia and Sextus stood on their deck in trembling 
agony. The catastrophe could be seen from both sides; 
and the shrtcks of the wretched apectators at sea were dia- 
tihclly heard by those on shore- As if a signal had been 
given, all the Roman vessels cut their cablca and fled, un* 
pursued by the Egyptians. The murderers landed, and 
cut off Fompey'e head, which was embalmed and preserved 
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aB a present for Oeesar; while the corpse of the once 
most illufltrious Roman was cast 0& the sand, and only 
saved from becoming the prey of hungry hounds by the 
affectionate devotion of his faithful freedman, who, though 
unable to save hiB life, performed the laat Bad duties to 
his headlesB tmnk, assisted hj a crippled old soldier who 
once had served under "Pompey the Great," 

As the particulars of this catastrophe became known to 
the JewSj it struck them with surprise and awe: — surprise, 
for who more than themselves had witnessed or received 
proof of Pom pey's irresistible power and constant success ? — 
awe, for who but the God of Israel, the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, could so signally have vindicated the sanctity of his 
temple, and puDished the bold intruder into t^the holy of 
holies?" When the report circulated through the East 
that the Parthiana had poured molten gold down the 
throat of Crassus, all parties in Jerusalem agreed that 
this was the finger of God ; but when the tidings arrived 
that Pompey, who had caused Alexander the Asmonean to 
be beheaded, had himself been assassinated, and his head 
cut off by the slaves of a boy-king, whose father the great 
Roman had placed on the throne, all men at Jerusalem ex- 
claimed, ^^ The hand of the Lord hath done this/' 

Up to the latest momentj Hyrcanus and Antipater had 
remained faithful to Pompey. A body of Jewish auxiliaries 
formed part of the army that fought at Pharaalia. Lucan, 
in bis poem of that name, (lib. vii.,) designates these aux- 
iliaries as Itureana; but Appian, in his history of the civil 
wars, (lib. i.,) enumerates the Hebrews along with the 
Syrians and Phoenicians who joined the army of Pompey. 
And as Coesar, the moment victory decidedly declared in 
his favour, had called to his veterans to spare tbe Romans 
and to punish the foreigners, the slaughter chiefly fell on 
these unfortunate and unwilling auxiliaries, who had been 
brought into the field by constraint, and not by any love 
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for Pompoy. It is probublo that ttrougli a fugitive from 
the battle-field Antipnter received the first intimation of 
the signal defeat of Pompe^j before it wag generally 
known ; at all events, he learned it sufficieatly e.irlj to 
make his abnndonraent of the falling caaac a mntter of 
taerit with Ccesar; and it must be confeaeed that in this 
change of his party, aa generally whenever hia interests or 
those of hia family were concerned, Antipater acted with 
energy and prudence, and was guided by a happy instinct, 
wbich never permitted him to be wanting to himself. Ho 
was moreover the father of four sons vho understood and 
concurred in his views — Phasael, Herod, Joseph, and 
Phcroras — all of them brave, ambitious, magnificent, full 
of spirit and high hopes. He also had a daughter, Salome, 
who emulated his aspiring genina for intrigue, and who 
was destined to liecome the scourge of Lia own house, even 
as he became the scourge of the Aamoneaus. Events 
abroad as well as at home greatly favoured hia ambitious 
designs, bo that ho and his family went on gathering 
atreogth from day to day, while the Asmonean family, 
through the imlecility of Hyrcanua and tho roversca of 
Aristobulus and Lis sons, sustained a daily loss of power 
and influence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Cbbbbt itt Egypt : beai«ged and in danger : reeoued, ctieSj bj Antjpat«r — 
Ckb&t's gratitude — AntigODTU cl^mB Jndea as lieir to Aristobidufl : 
bifl cl^m rejected ; Csesar's decFeea in faTOur of HTrcanus and the Jewa 
— FortificatiDaB of JemSBJom reboilt^ — Anii-pikicr jtroatrator — His sons: 
FLasael: Herod, goreroer of Galilee — Hia character: accused of tj- 
Tftiuij i Mb trial and flight— Gsbbof' a Ufit csmpaigOB and death : Bmtue 
and Casaioa masters of the Eaat — Mark Antony, Octavios CEeaar, and 
Lepidaa triumvirB and maeten of tho W^est — Herod in high favour vith 
Cassiiis, who promieea him the kingdom of Judea — Death of Antipater : 
of Malichns — HerAd affianced to Mariamne the Afimoncac — Battle of 
Philippi : death of Bmtaa and Caaeia» — Mark Aitton; maater of the 
East: Herod finds raTonririth AntOD J, who appoints him and his brother 
Phaaael UtrarchM — DisBatis&ioUoD of the Jows: maeaacre of their 
delegates — Antony enthralled by Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt — He re- 
toma to Borne and marriea Octavio — The PartUana invade Judea: 
place Antjgonnfl on the throne : aeiie on the peraoziH of Phaeael and 
Hyroanns by treachery ; Hyrcanus, mutilated, is sent prisoner to Par- 
thia: Phasael put to'death — Herod eeoapee; proceeds to Home : is ap- 
pointed £Ing of Jodea — Cinl war between Antigonus and Herod — The 
Parthians routed — Eerod^s party defeated near Jericho ; his brother 
Joseph slain- — Eerod signally defeats Antigonus : manieH Mariamne — 
Siege and capture of Jerusalem — Ifumher and importance of the sieges 
of Jerusalem by the KomanSr predicted by Moses ; (Deut. xxriii. 49, 
50) 62 ;) — Antlgoniis, the last Asnionean kii^t scourged and beheaded at 
Anliooh- — (Fn)m48 toST, B.c-K.) 

As, after the battle of Fliarsalia, it bad been the ouly 
care of Pompey to provide for his escapsj so tbe Bole object 
of Cseear was to pursue and overtake him. He arrived at 
Alexandria only three days after Pompey had been nrnr- 
dered at Pelusium, and when tbe news of that event bad 
barely reached tbe former city. The forces Cseear brought 
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with tim bj sea and land were not consiJerable ; and aa 
he found a large fleet in the Larbour and aacertained that 
tliore was a numoreua gnrriBOQ in the city, ho hesitated to 
land until a messenger Trora the king of Egypt brought hini 
tbe head of Lia vanquished rival. At the sight he shod 
tears, Kc received, however, with complacency, Pompey'a 
ring, impressed with, an armed lion, and long respected aa 
the signet of Home's favourite and most powerful citizen- 
At Csesar s landing, his being attended, in hia quality of 
Roman conaul, by lictora bearing the fasceSt gave offence 
to the Egyptian garrison and to the turbulent citizens of 
Alexandria, who looked upon this display of rods and axes 
— the eraMems of Rome's power — as an insult to the ma- 
jesty of young Ptolemy, Their irritation was stiU further 
heightened when C^asar summoned the king to appear be- 
fore his tribunal and to submit to the decision of the consul 
his own cUiu^s as well as those of liis co'heiresa and sister 
Cleopatra, whom rtolomyand hia counsellors had expelled 
from Egypt, Thie young queen, in full reliance on her 
perBon&l charms, tind on the generally known amorous 
dlspoaition of Creaar, now ventured to return to the harboar 
of Alexandria, and caused herself, concealed in a bale of 
merchandise, to be carried into Csesar'a apartment in the 
royal palace. That conqueror delighted in the wiles of 
love as in those of war. Her contrivance highly pleased 
him^ and he was subdued, or rather enslaved, by her per- 
son and coaversatioQ. 

The presence of Cleopatra in the palace, and her iniiu- 
cnce with Caesar, soon became known; and as the counsel- 
lors of Ptolemy, who had driven her out from Egypt, knew 
her implacable and relentless temper, tbey arrived at the 
conclusion that the safety of their own lives required that 
Ctesar ehuuld be disposed of in the same way as Pompcy, 
Accordingly the murderer of Pompey, Achillas, was sent 
for, to perform the same office on Cicaar, and marched to 
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Akscandria at tbe head of twenty thousand mercenarieB, 
the principal military force of the kingdom. He attacked 
O^sar in the rojal palace, the avenuea to which had, how- 
ever, been ekilfuJly fortified, and were now bo manfully 
defended that the Egyptian was unable lu any part to 
make any impression, SimnltaneooEly with the afisault by 
land, the Egyptian fleet attacked the few Eoman, or rather 
Hhodiau, ehips that had brought Caesar into the harbour. 
But here likewise the superior skill of CEesar's Khodiaa 
marinera fully compeoHated for the inferior number of his 
ships, and gained for him a signal victory. The Egyptian 
vessels were, by Oeesar's orders, burnt; the fierceness of 
the conflagration consumed the arsenal, and, spreading 
widely, destroyed several other magniflceut public build- 
ings, among them the BrncMon library, containing four 
hundred thousand volumes; a calamity which served still 
further to exasperate the Egyptians, and caused them all 
the more fiercely to persevere in their efforts to klD Ceesar 
and the handful of Romans and allies that surrounded him. 
(Csesar de Bell, Civil; lib. iii.) 

The news of Csesar's imminent danger at Alexandria, 
and of his being besieged with a small force by the en- 
raged multitudes of Egypt, soon reached Syria, and greatly 
alarmed his adherents throughout the East One of his 
partisans, Mithridatefl of Fergamus, a namesake and kins- 
man, but not a son, of the great king of Pontus, hurried to 
raiae some forces, with which he hastened to Egypt, where 
he waa anxiously expected by the Bomans, as, with the 
exception of a single legion which joined them, his waa 
the only succour at hand. But he proved unable to break 
through Felusium, the strong key of Egypt on that side, 
and was compelled to retreat to Ascalon to collect rein- 
forcements. This was au opportunity too fair to gain the 
favour of Caesar for Antipater to neglect it. What he had 
not done for Pompey, he did now. Not only did he send 
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an auxiliary "body of three thonaand Jews, well armed aod 
diaciplined, and aomc other forces tlint lie raised from 
Arniiinia and tbo Lobanon, but he himeolf, in poraon, oamo 
at their head, Hejilao brougbt letters from Hyrufinua — 
either gonuine or forged by himself — exhorting the Jew3 
of the territoriea of Onion, Delta, and Memphis, to assist 
Csesar ivith all their might. 

ThuH reinforced, Mithridatea once more advanced 
again3t Peluaium. In the battle which was fought before 
that city, at a place called the Jewish camp, Mithridates, 
who commanded the right wing^ must have been totally 
defeated, unless Antipater, who at the head of his Jews 
had been victorioua on the left wing, which ho commanded, 
had haatened to his rescue and gained him a signal victory 
over the Egyptians. At the storming of Peluslum, which 
followeil, Antipater himself was one of the foremost m 
scaling the walls. On hiB advance toward Alesaiidria, 
Nilhridates had frequent engagements with the Egyptians ; 
but by force or well-concerted stratagem he surmounted 
every obstacle that the enemy or the nature of the country 
throw in hJa wayT until he arrived at CanopuB, the moat 
weBtern branch of the Nile. Throughout tbo whole of tlio 
ejtpedition he Vas powerfully supported and aided by the 
courage nnd counsels of Antipater, whose abilities and 
bravery were so strikingly manifested on every occasion, 
that, in his written report to Caesar, Mithridates not only 
felt bound to confess that his successes had been chiefly 
owiog to Antipater, but also to bestow on the Jewish com- 
mander such encomiums that Cce^ar conceived a more than 
ordinary esteem for a man of such consummate valor and 
skilL 

After Cseaar's decisive victory over young Ptolemy — 
who perished either in the fight or in tlie flight — he re- 
warded bis two ausiliai'ies munificently. On Mithridates, 
the representative of the ancient kings of FoDtufij he be* 
Vol. ir. ill 
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stowed the crown of that conntry. Antipater^ the BerraBt 
of Hyrcanus, waa raised to the dignity of a Roman citizen, 
with all the privileges therennto appertaining; and &fi 
aucb appointed him Roman procurator in Judea, Hyr- 
canus was confirmed in his full powers as prince and high- 
priest of Judea, to be entailed on hie posterity forever- 
The five local governments established by GabiniuB were 
abolished, and the great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem restored in 
the fulness of its pre-eminence- CEesar further ordered the 
remission, every Sabbatic year, of the annual tribute pay- 
able to the Romans ; and be conceded that the Jewa should 
not, as formerly, be obliged to provide winter quarters for 
the Roman troops, or to pay an equivalent in money. Al- 
together, the privileges and immunities he granted to the 
Jews in Judea and throughout the empire were such that, 
for a time, the Roman yoke became very light upon them. 
After he had settled the affairs of Egypt by fixing the 
crown of that country on the brows of his mistreas, Cleo- 
patra, and placing with her on the throne her youngest 
brother, also named Ptolemy, a child barely ten years of 
age, Cfesar visited Syria* In this country, Antigonus, the 
youngest son of Aristobulus, who bad resided with bis 
brother-in-law, Mennceusj prince of Chalcis, presented 
himself before the tribunal of the great Roman to solicit 
that justice might be done to his family and to himself. 
He urged the merits of his father Aristobulus, and of his 
brother Alexander, so cruelly put to death by Pompey 
hecauae of their attachment to the cause of Csesar. He 
pleaded the wrongs bis faraily had suffered at the instiga- 
tion of Hyrcanus and Antipater, so long the devoted toola 
of Pompey, and he concluded with a petition that these 
bis enemies might be punished, and the principality he 
inherited from his father — but of which Hyrcanus, by 
the aid of Pompey, bad unjustly robbed him — be restored 
to him. 
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Unfortunately for Antigonus, hie great adversary Anti- 
pater happened to be in attendance on Cfoaar at tlie time 
tlie Asmonean prinee preferred his complaint and petition. 
Thia experienced stateaman and orator fonnd no diffi- 
culty in maintaining tlie cause of Hyrcanus, the elder 
brother, unjustly deprived of bis birthright under a pretext 
of mental impotency that was evidently false, since Hyr- 
canus had now for nearly twenty years administerei the 
affairs of Judea with ability and auceesSj ivhile Ariatobulua 
had been justly kept in prison as the enemy of Rome, and 
Alexander had with etjual justice been put to death as the 
wanton disturber of the public peace in Ju(iea and Syria, 
Of his own share ia all these matters, and that it waa he 
and not HyrcanuH who in reahty governed Judea, the 
astute Anlipiter said little or nothing. But Ms defunce 
of Uyrcauua woa HO coaiplctej and his own recent aervitiea 
ao important, aa to leave no hope for the unfortunate An- 
tigoniis. Co&Bar hoard him coldly; his suit was rojectcdj 
and he himself dianiissed aa a factioiia and trouble&orae 
person who could rever be at rest. 

But Cresar went further than barely aof[nittii]g Hyr- 
g;iiiqs and repulsing Antigonus, A decree was issued — 
preserved to ua by Josephus, (Antiq. lib. xiv, cap. 17,) in 
which " C. Julius Caisar^ emperor and dictator the secoad 
time," expresses bis high sense of the serriccs renderod to 
him by Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, a Jew, both in 
pcacQ and in war; and that, in consideration of these ser- 
vices, he confirms unto EyrcamiB and his heirs forever the 
government of the Jews as their prince and high-priest, 
■ and renews and confirms unto the Jews all the privileges 
and immunities he had already granted them. This second 
decree Ca^aar caused to be engraved on tablets of brass in 
Greek and in Latin, and to be hung up in the temples of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Ascaloti, and also iu the capitol ac Rome. 
And when Hyrcanus sent an embasfiy of thanks to Rome, 
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the ambassadors — aa tho fourth book of Maccabees (c. 
xliv.) relates — were receiyed with great marks of honour, 
Cseear beetowing on them the signal and much-coveted 
distinction of making them sit down in hia presence. The 
same book affirms that Caesar bestowed on the temple of 
Jerusalem the aunnal tribute which the maritime province 
of Syria — from Gaza to Sidon — was held to pay to Kome; 
aad that he restored to Hyrcanus the city of Laodicea and 
some others which formerly had belonged to the Asmoneans, 
But though this ia doubtful, it is certain that Cseaar re- 
instated the Jews in the rank of friends and allies of Kome ; 
and that they were proclaimed as such in all the principal 
cities of the Roman world. He also granted permission 
that Hyrcanus might restore the fortifications of Jerusalem 
and of the temple-mount, which had been demolished by 
Fompey, hutwhich, as soon as the permission was granted, 
Hyrcanus and Antipater set about rebuilding with great 
zeal, and so aB to render them more strong tban ever* (46 
B, c. B.) 

The euccesa thus attending the policy of Antipater na- 
turally served to increase hia personal influence and the 
power of his house. On Csesar's return to Rome, Anti- 
pater accompanied him as far aa Tyre, where the Dictator 
embarked for the island of Sicily* On the journey back 
to Jerusalem, Antipater everywhere harangued the Jewish 
people, and entertained them with glowing deacriptions of 
Hyrcanua' goodness and of the power of Rome, promising 
that their orderly conduct aa faithful subjects would be 
rewarded by their having a mild government, and enjoying 
the blesainga of peace and freedom; but that in the event 
of their proving rebellious nothing short of utter ruin 
awaited them, "for the Romans will be obeyed," With 
theae worda ho invafiably closed every oration, thus giving 
the people distinctly to understand that hia own authority 
throughout Judea was thenceforth to be considered as su- 
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premo, BincG he alone vras the muct-traatod Procurator ond 
reprcsGiitativo of tbese all-powevful Romans, 

The relinlding of thu walla of Jerusalem, and the roatO' 
ration of the national Siinhedrin in that citjr, were the two 
great events that marked the return of Antipaterto Joru- 
Biilcm. The local ariatocracr and courts eatahlished by 
Gahiniua having been abolished, Antipatcr placed adhe- 
reiit3~of his ovrn as governors in these five districts- To 
his eldest son, Phasaclj he intrueted the command of the 
iiLetropolis. To his second son, Kerod, he confided the 
important and estenaive government of Galilee, In the 
text of Joscphus, such sa we now possess it, thia second 
sou of Antipater ia said to have been only fifteen years old 
when his father appointed him governor of Galilee. (47 B- 
c. E.) But a verification of dates proves that this figure ia 
a mistake, aiiaing probably from some Llunder ma,de by a 
copyist. It is certain that Herod reached the age of se- 
venty yoara; that after he became king (37 c. c, E,) ho 
reignod thirty-four years, and that ho died in the year 
3 B,c. E. Hc^j thoroforoj must have been born ahout tho 
year 7 S b. c, E,, and consequently, at the time ho became 
governor of GaliToGj was twenty-five or twenty-six years old. 
His first acta fully proved him gifted with all the energy 
and daring which are usual at that ago, together with an 
uncommon degree of ability and shrewdness, but, likewise, 
with a total disregard of the milder feelings of human na* 
ttirc- Indeed^ the training of Antipaterj while it called 
foi'th and gave full play to all the sterner and more grasp- 
ing faculties of which his children were possessed — am- 
bition, indiflercncc to human suffering or personal danger, 
and a (juick appreciation of t)ie means best adapted for 
the gaining of immediate objects — left no room for the 
cnldvalion of benevolence, modesty, or laodcration. By 
intrigue, by the unscrupulous sacrifice of every Ligher coa- 
eideralii^n to the ineaub and cud of the moment, and by 

2i^ 
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the total disregard of truth, of justice, and of humanitj, 
the fabric of Antipater^s greatness had been raised ; ajid 
by the same meaDa it was now to be upheld and augmented. 

The district of Galilee, of which Herod had been ap- 
pointed governor, was, from its geographical position, its 
extent, its fertility and populousuess, uext to Jerusalem, the 
most important portion of Judea, of which it formed the 
northern boundary and protection against Syria. From 
the mountain region of Libanon to the north, to that of 
Carmel to the south, with the upper Jordan and the two 
lakes of Samachonitis and of Geneaareth to the east, and 
the Mediterranean Sea to the weat, Galilee formed a per- 
fect enclosure, extending about fifty miles from north to 
8outh^ and about thirty milea from east to west. The 
climate is described as mild and salubrious, the soil aa ex- 
tremely fertile and highly cultiyated, and the population 
as exceedingly dense and numerous. It contained many 
citiea, among which were several with fifteen thousand in- 
habitants and upwards. As it laid nearest to Syria, 
it carried on a considerable traffic with that country and 
with the great commercial citiea of Sidon and Tyre, and 
was, moreover, traversed by the principal caravan road 
from the east to these two maritime outlets of inland com- 
merce. Hence the wealth of Galilee in coin, merchandiae, 
find movable property generally, was very great. 

The approach to the country from the north, through 
the mountain passes of the Libanon, was exceedingly dif- 
ficult; so much so, indeed, that the invaders of Judea, 
whether Syro-Greeks or Romans, preferred skirting the 
eastern banks of the Jordan, and crossing that river south 
of the limits of Galilee, rather than taking the nearest and 
moat direct road across the mountains. At the time that 
Herod assumed the government, however, these mountain- 
passes — which BO long had formed a protection to the 
wealth of Galilee — were occupied by a population hostile 
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alike to the family of Herod and to the aupremaey of his 
protoctorp, tho Komane, Josophue doBignates theao moun- 
taineers as "robbers/' Eul the history of rovolutions and 
insnrrectionH in all conntrieSj and at all times, affori^s lie 
the proof that this odious 'designation is indiacriuiinatcly 
applied by ea,eh pa,rty to its opponents, and that the name 
finally adheres to the weakest, who in this, as in every 
other respect, '*ifluet go to the wall."^ 

These men, whom Josephus designates as "robbers,'' 
"were in fact political refugees — not so much partisana of 
Aristolulus as of Jewish national independence — and who, 
at liiffereat times, ander Aristobulus, Alexander, and 
Pitolaua, had fought against Hyrcanus and his allies the 
HomanB. When vanquished, these patriots, as we with 
justice may atjle them, fled to the fastnesses of Mount 
Libnnoo, whore vast caverns afforded shelter to their wives 
and families I while the men eallied forth and mada fre- 
quent predatory attacks on such parts of the country, 
nor.tb and eouth of the great mountain' a hain, as were 
known or suspooted to bo friends of Romo and IlyrottnuB. 
Doubtk'eg, these patriotic refugees, who had carried no- 
thing out of tho conflict, except their families and their 
own pereonSj while their ?aadfl and cha.ttelfl had been con- 
fiscated to enrich the victorious faction, were not back- 
ward in applyiag the name *' robbers" to Antipater, his 
sons, aad hie friends generally; and probably they looked 
upon their own plundering forays as acts of retributive 

^ A remarknblo uistanoe of ibfl importimce attached tu the branding of 
palitii;al oppouGUta as "robbcpg/' ia affcrrdel by tho caso of Crcmufius 
Cordiis, nn author of flomo notu in Home, who, at a period not long aubt;<i- 
quenl to th*i eronta narrated in our teit, ffas driven to commit suicido, in 
01(1(^^4 bj hid Ttyra iJoiLth, to savo 1li9 fkioil^ Sraoi iha roiiious cffoute of a 
pr(i>*iictition inatitut*il ni^aitiat him, bM&uwe, in bis writingH, he bad omit- 
tud to denngajLte Brutua and Ca£3iu£ as lalTon^j "robbera." (THcitiu, 
Aunikl. Lilt, vi^ | xxiv,} 
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jnfltice, and by no means criminal- At their head was a 
bold and enterprising chief, named Hezekiah, who, ^th 
energetic impartiality, plundered alike Judeans, Syrians, 
or Romans, and was equally dreaded north and south of 
the Libanon. 

Gfesar, on hia departure from Syria, had appointed his 
kinsman, Seztua Csesar, president or governor-general of 
Syria. Complaints of the mischief done by Hezekiah were 
frequently laid before the Koman president, who as fre- 
quently called upon Ilyrcanua for " indemnity for the 
past, and security for the future." And it is probable 
that Se^us O^esar's threat of sending a Koman detach- 
ment into Galilee to put down the insurrection, induced 
Antipater to send the most bold and active of hia sons into 
the disturbed districts, with orders, by every possible ex- 
ertion, to avert the military occupation of Galilee by the 
Bomans. 

Herod was of a temper sufficiently prone to give effect 
to the commands of his father. Ambitious and ruthless 
as in reality he was, he possessed a suppleness of mind, 
and an amiability of carriage, that obtained for him the 
good opinion of all whose favour he thought it worth while 
to gain. Affecting the utmost zeal for the welfare of his 
province, he assembled around him the^ leading men of 
Galilee, and, by hia apparent affability, rendered himself 
BO generally popular, that when he pointed out the neces- 
sity of crushing Hezekiah and his adherents — not only for 
the protection of the peaceful provincials, but still more 
far the purpose of keeping the Romans out of the country— 
every man in Galilee embraced his views, and Hezekiah^ 
whose safety had till then in a great measure been cared 
for by the good-will the populace entertained for his cause, 
suddenly found himself deprived of that protection and 
early intelligence which, till then, the connivance and sym- 
pathies of the people had afforded to him. 
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On tho other band, tho nncooaing activity of HcroJ ^qs 
sncb — he was so acalouslj sorvad hj hia epics, and his 
measurea were bo judiciously planned and so ably executed 
— that, notwithstanding the extreme vigilance of Hczc^ 
tiah, that wary chief was surprised by Herod, and taken 
alive, with several of his principal followers. Ilia adhe- 
rents, pttnic-striick at the loss of their leader, dispersed, and, 
for a time, peace and secority were restored to Galilee, 
the inhabitants of which country were delighted with 
Herod's success, ivbile they admired his military and 
adminiatrativo talents. Sestus Ctesar was likewise much 
pleased with Herod'a services, and sent letters both to 
Hyrcanus and Antipater, to compliment them on the 
ability and success of the young governor of Galilee- 
Stinaukied by Herod's example, the eldest son of Anti- 
pater, Phaaael, governor of Jerusalem, gnided by the wise 
couasela of bia father, neglected nothing that could re- 
cummead him to the favour of the inhabitants of that me- 
tropolis. And thus, by means of his eons, Antipatcr saw 
hiniEolf and them hcloved, not only by the people, but alao 
hy the feeble Hyrcanus, whom he and they still appeared 
to treat with all the respect due to his station as high- 
priest and reigning prince, at the head "of the national 
affairs. 

But at the very lime that Antipater and his sons deemed 
themselvca safely at anchor in their prosperity, and upheld 
in their power by that threefold cord, — the favour of Eome, 
of Hyrcanus, and of Judea, — a tempest was brewing over 
their beads that threatened utterly and irretrievally to 
overwhelm them. Hezekiah and his followers had fallen 
into the power of Herod alive. The law required thiit the 
prisoners should be tried in conformity with its precepts; 
that they should not be convicted except upon fu^ aud 
sufficient evidence, and that — their guilt proven, and not 
till then — they should suffer the extreme penahy inflicted 
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by justice. All these requirements and forms of the law 
Herod had set aside as tedious and unnecessary. His 
prisoners were do sooner brought before him than he caused 
them to be put to death. No investigation was granted, 
no appeal to the Sanhedrin or to the high-prieat was per- 
mitted, but, in the fulness of the authority he arrogated 
to himself^ Herod substituted hia fiat for the time-honoured 
precepts of the Law. The Romans and Syrians were 
pleased, for they had been freed from troublesome neigh- 
bours. The Galileans were pleased, for they Lad got rid 
of the chief disturber of the public peace. The inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, mostly Hyrcanists, cared little about the 
laanoer in which a champion of Ariatobulus and of the 
hated Sadducees were disposed of> But the leading men 
throughoat Judea became alarmed; the Sanhedrin felt at 
once indignant and intimidated. They had long taken 
mnbrage at the exceBsivo power wielded by Antipater, who 
at the same time was the lieutenant of Borne and of Hyr- 
canua. They had long felt that the only security for the 
internal peace and welfare of Judea, was the prudence and 
moderation which taught Antipater to conceal his supre- 
macy, and which had even prompted him to restore the 
Sanhedrin to the full exercise of its judicial authority. 

But the daring of Herod, in putting his prisoners to 
death without trial or investigation, was an act so unpre- 
cedented, and, according to Jewish feelings and habita of 
thought, so heinous, as to leave Ho doubt on their minds 
of his cruel and arrogant nature, or of his willingness to 
play the tyrant over them, since his very first act as an. 
administiator of public affairs was to violate the law, and 
to insult the Sanhedrin. They, therefore, in a body, as 
well as individually, addressed themselves to Hyrcanus, 
and tried to rouse his-fears by showing how completely 
he himself was reduced to a cypher, whilst all real power 
was in the hands of Antipater and his sons, from whom 
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tto worst Trafi to bo droaJod; and oepceially from Herod, 
who aet at defiance tbe law of Goi as -well aa all liumiLn 
authoviiy, Hut H^cflniia loved Heroi. He had by tlila 
time become accustouieil to the ascendency oP Antipator; 
and all attenipta to shake tis affection for the son, or hia 
confidence in the father, were fruitless. 

At length he was induced to yield to pity what he had 
refused to jnatice or prudence. The widows and mothcra 
of the captivea, whom Herod had so uncereraoiiion,sly put 
to death, arrived in Jeruaalonij arrayed in mourning gar- 
ments, and, placing themselvea on Hyrcanua'a road to ths 
temple, they attacked him daily with their loud lamcnta- 
tiouB, and clamorously cried for justice. Whether mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin had caused these wemen to come to 
Jerusalem, or whether thej acted of their owa accord, can- 
not be ascertained. But the result of their appeal — fur 
some amotig them maintained that their aons had been 
wrongfnlly done to death, emce they were no followera of 
Eezckiah, though they happened to bo with somo of hia 
mQiiy thoir own kinemon, at the time of the oaptnro^ and 
that a proper in vest ignition would have established the 
fact^ and saved the lives of the innocent — was, that Hyr- 
cjinus at length complied with their detnand. Herod was 
siimmoned to appear and defend his conduct before the 
Sanhedrin, and a day was appointed for his trial. 

In the then state of affairs, this measure was a decisive 
coup d'etat. Its success would insure the fall of Antipater 
with hia sons ; but if, on the contrary, the Sanhed^ 
should succumb^ the power of the Idumeana would thence- 
forth hecome irresistible- Antipater prepared for the 
crisis v'ith his accustomed energy and foresight. By his 
advice Herod oheyod the summona, and came to Jerusalem ; 
but he was attended by a body of armed retainers snffi- 
cieDtly strong to protect hia person. And he also took 
care to secure the direct intervention in bis favour of Sea:- 
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tua Cs&sar. To him Herod applied^ and explained that 
the crime of irhich he was accused was, in fact, a merito- 
rious action, called for alike by the people of Syria aod of 
his own government of Galilee; since the ordinary forma 
of law gave so raany chances of escape to the criminal, 
that, in the event of a public trial, his enemies would 
doubtless have succeeded in saving the lives of Hezekiah 
and of his followers. That, therefore, he (Herod) had 
deemed it his duty to leave nothing to chance, hut to make 
root-and-branch work with these robbers and disturbers 
of the public peace, against whom Sextna himself had beea 
on the point of taking up arms. 

Tn reply to this application, Sextus Cfesar furnished 
Herod with a letter to Hyrcanus, in which the high-priest 
was strictly charged — under the penalty of Rome's severest 
displeasure, and the threat of instant and grievoua chas- 
tisement — to watch over the personal security of Herod, 
and by no means to permit that he sbonld be convieted- 
This letter, which was handed to Hyrcanus shortly before 
the trial, had the effect to completely overawe that timid 
prince, and utterly to quench that fictitious assumption of 
energy and independence, so foreign to his real character, 
which, on this occasion, it seems he bad displayed. 

According to Josephus, (Antiq, lib, xiv. 9,) the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Sanhedrin at the time 
were named FoUio and Sameas, Kow, in the Eabbinioal 
chain of tradition, which enumerates all the chiefs of the 
Stfthedrin in regular succession, no such names are to bo 
found. It has therefore been assumed tbat these Follio 
and Sameas are Hillel and Shammai, men highly cele- 
brated in tradition aa expounders of the Law, and founders 
of two eminent schools. But chronology and facts reject 
this assumption. Since Hillel — who became president of 
the Sanhedrin in the first years of Herod's reign — had, 
previous to bis election to that high office, not even been a 
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member oi tte great national council, aticl Sliammai, tTio 
vice-prcsiilciit, va^ appointctl at q later period than Hillol. 
Tlie two nanipa given by Josephus have therefore, by eorae 
historians, been identiSed xvith Shemmaiah and AbtalHon, 
tlie prGdof?e.4Ror8 in fiffioc of Hillcl and Sliammai. There 
are some circumstances which railitiLto against this opinion ; 
neverthelese it might be reconciled with chronology^ and 
it appears far more likely thatthe Hebrew or Syriac name, 
Ablallion, should have been changed into the Greek Pollio, 
than that such a transformation concealed the name of 
Hillel. 

But whoever presided on the day of Herod's trial, it 
became a memoralile one in the annals of the Sanhedrin, 
Herod appeared before his judges, arrayed in purple, his 
bright helmet, reSecting the rays of the sun, on his head, 
bis Bword glittering at his aide^ and a body of armed fol- 
lowers Burrouuiling hia person* Hie whole carriage, so 
little rcaembling the humlile guise and dcmeiinour of a 
culprit accused of heavy crimen and standing before judges 
wboac verdict was to decide over life or death, utterly con- 
founded the Sanhedrin. It Tcas something now, to which 
they wcro not at nil accustomed, and they proved unerjual 
to the great occn&ion they themselves hstd bo rashly pro- 
voked. "Tho letter which Hyreanua had received from 
Sexlus Cicsar, and which had been communicate! to tho 
Sanhedrin, had fully served its purpose of intimidation. 
And when now Herod presented himself, pride on his 
haughty brow, and defiance in his fiery eye, he gave them 
plainly to undcratand th:Lt he came not as a private person, 
mnch less as a criminal lo be juflged by tbem, but that ho 
stood before them conscious of hia power, and prepared to 
extort hia acquittal bv terror and tho force of arms. Ac- 
cordingly, the membcra of the high court were awc- 
atricken ; and those who Lad been moat urgeul for the prosecu- 
tion now remained mute, afraid to enter on tho procsodings. 

Vol- IL '2'2 
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At length Samcas, a member of the Sanhedrin, mtich 
respected for his learniag, his piety and integrity, roae, 
and, unable any longer to suppress his indignation, abruptly 
addressed himself to Hyrcanus and to the court in a strain 
of honest and powerful remonstrance. " Men of the San- 
hedrin," said he, "and thou, king, has any man ever 
been seen, who, accuBcd of crime and summoned before 
this high court to clear himself, has presnined to present 
himself in the manner Herod does ? Charged with mani- 
fold murders, and liable to be punished for so grave a 
crime, he comos here dressed up in purple, hia hair care- 
fully curled ; he comes into the sanctuary of justice armed 
and surrounded by a troop of guards. Should we pro- 
nounce against him the sentence decreed by the law, he 
will use force to prevent its being carried out, and his first 
blows would be struck against ourselves. I do not so much 
blame him for the means he takes to secure his forfeited 
life, which he values more highly than the law of God. 
But what surprises me is to see the high-priest, and you, 
the judges, thua timidly and tamely permitting this arro- 
gant culprit to have his own way. But take notice of 
what I am going to say to you. God is a righteous and 
powerful judge; and this very man, whom now, in cow- 
ardly compliance with the wishes of Hyrcanus, you are 
about to acquit, will prove the ruin of you, judges, and of 
your king/' 

With these remarkable words he resumed his seat. The 
future proved how true had been his prophecy* The im- 
mediate effect of his speech was that a majority of the 
Sanhedrin, recalled to a sense of their duty, prepared to 
enter on the proceedings; and that in a spirit by no 
means favourable to the accused. But Hyrcanus, who 
saw and dreaded the turn the affair was taking, suspended 
the session, and adjourned the court till the next day. 
During the intervening evening, Hyrcanus gave Herod a 
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Lint to flee for I113 life, of vKich the latter was not slow to 
arail himself. He quitted Jerusalem that same tiight, and 
haatpned. to DaTnaseus, tbe spat of the Ruman pro-connul. 
Uodei' the powerful protection of Sextus C^eaar, Herod no 
longer hesitated publiclj, and most arrogantly^ to set the 
Sanhedrin at defiance, informing that high court that, in 
tie eyeot of any further citation to appear being igaued 
against hinij he would dificlaim its jurisdiction. The mem- 
bers were greatly enraged at this uncalled-for insolence; 
bntj as they conld not prerail on Ilyrcanua to take any 
meaaures for vindicating their authority, they were obliged 
to snbmifc to the affront, 

Herod was too haughty, and bis mini too active, to rest 
content in indolent dependence on the protection of the 
Bomang, A large sum of money, fiirniBhcd by Lis father, 
enalled him to purchase from his friend. Septus Ciesar, 
tLe i^oYeruinent of Cwle-S^ria. Iluving thus obtained a 
locality in which to exercJae his authority, his nest core 
was to raiae an army, with which to march against Jcni- 
aalonij in order to bo rcvcogcd on the Sanhodrin for tho 
contumely they bad put upon him, and on HjrcanuB ^or 
having eipoaed him to their insultg. From that design ho 
was, however, diverted by his father and by hia elder bro- 
ther, PhaGael, who reminded him of the great obligations 
he owed to the high-priest, by whom he had, in all pro- 
bability, been saved from an ignominious death, and to 
whom hoth he and they were indebted for all the power 
and grandeur they enjoyed. Herod yielded for the pre- 
sent, satisfied with the terror his armament had caused in 
Jerusalem, and with the foretaste he had thus given to Lis 
enemies of a revenge which bo consented to defer, but by 
no means to renounce. 

TVhile Herod was thus busy in Judea, events of far 
higher iEDporiance agitated Rome. Cseaar's long stay in 
Egyptj enthralled Ly ihe charms of Cleopatra, had afforded 
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time to hia enemies to rally and gather strength after tte 
etunning overthrow at FharBalia, and the death of their 
chief, Pompey. In Asia, PharnaceH, a son of Mithridates, 
attempted to recovor his late father's kingdom, and justi- 
fied his claims by a decided victory over D» Calvinus, a 
' Koman pro-conetd and commander. In Africa, the defeat 
and death of Cesar's lieutenant, Curio, enabled Scipio and 
Gato to seize upon the whole of the Roman posaessions, 
in the name of the senate. And in Europe, the sons of 
Fompey la,nded in Spain, where the nitmerons partisans 
of their father soon made it easy for them to recover the 
authority he so long had held in that country, (Appian de 
BelL Civil, lib. ii.) 

These reverses at length roused Csesar from his dream 
of pleasure, and, bursting through the snares of Cleopatra, 
he oDce more took the field. The ignominious defeat of 
PhamaceB entitled CEesar to pen his famous despatch, veniy 
vidiy vicif "I came, I saw, I conquered." At Thapsua, 
in Africa, the senatorial army was routed and Scipio slain, 
while Cato, at Utica, stabbed himself, that he might die 
free, without exposing his friends to a hopeless conflict. 
And finally, at Munda, in Spain, the young Pompeyana, 
after a well- contested battle — and in which C^sar was 
more near being routed than in any other he ever had 
fought — were utterly defeated; and the head of Cneiua, 
the eldest of the two sons, was presented to the victor three 
years after he had received that of their unfortunate father. 

Having thus crushed all his avowed enemies, Ctesar re- 
turned to Home, and celebrated, with unparalleled mag- 
nificence, hia triumph over the three divisions of the then 
known world. Among the ambassadors who awaited his 
arrival to tender their felicitations, those of Hyrcanus, or 
rather of Antipater, were received and entertained with 
special favour and distinction. Csesar granted them the 
right of sitting down with the senators of Borne, at every 
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public entertaintDont, and lie decreed that wTienever Hjr- 
canus or Bis aucceasors sliould have occasion to present a 
petition to the Roman senate, the Jewish ambaSsSndora 
should he ititrodaced tc that august bod^ either hy the 
Dictator in person, or by hie Master of the Horse, and 
that they should receive an answer within ten days, Ciesar 
gave many other proofs of his friendship for the Jews, 
whom on all occasions he classed among the most highly 
favoured of the allies of Rome. 

Though Ciesar had returned to Rome to enjoy without 
disguise the unlimited and absolute sovereignty he had ac- 
quired, his active mind did not suffer him long to remain 
at rest. Accordingly, he began to prepare for a campaign 
against the Farthiana. Aad aa there was an oracle or 
popular superstition in vogue, that the Parthiaus could 
ouly he con({iiered by a kiu^, it was propoaed that Cieeorj 
who had already been deified or declared a god by the 
Gonato, should bo proclaim;>d as kiDg, and bear that title 
everywhere, except in the city of Rome itself. But this 
was more than Kia former equals in the fienate could pa- 
tinndy endure. Indeed, the OHtentatious display Csesar 
made of hia power appeared to them more insupportable 
than its actual weight A conspiracy was formed against 
him by more thaa sixty indignant senators, headed by 
Marcus Brutus and Caius Caasius; and Cicaar perished 
under their daggers "at the foot of Pompey's statue/' in 
the senate-house, on the Ides {15tb) of March, [44 b, c. e.,) 
vrhile the conspiratore ruahed forth brandiahing their 
bloody weapons, parading a cap of hberty through the 
streets, and proclaiming the downfall of tyranny and the 
victory of freedom. 

Bud Rome, iia senate, and its people, were so irretriev- 
ably corrupt, that even the potent words of ■' Libtrty and 
Equality/' which, in modern timca, have ooDvulaed the 
worldj proved vain and uaeless. The degenerate descend- 
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ants of Fublicola and Juniua Brutus felt tliat they were 
ftlike nnwortby and incapable of freedom and self-govern- 
ment ; that they needed a maeter ; and that C^Bar, from 
his pre-eminent talentB and clemency of character, was 
far more deHerying of sovereigntyj and more certain to ei- 
eraifle hia power for the general good, than any who might 
BtriTo to succeed him. The conspirators, alarmed at the 
manifestation of public feeling against them, were driven 
to quit Rome ; and it is a remarkable fact that all of them^ 
within three years of his death, perished untimely, either 
by their own hand or by that of Caisar's avengers- 

The chiefs of the conspiracy, Brutus and Cassius, had 
been appointed by Csesar to command in the great pro- 
vinces of Macedon and Syria. Of these appointments 
Mark Antony^ who, after the death of Csesar, had been 
left sole consul, deprived them, and in lieu of provinces 
granted them commisaions for providing Italy with com. 
He afterward assigned the province of Orete to Brntus, 
and of Cyrene to Cassius. But with these inferior ap- 
pointments they were by no means satisfied ; and, availing 
themselves of the fleets they commanded as purveyors, 
tl^ey crossed the Adriatic sea in order to take possession 
of the provinces to which they bad originally been 
appointed. 

In this they were eminently successful. In consequence 
of bis long and splendid employment in the East, particu- 
larly his signal service in repelling the Parthians from 
Syria, the name of Casaius stood high with the legions in 
that and the neighbouring provinces. With another class 
of persons, of no small weight, the fame of Brutus was un- 
rivalled. He was descended from the first and great 
champion of Roman liberty, and the dignity of the name 
he bore was sustained by the purity of his life. Though 
trained by bis maternal uncle, Cato, according to the 
stern mazims of the Stoics, he waa esteemed by tho people 
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for tiH kindness of lioart, while tho grottt admired his pro- 
ficiency in pfcilosophic lilorature, and all mnte looked upon 
him as a man eminetitly qualLGed to 011 & hi^li UestiDy- 
The Greek cities, both in Europe jitkI Asia, vpve fi-Dquented 
by young Romans of distinction, wlio tfiero pronecuted 
those BtudiL'S in which Brutus exccllfd, and who beard the 
eloquent profeapors of tbat lofty philosophy wliicli Brutua 
practised. In the ashes of expiring freedom at Athens, a 
new fire bngan to kindle; Cj.ebar was braaJcd as a tyrant, 
and ISrutus and Caasina hailed a3 the avtngLTB and cham- 
pions of liberty. 

The contagion spread from Greece to Macedon, and from 
Macedon to Asia- The governora of provinces surrendered 
their trust and the armies they commanded to Brutus and 
Caeeiua; to them the tjuastor^ (public treasurers) brought 
the revenues under their chargCj while the cities on the 
acu-coaat thfTorded their shipping. The veterans of Pom^ 
pey, BO numerous in the countries he bad subdued, and 
especially In Syria, rallied round the stacdard ao long 
hoped for, and at last raised, to avenge the cause of that 
long-adinlTed and mucli-r egret ted cliief. Cassiua tLua as- 
sembled twelve lugious in Syria, of which province he was 
completely master; Brutus, who exercised undisputed 
autbority In Macedon, raiK^^d six legions nnintig the w^Lr- 
like countrymen of Alesander the Great; and the cause 
of liberty thus triumphant in the East, the leaders began 
to turn their attention to Kome and the West. 

There, however, the avengers of C;taar had been suc- 
cessful. Mark Antony, with whom we are already ac- 
quamted, sola consul at the time of Caesar's deaths ex- 
ecutor under hie last will, and guardian of bis young kins- 
man and heii-, at first attempted to seize on sovereign 
power- Earned for his great mUitary talents, though no- 
torious for hid profligacy, beloved by the soldiery, though 
detested by the senate and the people, he would probably 
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have succeeded, had it not been for tbo opposition be bo 
unexpectedly irtet with from Octavius, the nephew of 
Coesar, who bad appointed this youth his heir. Though 
only in bis nineteenth year, neither the tears of his mother, 
nor the Temoi^trances of bis stepfather and friends, could 
deter him from appearing at Rome to claim the inheritance 
and name of bis murdered kinsman. That inheritance, 
according to the opinion of Octavius, comprised the power 
of Catsar as well as his property ; and to seize and secure 
that power was a design which Octavins prosecuted with 
an extraordinary mixture of caution and courage, steadily 
advancing to hia end while he dexterously varied the 
means. " In the first year of his public life he was a 
zealous patriot. Then during twelve years he acted the 
part of a cruel triumvir. But during the last forty-four 
years of bis life and reign he deserved to be called the 
father of the Roman people." (Gillies, viii. 411.) 

It Is needless to follow the intrigues and turns of for- 
tune which reduced Antony to the state of an outlawed 
fugitive, and then again placed him at the head of an army 
sufficiently strong to vindicate his claim to power- Even- 
tually the Roman republic — as it still was officially de- 
signated — was divided by "indenture tripartite" between 
OctaviuB Caesar, Mark Antony, and ^milius Lepidus, who 
bad been Julius Cscsar's master of the horse. They de- 
clared themselves triumviri for the space of five years, at 
the expiration of which period the ordinary adminstration 
of the commonwealth was to be restored, provided the 
murderers of Julius Csesar and their abettors had been 
brought to condign punishment. The names of three 
hundred senators and two thousand influential citizens 
were inscribed on the condemned list ; and each of the 
triumviri sacrificed some person near and dear to him; 
Antony, his uncle; Lepidus, bis brother; and Octavius 
was base enough to sacrifice the man whom above all othera 
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He professed to lovcj aud wtose virtocs and talents he 
never ocaacd to revere, Marcus TuUius Cicero, tlic gi'tatcet 
of Roman orators** Aftor liaving glutted their vengeance 
and eatabliabed their power in Rome, thp triumviri sepa- 
rated. LepiduH retoainod at the hesid of affairs in Italy, 
while Aittony marched agninat Bratas and Casdus, and 
WIS shortly af ter wit rd joined by Octavlus Ctcear. 

We have already seen how readily and seasonably Anti- 
patcr forsook the falling cause of bis patron, Pompey, to 
iTorship tbc Tictor star of Cajsar. The same mantcuvre 
he once more performed, aad almost with equal success, 
Juliua Csesar had been his benefactor;^ but he was dead, 

* l*Iit? aiLcriGcB of Ciceru "wan niDtlu "witli fixtrcidc rfilnctruiCD hy OcljiTiua. 
But Antony hnil bf^n po i-xfi.npiiritfil by thci pliilipnicn the nmtop lincl pro- 
nooncfld flgiiioat liim, and v/aa goaded into Bnch foi^ by his wife Fulyia, 
that he rcraameil itiescrftblo. He even toba from the titblc atwhiuh Ihe 
triiuiivLTi wore scriteil, ajid Jeelireil thit the dtiath of Cicero vaa im indlB- 
pemiablc cuuJitiuD, and binco that Lud been rcjeumd the couferuicca muab 
end, (Plutarcli, m Anton, cont Dion, lib. vii. p. 331, etflet^.) Cicor« raigbt 
have eacnped, but, 1>[ ing then Bixty-foor yeara of ago and infirm, hv pre- 
ferred death In t!ie priTotions of Bight anil the ajisietiea of conccnlmtnt. 
His h<Md nnd hnnris were brought to Antony^ who caaacd tbrm to be fixed 
on tho tribune from whence Cleero Lnd donounced lilm. Id ia Held that 
FnlTiik hod indulged liet rage agaltiat the orator hy tuaaiiig hia bead abaot 
sjid tearing hia t^ngae ^vitb nbndkin, {Tb^i-) In hia old ago, Oocaviua, or, 
as he Ihpa W05 cnllcd, AnguBtns, aeknowl edged to bis grandson that Cicero 
had been '*a Tirluoua 1131111^ a true [jatrtot nnd friend of lis rountrj." 

" At tliB meetmg of the ppnnto after tho death of CieEJvrT Mark Antony 
and l>olnbeUft introJucod, oxnong others, aTobasiiadora from Jadoji, who 
happened to bo in Eomo at tlie tinifi. and wer? admiltpd to r«now their 
allionco with thi-m. la consoqucnoo of thie, when Dolitbdla compcllod 
flflveral Joiva of Ania Minor to enrol themtielvea in the Kuman army, Dyr- 
eanns complainod, aud reminded the pro-consal that llie JewE, on aucoimt 
of thiiir having 10 ubfrtjne Lhe Subbalh, had always bom oiempted from 
military Mfvi CO undor the HoraauB. The romDiistmnoc wns Bucconafnl; 
and BylifctellB ordered tho goTPmor of Ephe^na at once to HOt fn.'o tho 
Jewish rcormtB, oiid to soo that the Jews bo nut distorb&d in the eiordse 
of their religion. (Job. Antiq. Hb. iit. cap. IB.) 
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and his murderer Caasius all-powerful in Asia* Moreover, 
Sextus Csesar, the pro-consul of Syria, had shared the fate 
of hia kinsman Julius, and been treacherously assassinated. 
His death deprived Herod of a powerful protector; hut 
the son and disciple of Antipater was cot leas ductile or 
ready to worship the rising sun than his father. As Cas- 
sias, in order to equip and maintain hia numerous army, 
needed large sums of money, he wae forced to exact im- 
mense tributes from the eountriea under hia sway. The 
sum at which Judea was assessed was not leaa than seven 
hundred talents (about seven hundred thousand dollars.) 
Antipater know how greatly Cassius was in want of a sup- 
ply, and how much it was for his own interest to revive his 
former favour with that great chief by speedily raising the 
amount the Boman required. He therefore intrusted the 
collecting of the assessment half to his two sons, Fhasael 
and Herodj and the other half to Malichns, a powerful sup- 
porter and favourite of Hyreanus. Assisted by his father, 
Herod was the first among all the tributaries and tax-^ 
gatherera who presented himself before Cassius, with one 
hundred talents, the full amount his province had been 
taxed at. The alacrity and ability with which he raised this 
eum recommended him strongly to Cassius^s esteem. 

His brother Fhasael did not long remain behind him; 
but Maliehus and those employed under him were in no 
hurry to plunder their own people in order to glut the 
ever-craving rapacity of the Romana. Every species of 
delay was resorted to ; and Cassiua, impatient and ruthleas, 
soon gave proof of his anger- The inhabitants of those 
cities in Judea which were most backward in the payment 
of the tribute levied upon them, were ordered to be sold 
as slaves at public auction; and Maliehus himself would 
have been put to death, had he not been saved by Hyr- 
eanus, who ransomed his favourite for a sum of one hun- 
dred talents, which he took out of his own cofTera and sent 
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to CaBBins. Malicliua, reaaned from destniction by tto 
gcnoi'osity of his master, etrongly Buapcotcd Aiitipatcr and 
hia two eons as tlie cause Vfhj Caasius's anger had beoQ 
directed ngQiTiflt liimaclf pevaonally ; especialiy as Pitolaua, 
his fnriner friDnd and partner in the favour of Hyrcanua, 
had been put to death by the same Cassiua at the instiga- 
tion of Antipater, Thenceforth Malichua sought the op* 
portunity of skying Antipater ; and in this detcrminition 
he was joinod by several of the leading men of Judea, ex- 
asperated against the Idumean family for their zeal in the 
cause of an ass^issin, and alarmed by the promise mado 
to Herod by the Roman, ^-ho, on confirming him in his 
government of Cccle-tSyria, assured him that a3 soon as the 
war against Octavius iind Antony^ to which he was march- 
ing, woB ended, Brutus and himself would make Herod 
king of Judea, as a reward for hia aeal and fidelity. (Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib> xiv, cap, xi.) 

While men'a minds wure agitated by the report of this 
promisCj Autipiiter died auddenly on hia return from 
diDing at Hyrcanua' tabic m company with Malichua and 
several other leading men. Ah this waa considered a very 
suspicious circumstance, it waa aaaerted that Malichus 
tad caused hia rival to be poisoned in a glass of wine by 
Hyrcanua' butler, whom he had bribed for that purpose. 
In vain Malichua protested his innocence ; the aona of An- 
tipatcr did not believe him ; and, what is worse for hia re- 
putation with poaterity^ both Josephus (Antiq» lib. xiv, 
cap, 20) and the author of the fourth book of Maccabeea 
(ch, xlvi.) considered him guilty of the crime. So that 
it is difiicult to conceive on what grounds M. Salvador 
[Domination Momaine en Judee, i. 286) treats the accu- 
sation as not proved. Malichus certainly lost no time in 
making the most of Antipater's death. Ho introduced an 
armed force into JeriiHalem, and seized upon ttie govern- 
ment ; and it seems probable that his intention was to take 
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advantage of the civil war of the Romans in order to expel 
them from Judea, 

But the sons of Antipater had not been idle. They had 
laid their complaint hcfore Caasius, and obtained from him 
the order to put MalichuB to death, which they did by 
stratagem near Tyre, and under the very eyes of HyrcanuB, 
A brother of Malichus, who caused some trouble, was soon 
subdued by Phasael, who, after the defeat of Brutus and 
CaflsiuB, even toot upon himself to expel their lieutenant, 
Pelix, from Jerusalem, Antigonus, the son of Aristobalas, 
who had assembled some forces and marched against Judea, 
supported by his brother-in-law, the prince of Chalcis, by 
the prince of Tyre, and by the Roman governor of Da- 
mascns, was encountered by Herod, defeated, and his army 
dispersed. The victor acted with his usual policy; the 
Tyrians who fell into his power were well treated, and gene- 
rously permitted to return to their home, enriched with 
presents Herod bestoweil upon them. He was shrewd 
enough to appreciate the importance of a good name ; and 
his condnct on this occasion did not fail to answer the 
purpose he intended, as the great commercial city of Tyre 
thenceforth became a valuable friend to his family. 

Amidst all these commotions, no man was more helpless or 
miserable than poor Hyrcanus. Deprived of the guidance 
of Antipater, whose aspiring abilitiee had relieved the im- 
becile prince of the burden of governmentj and of the So- 
oiety of Matichus, whose friendship he had leaned on for 
support against the Idumean family, Hyrcanus, left to 
himself, had been made the tool of each party successively 
that had predominated in Jerusalem. When the two bro- 
thers, Phasael and Herod, gained the upper hand, they 
upbraided Hyrcantis in the bitterest terms for hia base- 
ness and treachery; but though he was altogether in their 
power, they feared to proceed to extremes against him. 
On the contrary, they remembered their father's lesflone, 
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and were thorerore desirous of a rcconciliatioQ witli tl^o 
Ligh'priost, in order, by tlio Ennotion of his aotbority, to 
legalise ibeir po'wer. Aa Il^roanus^ from habit, was 
iittaclicd to the sons of Antipater, nnd oHpeein^lj to Herntlj 
and, mfirenver, folt tbe want of a strong arm to lenn upon, 
and a clear head to direct him, he readily entered into the 
vieiva of the two brothers ; and the meana for uniting him 
firmly to their ialerests, and them to hie, were soon found. 

HyrcaouB, as we have already staled, had no Bons, and 
only CDC daughter, named Alexandra. This princess — 
by virtue of the compact made between Hyrcanua and Aris- 
tobulua at the time the elder brother abdicated — was 
bestowed in marriage on Alexander, the eldest son of 
Aristobulns, and became the mother of two children, a 
daughter and a son, both diatinguished for their graces of 
perBon and of mind. After Alexander had been executed 
by the order of Pompey, the widow, with her children, re- 
sided in Jerusalem, under the protection of her father, 
Hyrcanus. Her daughlor Mariamoo (Jliriam) attracted 
the notice of Ilerod, bo that both policy and inclination 
united in rendering him ansioTia to aeeare her hand- Hia 
proposals were favourably received by Hyrcftnus, who, 
aged and decrepit, had but one wish^ and that was to se- 
cure the dignity of high-priest to his grandson, then a boy 
in his tenth year, to the exclnsion of his nephew, Anti- 
gonuSj the onlj surviving son of his late brother, King 
AristobuluB. This wish Hyrcanus considered certain to 
be realized, provided the powerful faraily of Antipaler 
were indissolubly united to his own. He accordingly 
consented to the betrothal of Herod and Mariamne ; aud 
when the former returned from his succesafal campaign 
against Antigonus, Hyreanua went forth to meet and to 
welcome him with all a father's fondness. 

The battle of Philippi, in which Brutua and Cassius 
were defeated a.nd driven to commit suicide, left the tri- 

Voi.. n. 23 
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nmviri masters of the Roman world. After tlie battle the 
two victors^ Octavius and Antony, divided that world be- 
tween themselves^ and then separated, each of them to 
seize upon his share. The former returned to Italy ; while 
the latter, to whose miliUry talents the succcbs waa chiefly 
due, waa deemed entitled to reap the richest reward of 
victory- Antony chose for his department the settlement 
of the Eastern empire, where he could eserciae unlimited 
power without danger, whilst Octavius' undertakings 
were attended with difficulty and e:£treme pcriL 

Antony's proceedings in the East were generally cruel 
and centum elioQS* Religion and government, all rules 
of justice, all feelings of shame or remorse, were equally 
trodden under foot. At Ephesua, where he waa met by 
deputations from the various nationalities under Roman 
sway» he mounted his imperial tribunal, and declared, with- 
out circumlocution, that his object was chiefly to raise 
money; and as the eastern provinces had within the space 
of two years furnished the murderers of their benefactor, 
Cffisar, with sums equal to the revenues of ten years, he, 
himself, would be contented with demanding the same 
amount, provided it be paid in one year* When one of 
the deputies, more bold than the rest, remarked that it 
would be impossible to comply with this demand unless the 
triumTir had the means of creating in one year ten seed- 
times and ten harvests, Antony so far relented as to re- 
duce the impost to nine years' revenues, and to extend the 
time of payment to two years. This arrangement was ex- 
tended to the sacerdotal principalities of Asia Minor and 
Syria, to the allied kings on the eastern frontier, and to 
those cities and nationalities which the Romans still mocked 
with the name of freedom. 

Among the first who hurried to meet and welcome An- 
tony, in order to gain hia favour by flattery and rich pre- 
sents, was Herod, who had, indeed, a hereditary claim on 
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AntoTjj'B friendahip. For vthen that pleasure-loving and 
erer-necdj Roman had Berved in the Eaat^ under Gabinius, 
aad had commanded a portion of the Roman forces in Ju- 
dea, he had received many personal favours from Antipatorj 
whose far-scoing policy negketed no man that hereafter 
might become useful to him. One of the most Burpriaing 
facts in the career of Antipater and his sona^ la the tnct 
and auccesa witli which they contrived to maintain them- 
Bclvea in favour with the succesaive ** powers that be,'' 
however much these might differ in their principles. 

No men could posaibly ho more opposed in feelinga, in 
opinions, and in conduct, than Pompey, Cieaar, Casaius, 
Antony, and Octaviua, who had auperaeded each other in 
the supreme command of the East. In every case the 
victor had destroyed hia opponent, and proscribed his 
principlea and adherenla. Yet with each of them Anti- 
pater and his sons hai lecn ia high favour; each of the 
great liomans hud helped to forward those ambitious 
Bchcmea which eventually fixed the crown of the Aamo- 
neana on the brow of Herod. It would be dif^cult to aup- 
poac that auch cxocllcnt judges of human nature as Cteaar, 
Cassius, or Octavius, could allow themselves to be deceived 
by the unprincipled pliancy of Antipatcr and his sons. 
But the probability is that however much these great Ro- 
mana might be opposed in motives and condact, there waa 
one object in which they all agreed, and that was to pre- 
aerve the supremacy of Rome, by degrading and dividiog 
the nationalities most strongly antagoniatic to her sway. 
And as they aaw that in relation to the Jews no better 
instruments could he found than the Idumcan family, these 
men, who disagreed on every other subject, agreed in 
leaking me of this family as an excellent tool, ready- 
made, and to be handled accordingly. 

Herod's claims on Antony's friendship were acknow- 
ledged ) the large sum of money he presented was graci- 
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onal^ accepted, and the value of the protection secured was 
soon made manifest. Among the many emhassies that 
waited on the tritunvirf waa also a deputation of JewB from 
Jerusalem, who came to present a formal complaint against 
Herod and hia brother Phasael, for that they had usurped 
the entire administration of afiaira, leaving to Hjrcanus 
the bare name of prince without any authority. But 
Antony refused even to hear the accusers, so great waa 
hifl friendship for Herod, At Ephesus the triumvir was 
waited on by ambassadorB from Kyrcanus, who came to 
solicit freedom for those Jewa whom Oasaius had cansed 
to be Bold as slaves, contrary to the treaty between the Bo- 
mans and the Jews; and who were actually kept in bond- 
age at Tyre, Sidon, and other cities. The request waa 
at once granted; and Antony not only wrote an obliging 
letter to Hyrcanus^ but shortly afterward also isaued a 
decree, commanding that the Jews thus unlawfully sold 
should be aet at liberty, and their property be restored 
them. (Job. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 22.) 

In this ready compliance and immediate attention to 
Eyrcanu&'fi request, Herod^s influence with the slothful 
and negligent Antony was strikingly evident. But so de- 
tested were the sons of Antipater, that even the services 
they rendered to the people failed to reconcile them with 
the great body of Jews. When Antony reached An- 
tioch — where he took up hia residence in the ill-famed 
groves of Daphne, and where old Hyrcanus, in person, 
came to present hia respects to the ruler of the East — a 
second deputation, consisting of upward of one hundred 
of the leading men in Judea, appeared before him, to re- 
new their complaints against the two brothers, Phaaael 
and Herod, This second deputation, more and leas for- 
tunate than the first, succeeded in obtaining an audience. 
After their complaints had been fully heard, Messala, an 
eloquent Roman, and favourite of Antony^ undertook to 
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plead t^e cause of the accuaod. Antony, previoua to pto- 
noaticiDg his decisioHj turned to ITj-rcanuH, who was pre- 
sent^ and, in tho hearing of the Jewish deputies, asked 
the high-priest whom he considered as most competent to 
conduct the affa-ira of goveraraent under himself? lofin- 
«nc3d by the recent contract of marriage hetween hia 
granddaughter and Ilerod, as well as by his affection for 
the Itttter, Hyrcanas named the two brothers. Antony, 
delighted, alao declared for them, conferred on them the 
rank and povfer of tetrarchs, or princes over a quarter of 
a coantry^ and committed the affaire of Jadea to their 
nian:igement. 

With this decision the JewiBh deputies were highly dia- 
BOti&fled ; and some of them giving vent to their rage, 
Antony caused iifteeu of the moat turbulent to he im-" 
prisoned, and would have put them to death had not Herod 
interceded for them. The Jews, however, were too obeti- 
n&to and too much enraged to suhmit to an arrangcmont 
that converted into lawful authority the usurped domina- 
tion which the aona of Antipatcr had till thou exercised. 
On Antony's arrival at Tyre, a third Jewish deputation, 
consiating of not less than one thousand persons, was an- 
nounced to him. This embassy, however, the triumvir — 
overwhelmed with presents and bribes by llerod — thought 
proper to treat as a tumultuous assemby, which he ordered 
the magistrates of Tyro to disperse hy force- And thoagh 
both Herod andHyrcanus himself forewarned the deputiaa 
of their danger, these obstinate men insisted on appearing 
before Antony, until Tyrian troops fell upon them and 
routed them with considerable bloodshed, while many of 
them were dragged to prison. This fatal result put an 
end to Jewish deputations craving audience with Antony. 
But as the great mass of the Jewish people loudly ex- 
pressed their aversion and reaentment against the two 
brothers, whom they taxed with halving caused the slaughter 

28» 
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t>f their deputies, Antony, enraged, and in order to iDti- 
midate the Judeans, caused all bia Jewish prisoners to bo 
put to death — a cruelty which only served still further to 
exasperate the Jews. 

At the time these events occurred at Tyre, AotoDy was 
on his way to Egypt. When he served in that country 
under Gabinius, he had been smitten with the precociona 
charms of Cleopatra, then only twelve years of age, and 
who noWj in her twenty-ninth year, exercised over him a 
degree of fascination even more powerful than that by 
which she had so long subdued Julius Caesar. The history 
of Mark Antonyms thraldom to this charming but most 
worthless woman is too well known to require more than 
the slight mention which her connection with this history 
'requires. In her luxurious society at Alexandria Antony 
wasted his time ahd neglected his duties, until, both in the 
West and in the East, the rude summons of public calamity 
roused him from his dalliance with the queen of Egypt. 

(40 B, 0, B.) 

From the West (Rome) Antony was informed that hos- 
tilities had broken out between his own adherents^ headed 
by his wife Fulvia and his brother Lucius, and his two col- 
leagues in the triumvirate, Octavius and Lepidus; that 
Lucius had been forced to surrender, and Fulvia to flee 
from Italy, while three hundred men of rank and influence 
had been put to death by the victor Octavius.^ From the 
'EsBtf tidings reached Antony of a formidable inroad in 
Syria by the Parthians, headed by Pacorus, the son and 
heir of their king, supported by Labienus, a Roman 
general, who had belonged to the party of Pompey, and 
who rallied around him all the surviving partisans of that 
leader, as well as those of Brutus and Cassiua; and that 

* B7 a horrid act of eaperfidtituiT ho caoaed them tq be Bacrifioed to the 
manea of Julius Cnsari oa the Ides of March fOUowiug. (AppUn. Fln- 
torch, ia AaiQDj.) 
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fhe invadorB had been invited by the people, who, exaspe- 
rated and cxhaueted by unceoeing oxactions, refused to beur 
ttem any longer. {40 B. C. E.) 

All thia eompelled Antony to break through the enchrtnt- 
xnent thitt detained him in Alexandria, and to look closely 
to his oirn affairs. He directed his attention first to the 
danger that was nearest, and hastened to Tyre; bat on 
his arrival there he found that the forces he could com- 
inand were not sufficient to repel the Partbiuna ; while the 
lamentable letters he received from his wife Fuhia, then 
at Athens, convinced kim that bis own personal safety and 
proaptrity could only be secured by his immediate presence 
in Italy, tloj therefore, hastened westward, and for a 
time left Pacoms supreme in the East. On his road to 
Italy, Antony met hia wife Fulvia, and reprimanded her 
severely for having embroded him with his colleagues. 
This bad woman waa capable of any enormity, but her 
proud heart could not bear reproach. After Antonyms de- 
purturo ahe siokencd and soon died. 

On hie arrival in Italy, affairs betTecn him and Oota- 
vius wore, for a timej a threatening aspect. But the Ho- 
Tcan legionaries had discovered the secret of their own im- 
portance: they had lonrncd to reaaon and to calculate. 
OctaviuB had the stronger army; Antony vaa the better 
general. The result of a contest was doubtful ; the bene- 
fits of peace were certain, and outbalanced, on either side, 
the hope of augmenting them by victory. Both armies 
insisted on a reconciliation between tbeir leaders. The 
death of Fulvia afforded a favourable opportunity to carry 
out their desire. By his marriage with Octavia, the beau- 
tiful, virtuous, and highly accomplished sister of Gctaviua, 
Antony scaled hia peace with her brother, and was left 
Bole master of the East, as soon as he should have expelled 
the Parthiana, a task which, during his continued nbsence, 
be intrusted to his lieutenant Veutidiua. 
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These invaders taving, without mucli difficulty, made 
themeelves masters of Sjiia, next directed tbeir attention 
to Falestine. Through the mediation of Lysanias, prince 
of Chalcifl — who had recently succeeded his father Men- 
nieus — a treaty was concluded between Pacorua and Anti- 
gonus, the sou of the late king Aristohulus II. , by which 
the former, in conaideration of the promise of one thousand 
talents, (one million of dollars,) undertook to invade Judea^ 
to depose and expel Hyrcanus, and seat Antigontra on the 
throne of bla father. The partisans of Herod — whose in- 
terest it obviously was to spread such reports respecting 
this alliance with the Parthiana as should render Anti- 
gonus hateful to the Jews, and prevent them from joining 
him — did not hesitate to assert that Antigonua had bound 
himself by this treaty to surrender to the Parthiana a 
number of beautiful Jewish women. Josephus {Antiq, lib- 
sir, cap. 25) speaks of five hundred as the number stipu- 
lated; the fourth of Maccabees (ch. slix.) says weight 
hundred women, the fairest and best-bred iu all the coun- 
try.*' It is doubtful whether any such stipnlation was 
ever made ; but it is certain {Jos. supra, et Bell. Judaic, lib. i. 
cap. 14) that no women were ever surrendered to the 
Farthians ; and it is equally certain that the odious report 
failed to produce the e^ect intended, and that numbers of 
Jews hastened to embrace the cause of Antigonus. 

Pacorus furnished his ally with a considerable body of 
Parthian troops, chiefly horse, commanded by hie cup- 
bearer and namesake. In the district of Daroma, or 
Sryma,^ an action was fought in which Antigonus and hia 

7 The exact eltuatioQ of this canton or district is matter of dispute. 
Same ossame it to have been the Houthem part of Judea^ as Darom signi- 
fies "the souths" and that it eiteod&d from fieeralieba to Iho lake Ab- 
phaltites. Others are of opinioQ that this district was the one situated at 
the foot of Mount Gannelt which the Graeks named Darimoi, " The 
Fowfit," or *' Woodland." 
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allies gained some adratitage and pnsLed on to Jenjaalem. 
Here tLc great ma^aa of the populace declared for tlie bod 
of AristobuIuBj while all thoae whose intereBtB wero iden- 
tified with the existing order of things sustained Hyrcanus 
and hia championSj Herod and Phasael; and asAntigonus 
had ohtained possession of the temple, the two hrothers, 
with the veterans under their command, took post in the 
royal palace of Baris. The defence of this strongly-forti- 
fied caatle they divided between them, Herod commanding 
within the buildingj while Phasael maintained the ap- 
proachee, la his first altack, Antigonua was repulsed 
with great loss, and hia followers chased back into the 
temple precincts. To watch their procoedinga, the two 
brothers stationed a guard of their soldiers in the adjacent 
houses; but these were set fire to by the mob, and the 
soldiers perished in the flames before any help could be 
brought to rescue them. 

Several engagemyiUs hetween the partisans of Hyrcanua 
and thoae of Antigonus were fougbt in the atrcetB of Je- 
rnsalemj in which the two brothers — particularly Herod— 
displayed great valour and conduct, inflictiDg severe loss on 
their enemieBi But these lossos wore easily repaired by 
the Qurabers that daily joined Antigonug; while the Par- 
thiana, foarful of venturing with their cavalry into the 
narrow streeta of mountaitioua Jerusalem, remained en- 
camped outside the city. The feast of Pentecost, which 
brought an immense number of people to the temple, 
greatly swelled the ranks of Antigonua, as most of the new- 
comers declared for him ; though^ being unarmed, they did 
not add much to his available strength. 

At length, both parties, tired of useless bloodshed^ came 
to an agreement that Pacorus the cup-hearer fihould be 
invited into the city to mediate a peace between them- 
Phaaael received the Parthian with great courtesy, and 
eren invited him, with his attendants, to take up bid real- 
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dence in the royal pal&ce. Here the cup-bearer, taking 
advantage of the confidence hia kind host placed In him, 
persaaded Phasael to undertake an embaasy to Barza- 
phernes, the governor of Syria under the Parthian king; 
and be assured the tetrarch that this was the only means 
of settling all disputes in a firm and satisfactory manner. 

Herod» whose dark and crafty diepoaition rendered 
him at all times suspicions of treachery, was decidedly 
averse to the proposal, and sought to dissuade his more 
confiding brother. But Phaaael, deeming it hia duty to 
run Bome risk in order to stop the effusion of blood, con- 
sented to accept the aaaurance of Pacorus that he would 
be received and dismissed with safety and honour. He 
accordingly set out, taking old Hyrcanus with bim, and 
escorted by a Parthian guard of honour, led by Pacorofl 
himself. There is some unceTtainty as to the precise city 
in which Barzaphernes met them,^ hut it Is certain that 
their reception was friendly and courteous. Phasael, how- 
ever, soon discovered that the Parthians were solely intent 
on the interests of Antigonus. Friends warned him of 
treachery, and even offered him the means of escape ; but 
he could not be prevailed upon to desert Hyrcanus, or to 
foraake the interests of hia brother and family, though he 
was assured that Pacorus the cup-bearer bad been sent 
back to Jerusalem, in order to surprise and capture Herod. 

All these tidings did not fail to produce their effect on 
Phasael ; but bis bold and firm character did not permit 
him to have recourse to craft or to entreaty. On the con- 
trary, he went straight on to Barzaphernes, to expostulate 
with him; and this he did in the severest terms, at the 
same time telling the Parthian that if the object of hia 

■ Aooarding to Josephus, (BeU. Jod, lib- 1. cap- jX^,) Barzaphernes met 
the Jevuh embaesj at Ecdipon, a place near the sea-aiiore, and at a smaU 
distance north of FColemaia. But the fourth of Maccabeea {ch, zlu.) 
fltatee th&t the meeting took place at Damucue, the capital ot SjrU- 
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projected tfcttcLery was montj, he, Phaaael, ^aa able to 
bribe him Lighcr to remain boneat or to embrace Iljr- 
canus'a interest. Barzapliernca deemed it wisest to tem- 
porize, anrl assured (lie tetrarcfc that Dotling could be 
more fnlee than such a surmise. He even wont bo far as 
to call on the gods to witness his sincerity. When, 
howerer, lie Buppoaed that sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable Pacorus to secure Herod, the Parthian governor 
ordered both Hyrcanus and Phasael to be seized and 
loaded with chains, 

Bnt Herod was on his guard, and before the cup-bearer 
could reach Jerusalem, the tetrarch quitteil that city by 
nightj carrying with him Ms motherj his young brother 
Pheroras, and his own brido Mariamne, with her brother 
Aristobulus, together with their most valuable effects, and 
attended by hia friends, his servants, and those veterans 
who had so gallantly defended his cause. Ilia iatention 
was to retire to Idumiea, where he expected to find support 
from his kinsmen and tho friends of his father. On his 
mareh ho mot with many impodimentaj^ and bad frequently 
to cut his way through detachments of Antigouiang and 
Parthians. In memory of theae conflictSj he afterward 
built a city about seven miles from Jerusalem, on a spot 
where he had been overtaken by his pureuerB, and had in- 
flicted -a signal defeat on them. Thta city he called by 
hia own name, Herodion. 

On entering Idumfea, he was joined by hia brother Jo- 
seph, who had collected all the adherents and retainers of 
their family to the number of some thouaands. At their 
head Herod reached Maa^ada, a fortress almost impregna- 

• One of tLe disastorfl of the hurried flight wna the oFerturaing of tho 

cbarliit In wliich iltrud'a inotliLT trjivellcil, uud by whith aha "WIlh sn tflt- 
riblj bruiaod that h*r lifu was d^&pajfed of. llerod took thin Sf^cident an 
to hcnrt, that ho draw hie sword and attempted to tiU biniaelf, bat iras 
prevented ani diBorDiGd b; Beme of bia attend&uts. 
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ble, and where he had determined on placiDg the precIonB 

chargea under hiH care. But as this fortress was too fimall 
to contain all his men, he was forced to dismiss the greater 
nnmher of them, only retaining a garrison of 800 chosen 
Teterans. These he stationed at Massada, under the com- 
maDd of his brother Joseph; and having furnished them 
abundantly with all neceBsaries, he himBelf set out for 
Fetra, where his father had deposited large sums of money 
with his &iend the late King Aretas- These sums^ and 
as much more as he could borrow from Malchns, the son 
and successor of Aretas, Herod intended to ofiTer as a ransom 
for hu brother Fhasael ; and to obtain this loan, Herod 
carried with him hia only son, then about seven years old, 
whom he intended to leave with the Arab aa a pledge for 
the due repayment. Bnt before he could reach Petra, 
King Malchus sent him express orders to quit Ms territo- 
riee, pretending that he had been ordered by the Parthians 
not to receive Herod, The fugitive had to retrace hia 
steps, and started for Egypt- Here, having received 
the tidings of his brother Phasael'a death, he, after many 
adventures, took shipping and reached Rome. 

The flight of Herod from Jerusalem was known the 
morning after the return of PaooruB the cup-bearer. By 
way of revenge for their disappoiDtmeiLt, the Parthians 
plundered the city and country, without, however, touch- 
ing the treasury in the temple ; and^ having proclaimed 
AntigonuB king, they put into his hands their prisoners, 
Hyroanus and Phasaol, and withdrew from Judea< The 
new ruler did not deem it advisable to shed the blood of 
his aged uncle, Hyrcanus; but, in order legally to dis- 
qualify him from ever again holding the office of high- 
priest, he caused the old man's person to be mutilated by 
cropping of his ears. 

But, though Hyrcanus's life was spared, Phasael had 
no mercy to expect. All the concentrated rancour the 
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younger bi'ancli of the Asmoncana Kad eo long nourislied 
iigftinet Antipater and Lis family waa now to be gratified; 
all the wrongs eo often infl^icted, eo long endured, wero 
now to ha revenged. The asaajisination of King Aristo- 
hulus TI., the murder of Prince Alexander, yterc now to 
be atoned for by the painful and igtiominious death of 
Phasacl. That unfortunate priaooer, however, determined, 
by a voluntary death, to disappoint his treacherous captors, 
but as the heavy chains that fettered his person did not 
permit him the use of his hands, he dashed hia brains out 
against his prison walb. His suicide recalled to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem how greatly lie had at one time 
beer their friend ; and as Antigonus became alarmed at 
this exhibition of public feeling, he consigned hia surviving 
captive, Ilyrcaiiua, for safo-keeping^ to his allieSi the Par- 
tliian&, who sent the mutilated high-priest to Seleuda on 
the Tigris. 

Such 13 the narrative of these dark doings given by Jo- 
eephus, confirmed by the fourth book of Miiccabecs^ and 
which brands the name of Antigonua with erui;Ity and 
treachery. M- Salvador (Domination Homaine en Jsidee, 
vol, i, p. *293\ endeiivoure to shift th^? guilt on the shoulders 
of Herod, who had advised Phaaael to put hia guestSj tho 
Parthian cup-bearer and his principal officers, to death, 
and then to fall suddenly upon their troops, confounded 
and rendered incapable of resistance by the loss of their 
commanders, (Joseph. Bell. Judaic, lib. i. cap. siii. ;) and 
also upon the shoulders of Phasael, who, during his visit to 
Earzaphernes, had sought to supplant Antigonus in the 
good graces of the Parltiians, It appears, however, that 
M. Salvador allows himself to be biassed by his dislike of 
Herod, whose advice, though given, was never carried out 
by the more loyal Phasaeh Nor did any attempt on the 
part of this last-named personage to outbid Antigonua 
justify the treachery to which he and Hyrcanus became 
Voj.. II. 21 
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Tictims, Herod ia no favourite of ours, We know him 
to have been capable of every enormitj, and ready to 
commit any profitable wrong, either by craft or by the 
Btrong hand. But Autigonns' honesty ranks but one re- 
move above Herod's in oar estimation, and the Parthians 
were proverbial for their treacherita. 

On bis arrival in Rome, Herod presented himself before 
hia patron Antony, by whom he was warmly welcomed, 
and who introduced him to Oetavius as the son of a man 
who had been the valued friend of Julius Giiesar, the 
adopted father of Octavius; and as the representative of a 
family at all times and altogether devoted to Rome. The 
object of Horod's journey to Rome was to induce the tri- 
nmviri to place on the throne of Judea the brother of his 
betrothed Mariamne. As this young prince, Aristobulus, 
was the grandson both of Hyrcanus and AriBtobuIus II., 
he united in his own person the claim of the ^Ider as well 
as of the younger branch of the Asmoneans, and as his 
tender years did not permit him to rule in person, Herod 
proposed to govern the country under him, as Antipater 
had done under Hyrcanus ; but Antony suggested another 
idea. He was enraged against Antigonus for having 
allied himself with the Parthians, and against the Jews for 
having joined Antigonus, Antony also knew how utterly 
the Judeans detested Herod, and how strongly they were 
attached to the Aamoneans, It therefore atruek him that 
the Boverest punishment he could inflict on the Jews was 
to place over them as their king the man whom of ali others 
they most hated. 

While Antony was thus influenced by malice, his cooler 
and more calculating colleague, Octavius, was struck by the 
advantage, in the approaching conflict against the Par- 
thians, of placiug at the head of affairs in Judea a man 
altogether dependent on and devoted to Rome, Antony, 
who saw how eagerly Herod embraced the startling pro- 
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posal, imdertool;, on the promise of a sum of money^ to se- 
cure to l]is protege the crown of Jtidoa. At that time all 
things were bought and solil at Rome ; and Antonj, acting 
aa hroker^ by the assistance of Octavius, easily obtained 
from the senate Herod's appointment as ting of the Jews. 
Ab sooa as the decree was passed, Herod, walking between 
Antony and Octarius, was, with great ceremony, con- 
ducted to the Capitolj accompanied by the consuls and 
senators. Here the usual sacrifices were brought, the de- 
cree was deposited in the archives, and the proceedings 
of the day terminated hj a magnificent entertainment 
given by Antony* Determined to lose no time, Hcrol de- 
parted from Rome seven daya after his inauguration, and 
so great had been hia expedition, that the entire time of 
hia visit to Rome and return to Judea, did not exceed three 
months. 

Herod landed at Ptolemais towards the end of the sam- 
mor, fai-niflhcd with letters to the Roman commanders in 
Syria, directing them to afford him every aid. During hie 
absence, Antigonua had closely Invested Maasada, and 
presaed the siege with the utmost ardour. Ilia objoot waa 
to obtain possession of the persons of Muriamneand her 
brother Ariatobulus, in order tliat he might espouse tho 
former, and, mutilating her brother as he had already mu- 
tilated her grandfather, unite in his own person the claims 
of both lines of the Asmoneans, whose sole heir, qualified 
for the higb-priesthood, he then would become, Joseph, 
the brother of Herod, defended the fortress with great 
valour and skill, and, as the garrison was abundantly sup- 
plied with every thing necessary, AnCigonus could make no 
progress. But as the summer advanced, the besieged be- 
gan tosuffer from the want of water, and tJieir distress be- 
came HO insupportable, thai Joseph determined to make a 
desperate sally in order to cut his way through tbe besieg- 
ers. Fortunately for him, however, oa the very night ho 
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intended to sally forth, there happened a fall of rain bo 
heavy as to fill all the cisterns within the fortress, so that, 
relieved of ^11 their snfTering^ he and his veterans were 
enabled to make good their defence- 
Herod's first care after hia return to Judea^ was to raise 
the siege of Massada, aniLto protect hia heloved Marianme 
against the possibility of falling into the power of his rival. 
The troops he had disbanded a few months before soon 
again rallied round hia standard, and hie fame for valour 
and generosity drew many adventurers into his ranks. He 
also called upon the Eomans for assistance, which, how- 
ever, they took care not efTectually to afford him, though 
they dared not absolutely refuse; for the Roman generals 
in Syria knew that when Herod bought his crown at Rome, 
fie had no competitor in the market; whereas, in the East, 
Antigonna was quite as ready to pay for not being molested, 
as Herod would be obliged to do for being assisted, Ae- 
otirdingly, these allies, although they did not venture openly 
tci espouse the cause of Antigonus, yet contrived clandes- 
tinely to sell him their aid^ by thwarting and impeding the 
progress of Herod. 

Ibis double-dealing on the part of the Romans was car- 
ried on by them during three years, to the great injury of 
the country. Herod was detested by the great mass of the 
people; but Antigonus was by no means beloved by the 
masses, for he was a Sadducee ; and poor old Hyrcanus had 
many friends, who, though they disliked and would not help 
Herod, fought against Antigonus to avenge the old man's 
wrongs and to punish his nephew. The Judcana were thus 
split up into factions and partisan bands, who preyed upon 
each other, while the Romans, with impartial but insatiable 
rapacity, equally plundered alt parties- Many battles 
were fought with alternate success, but unmitigated cruelty, 
and from the time of this civil contest we begin to trace 
among the Jews a ferocity of spirit, and a rancorous ani* 
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mosity against political opponente, that ripened mto a fear- 
ful eystcm in tte socrct order of the zcalota^ and reached 
its cHtuax in the destruotton of Jerusalem. 

The Parthians, who had placed Antigonua on the throne, 
hid met with such reveracs that they could afford htm no 
support. Veniidius, the lieutenant of Marc Antony, had 
defeated and driven tliem out of Syria; and in a rcnei\'ed 
attempt on that country, the Parthians were not only to- 
tally routed, hat their hrave prince Pacorna was slain. 
After his first victory, Ventiiiua approached Jerusalem 
under the pretence of compelling Antigonua to raise the 
siege of Massada. But oq the payment of a round sum of 
money, the Koman marched off; his eubordiaate Silo, who 
remained in Juiea, was too weak to interfere with the de- 
signs of Antigonus. And it was not till Herod himself, at 
the head of the troops he had raised since his return from 
Italy, confronted Antlgouus, that the latter raised the siege 
of that impregnable fortress, which, during so many months, 
he had closely invested. 

Tho frequent mutinies of Herod's Homan ouxiliuriea, ex- 
cited by connivance between their eommandera and Anti- 
gonuSj compelled Herod to place them in winter r[uartera 
in the moat fertile districts of Ju3ea. Early in the spring 
he toot tho field, and directed his CKerlioDs principally 
against the bands that were in arms against him in Grali- 
lee, whom, as usual, he designated "robbers/' and pur- 
sued with fire and sword. The few that escaped were 
driven acroaa the Jordan. But no sooner had Herod 
quitted that part of tho country, than the *' robbers" re- 
tarned to their old haunts, and inflicted cruel retaliation on 
the people that had recognised Herod. 

On the arrival of Antony ia the East, Herod hastened 
to pay him a visit, wae well received^ and obtained peremp- 
tory orders to Machteras, who had succeeded Silo in the 
command of the Homan auxiliaries, to exert himself effec- 

2-1* 
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tn&lly so aa to put an end to the war. Bat on bia retom to 
Jndea, Herod found his affaira atrangely altered for the 
'woTse- Hia brother Joseph had ventared on an incursion 
against Jericho, at the bead of his own troops, and of five 
legions of Koman auxiliaries entrusted to bim hy Macbfe- 
T&a. He was surprised by the troops of Antigonus, and as 
the rocky ground was ill adapted for the Romans, chiefly 
horse, the Herodians were defeated with great loss, and 
Joseph himself slain in a hand-to-hand encounter by Pap- 
pus — who commanded for Antigonus— and his head cut off 
and carried in triumph before the conqueror. PberoraSj 
the youngest son of Antipater, soon after redeemed the 
nmtilated remains of bis unfortunate brother, for fifty tal- 
ents, (about fifty thousand dollara.) 

One consequence of this defeat was a feaxfol insurrec- 
tion in Galilee, where the most wealthy and diatinguished 
of Herod's adherents wore flung into Lake Tiberias. Idu- 
tnear the atrong-hold of Herod's party, was also on the 
pointofrevolt, which, however, hia unexpected return at the 
head of a fresh army soon suppressed. Eager to revenge 
the death of his brother, Herod, reinforced by Macbseras, 
attacked, and after an obstinate conflict, defeated Anti- 
gonus. The vanquished were slaughtered with unrelenting 
cruelty, and Pappus being found among the slain, Herod 
caused hia head to he cut off and eent it to Pberoras, This 
dooisive victory made Herod master of all Judea, except 
Jerusalem, wbich^ for a time, was saved by the inclemency 
of the winter, that compelled Herod to put bis army into 
cantonments, whilst he made every preparation for a vigor- 
ous siege in the spring. 

During the winter be repaired to Samaria, where hi8 
bride Mariamne, and her brother, Aristobulua, bad been 
residing since the raising of the siege of Maasada. The 
precarious condition of hia affairs had hitherto prevented 
Herod from consummating his marriage with this princess. 
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But, after a delay of four years, and Heeing Limself master 
of Judca, aod on the point of becoming ao of Jerusalem, 
ho at length claimed and carried home his betrothed in tho 
full expeetution. that tis love for h.erwou3d be rewnrdorl hj 
the SQCCO&3 of liis policy, and that (luring the impending 
siege, many would support the huaband of Marianme, the 
heiress of the Aamoneaus, who would havo warred to the 
knife against Herod, 

In the spring of the year 37 B. c, E,, Herod inarched 
agaioat Jerusalem at the head of thirty thousand men, lie 
was joined bj Soaius, the lieutenant of Marc Antony, who 
led 10 his assistance eleven Roman legions and aix thou- 
sand horse* Jesephua tcUa us tbat at this period the Ro- 
man legions did not each contain rhe aame number of fight- 
ing men, but varied from four thousand to six tbousand. 
But at the lowest estimate, the army that now inveated Je- 
rusalem, must have greatly exceeded sixty thouaand men. 

Within the city parties were, as usual, divided, though, 
at the beginning of the flicge, the fear of Antigonus pre- 
vei^ted any pubhc opposition on the part of the citiaena. 
Deprived of all help from the Parthiane, Antigonua, after 
hifl liat great defent, had contemplated flight ; hut the en- 
treaties of hi3 partizanSj and their mereaaing numbers, as 
from all parts of Judea they were driven to rally in Jeru- 
salem, induced him to alter his determination, and to pre- 
pare* during the whole of the winter, for a vigorous defenco- 

Unfortunately for himself, Antigonua was a Sadduoee ; 
and while his valor and abilities were not such as to com- 
mand tlio respect or to secure the confidence of the entire 
people, his religious principles alienated the vast majority 
from his person, and rendered many indifferent to his 
cause. Like his grandfather, Jannai, he had filled the 
Sanhedrin with his own creatures; and is the Thanseea 
withdrew from the supreme tribunal, and the majority of 
the people had no confidence in the Sadducee assessors, 
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the inhabitants of Jemaalem were compelled, on every 
qneation of importance, to consult the Bne Beihera.^^ 
Between Antigonua hiniHelf and the chiefs of the San- 
hedrin — Pollio and Sameas, as Josephus stylea them, but 
who, as we have already stated, we believe to have been 
Shemmaiah and Abtallion of tradition — there existed a 
private jealousy, that embittered, by personal ill-will, the 
feelings of public and party difference^' already sufficiently 
strong in themselves. And there can be no doubt, that if 



■" Much difference of opinion pr-eTailHreqpectiiigthcBo£ne^4ffAera. Some 
assert tliat there were three eons of Betbero, learned in the taw, and in nhom 
thn people had grant confidence^ who were consulted on all queetiona of 
importance nnttl the firat years of Herod's reign, when the appointment of 
Hinfllj aa proaident of the Sanhedriu, restored to that tHbuoal the confi- 
dence of the peopie. Others will have \% that the Bne Bethera were the 
ordinary judges or eldera of the city of Bather, not far from Jerusalem, 
whose decisions the people preferred to those of the Sodducee Sanbedrin 
in Jorosalem. The last view is tbnt adopted by moat modem Talmndio 
critics, especially as the qneation which caused Hillel to be elected presi- 
dent, was one of obserranceT respecting which the Bne Bethera could not 
aTul thcmselvea of Iheir local tiiperieace or practice. . 

** The Talmud (tr. Yomah, fo. 63 B.) preserree a curious anecdote, 
which goea far to proTe the state of feeling of which we speak. 
" Once, on the da; of atonement, it happened that the bigh-prieat, return- 
ing from the temple after having completed tbe service of (he day, was 
attended by a vast eoneocrae of people, who, aa nsnal^ congratulated him. 
iThen, however, Shommaiah and AbtaUion approached^ tbe crowds for^ 
Book the high-priest, to attend on^ and hastened to coogratulate, the chiel^ 
of the i^anhediia. When the two chiefs came sufficiently near to the high- 
piiest to offer him the compliments of the season, that dignitary, enraged 
at the greater attention the people had shown to the chief senators, saluted 
them with the words, ^' Let the descendants of the Gentiles go in peace," 
OD innendo tbe more offensive, as Shemmaiah and Abtallion were considered 
as descendants of Seonacbenb, king of AssyriaT whose son bad embraced 
Judaism. The two chiefs of (he Sanhedrin, nothing daunted, repHed, 
'^Let those descendants of Qentilea go in peace who do tbe wofLh of 
Aaron, but let not those dencendants of Aaron go in peace who do nut ac- 
cording to hia works." Tbe high-priest who met ivith this retort, was 
AntJgonuH, the Saddacee. 
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IIeri>d had been less deteatodj eren by tTie friends of Efyv- 
Cftnus, Ilia victory woTild have been less dearly "bought : or 
that if ADtigDDiis had not boon a Sudducec, the defence 
of Jerusalem would have been Bucceasfal. 

Even xmder all disadvantages, this second great siege 
of Jerusalem hy the Romans wuh far more difficult tha.n 
the first, under Porapey. It lasted double the time, aud 
eTery inch of ground the besiegers advanced, they had to 
pay for with their blood. Instructed by previoua and fatal 
e:cpenence, the besieged maintained their defence on the 
Sabtath as well aa on any other day, for the Sadduceea 
had at length seen, that the Phariseea were right in 
placing self-prcBervation and ihe protection of human life 
in the foremost rank of religious duties. At length, how- 
ever, after six montba of toil and combat, the numerous 
breaches which the aiege-artiilcry of the Eomans had 
opened in the walls of Jerusalem hecamo practicable. It 
13 said that a considerable party in the city espoused the 
cn.M3& of Herod, and that Pollio a.tid 3ameas exhorted the 
citizens to open the gates to admit him. Jerasalem was 
takea hy atorm on the self-same day that Pompcy had 
taken the temple, and twcnty-BLx years after the first 
capture of the city by the Homans, 

Salvador (Domination Jlo7}iaine i. 200) rails attention 
to the fact, that each of the five principal epochs in the 
Roman domination over Judea, ia opened or terminated by 
a remarkaWe and characteristic siege. " Thus the first inter- 
vention of Rome in the aifaira of Jadca was inaugurated 
by the storming of the temple under Pompey. The 
change of dynasty waa accomplished bj means of the siege 
and storming of Jerusalem under Sobiub. The govern- 
|ment of Romiah procurators in Judea ceased in conse- 
quence of the unsuccessful siege of Jerusalem by Cestiua 
Oallus, who was repulsed from before its walls. The war 
of independence terminated with the siege of Jerusalem 
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and the destruction of the temple by Titua. And tbe last 
efforts of Judea as a body-politic, the least known though 
probably the most glorious period of its loTig struggle 
against Kome, were crushed by the siege and capture of 
Bether, under Hadrian/' 

The French historian might have added, that this fact 
of the repeated great siegeH, so remarkable in itself, be^ 
cornea doubly so when we connect with it the prophecy of 
Moses: "The Lord will bring up agaiust thee a uation 
from afar, from the extremity of the earth, as the eagle 
rushcth down ; a nation whose tongue thou wilt not under- 
stand; a nation of fierce carriage, that will not have re- 
spect for the oldj nor show mercy to the young. And it 
will SEsiEaB thee in all thy gates until the high and strong 
walls come down wherein thou trusteat throughout all thy 
land/' (Deut. xxviii, 49, 50, 52,) These are predictions 
BO clear and positive in their terms, so certain not to have 
been made postfactOy and so strictly and literally fulfilled, 
that the veriest infidel can find nothing to allege against 
their truth. 

And that Moses did not exaggerate tbe fierce and mer* 
ciless carriage of this *<nation," the Romans, was fully 
proved by tbe indiscriminate massacre of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem as soon as the legions of Soslus entered the 
doomed city. '< The Romans, having dispersed themselves 
through all the quarters of the upper city, made a terrible 
slaughter of the Jews, and plundered and ravaged every 
place they came near, to be revenged, ae they said, for the 
length and fatigue of the siege. The very sanctuary wad 
in danger of undergoing the same fate, had not Herod 
prevented it, partly by fair, partly by threatening, words, 
and even by mere force. He sent at the same time a^ 
severe message to Sosiua, complaining, that if this plunder 
and butchery was not stopped, tbe Romans would have him 
king only of a barren wildemeea ; and that as for himself, 
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ho should look upon hia auccesa a3 tte moHt unhappy thing 
that could befall him if it muat be attended bj a profana- 
tioti of that Bacrcd placo, tho aocess to which was per- 
mitted to none but the Jewish priests. To all this Soaiua 
answered, that he did not well know how to forbid hia 
troops the plundering of a place that had been taken hy 
assault, BO that Herod saw himself under a necessity of 
aaving both temple and city from all further devastation 
by a lar*re donation out of hia own coffers.'' (Universal 
History, vol. x. pp. 405-6.) 

When all was lost, and every poaaibility of successful re- 
Biatance had ceased, Antigonua descended from the high 
tower on which he had taken hia station to have a view of 
and to direct the defence, and surrendered to Soaias, 
The partisans of Horod, who alone were the witnesses that 
survived the aasault, and whose interest it was to blacken 
the character of the unfortunate Aamonean, relate, that 
when he came into tlie presence oF the Itomaa commander, 
AntigoQus, ia the moat abject manner, thraw himself at 
the feet of the conquerorj begging his life with many tears 
and protofltationa ; and that altogether hia conduct was so 
unmanly and unbecoming, that Sosius^ in derision, called 
him Antigona, as though he had been a woman. M. Sal- 
vadiir [Domination Romains i, 300) defends ihe last of tho 
Asmoneana against this charge of cowardice^ and remarks, 
that if it were true that Antigonua wept, his previous life, 
the battlea he fought, the dangers ho braved, his uncon- 
qnered perseverance to the last instant, prove, that at tho 
solemn moment which deprived him of his crown and hia 
lihettyj he was moved not merely by tho danger which 
threatened his own life, but that he wept over the sacred 
,c:iuse of Israel and ita nationality, so gloriously upheld hy 
his ancestors, but now stricken down by idolatera. He 
wept over the fall of that noble race of Maccabees, which, 
in hia own peraon, waa irretrievably ruined by the audacity 
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and intrigues of their own servaDte — of men 'whom he 
himeelf had long before contemptuously, but justly, de- 
signated as "Idumean barharians." 

Antigonus was carried to Antioch, where Mark Antony 
at that time had taken up his residence; and the triumvir 
at first intended to carry his captive to Rome, to adorn his 
projected triumph. But Herod vras seized with one of 
those fits of terror which embittered his future life, and 
even drove him on to destroy his own children. He 
dreaded lest Antigonus, captive at Borne, might escape 
and return to Judea, as his father, Aristobulns, had done . 
before him.^ Herod dreaded still more, that when in Rome, 
Antigonus might plead bis cause before the senate, and by 
that meanB excite an interest in favour of the legitimate 
prince of Judea, or at least of his children deprived of their 
birthright by an alien usurper. ^^ And so, at the price of 
4 large sum of money, Herod obtained from Antony that 
Antigonus be put to death/' (Jos. Antiq, lib. xiv- cap. 16.) 

The manner in which the unfortunate prince was eze- 
cuted was so shameful, that many ancient writers, as 
Plutarch, (M, Anton,) Dion, (lib. xix.) and Strabo, (apud 
Jos. Antiq. xv. cap. i.) condemn it as a piece of injustioe 
and crtielty, never till then allowed of by the Romans to- 
wards a captive king. He was tried and condemned as a 
private criminal ; and though he had been promised that 
his life should be spared, he was first tied to a stake and 
whipped, and then his head was cut off, (37 B. c. B.) ThuB 
ignominiously perished the last prince-higb-priest of that 
illustrious race, one hundred and twenty-nine years after 
his great ancestor, Judah the Maccabee, had talcen upon 
himself the government of Judea, 

In the indignities which Antigonus was made to suffer, 
Antony remained true to his worthless character ; for that 
unfeeling debauchee who had tossed about the head of 
Cicero, was not likely to pay much respect to a vanquished 
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''eastern prince." He listened to the bftsc calculating 
oracltj of Herod, wlio expeotod ttat tho diegrocoful dcatli 
of Antigonua— GaetiDg a. atigma on the Jews whose king 
lie had been — might render his meinnrj odious to them, 
Biitthe tyrant forgot, that wln*ncver the Jews thought with 
indignation of the high-priest who survived his defeat only 
to le whipped and beheaded like a vile malefactor, they 
vould also think with disguat and detestation on the Idu- 
mean usurper, whoae malico and intrigues had brought 
that disgrace on the last of the Aamoneans. 

Strabo (in loc: cit.) tells us that "aa the Jewa obati- 
nately reiused to recognise Herod for their sovereign, so 
that the worst of tortures could not force thooi to stjlo 
him their king, TFhile all their affection and allegiance 
were bound up in Antigonua, Mark Antony was persuaded 
to thifik that the igtiomiuy of a jjublic execution, and thu^ 
making him conteEoptibie, were the only meanB of de- 
stroying the high rcapoct in which the captiTc waa still 
held bj his people, and that, in time, the detestation in 
which Herod was held would paea away/' That the first 
part of this npeculation was not altogether unfounded, ia 
proved by JoaephnSj who himself claimed kindred iviih the 
Aamoneans, but who closes his account of Antigonus with 
the remark, « Such was the just punishment which the 
cowAnmcE of Antigonus deserved and brought upon him." 
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CHAPTEK XV- 

H«Tod I^ King of Jiadea — Opens lue reign with cmel proecriptiooa — Htll«l 
tjid Shammai ; thrir sciioolfr— High-prieflta remoTftble at the king's ple*- 
nre— Aristoboliu m.; inbignffi of Mb mother, Alexandra ; be is put 
to death — Eerod aocnsed before Antoay ; buja his acquittal — Fanuly 
fmdA ; Batome ; Mariamne — HyrmnuB iiiTit«d hack to JemAalem — Glflo- 
pftb« fisita Herod ; her daJiger ; her rapadty — War betwoen Herod and 
the Arabs ; he id b«tr»;ed bj Cleopatra, and defeated— Earthqu&kat at* 
tended wifli Immense loss of life and property, In Jodea — War between 
Antony and Octaria« ; battle of Aotimn, and defeat of Antony — Herod 
owoaee old Hyroanxui to b« pnt to death, and then malceB his peai^ wiUi 
the tlotor — Ootayin*, asdated by Herod, inTades Egypt— Dealh. of An- 
tony and Cleopatra— Marumne, the aTonger of the Aamoneana, pat to 
death by Herod; his remora»--Hia internal admiuiatratioaionrrioahToar 
with the Romans i detested by his om people — Consptraoy to murder 
lun ; detected and barbarously punished — Great ilimine ; pnblio distreM 
ToIioTed by Herod— He sends hia tiro sons to be edaoated at Kome ; hie 
high favour with AuguBtoA'-^Herod rebuilds the temple — Family dis- 
Bensiona; Herod'a wtTOs; his eldest son Aiitipater : Herod accosos hia 
two BOUB by Marifljnnc, before AugUBtuSf who oauses a reoonoiliation— 
Herod's Bohemes to obtun the erown of SyrU; ho loses, for a time, the 
fiiTour of Augnstna—Beaoved bitter qaarrels in Herod's family; he 
puts his two BOOB by Maiiamne to death-^His brother, Fheroras, and 
his aon, Antipater, oonspire agunst him ; death of Fheroraa ; conapiraoy 
deteoted-^Herod'i lost illDess — Disturbanoea in Jerosalem; sappressed 
and omelly punished-— Antipater pnt to death— Herod^s last atrocious 
oommands ; his death : hia last will, in part, ooofirmed by Angustit^^ 
DiTision of Herod's territories — Arohelaus ethnarch of Jodofr— Popular 
disoontentr^The pseado -Alexander detected by Aagustua— Archel&ns, 
aocneed, deposed, and baidahed-^adea deelared a Koman province. 
From 37 b. c. b., to 6, o^ b. 

The end and aim of Antipater's scKemee and Herod's 
intrigoes bad thuB been attained; the last Aflmonean, the 
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cliampioQ of Jovrish nationalitj, had perished misoraljty on 
tbc EcafTold ; tbc first Hcrodian, the slave and teprcsonto.- 
tive of foreign domination., tad aBcendei the throne. That 
Herod waa a man of courage and ability, must be admitted ; 
that be poaaeased many of the qualities ^^ rcfjuired for an 
GmineTit ruler, and which might have rendered him the 
benefactor of Judea, cannot be deaied. But unfortunately 
for himself and for hia people, his antecedents, as the 
French call them, the means by which he had acquired and 
was obliged to secure his crown, had raised between him 
ftnd the Jews a gulf which ail hia ability waa not able to 
epan or bridge over, and on the opposite sides of vhich 
their hatred and hia suspicions kept jealous watch, and not 
only prevented the poBsibihty of any approximation, bat 
also crushed every development of popular life. 

Throughout the many years that Herod reignedj Judea 
and the Jews hiive no hbtory< The biography of Herod, 
the conflicts in his household, the intrigues of hi^ sister, 
the auocesa of his public, the misery of hia private life, fill the 
canvass so entirely as to loavo no room for the people, ex- 
cept, in deed ^ for tho record of his tyranny and of their Buf- 
ferings. Two great principles guided Herod in his admin- 
iatratioD of public &fBiirs — constant and unlimited servility 

^ "At the time he ascended the throne, Herod was in the thirtj-so^eiith 
year of his age, Hia poraon was tiH iLnd commaDding, Lis fcatorcs regu- 
lar and pleauljig. hia c&rriage gructfal, and erluolug greut Htlf-ocruQdeiii^e. 
Hie nuDd was oatrDrnelj insmnatrng Bud pliant toviLrds tbosd 'whoso fa- 
Tourbe wished tu gain, though luLUght; and ovt-rboamg towards rill othere. 
His body wiui strong and vigoronSf inored to tardahips and capable of un- 
dergoing every futigu© to be cncoimlared eilhor in wac or hnntiag, of 
whieb poatime he vaa excca^i^cl; fond. An excoUuiit rider, archer, and 
Bflbrdsman, And bruvQ in battlo ; he Joined taIout vith skill, and cnter- 
priue witlL prudence. At tLo bjudq time hia long experience in tho affairs 
of civil govommpnt, and the instraction of hia father, qualified him better 
than any other man to aecuro the welfare of the Judeoufl/' (Josophna, 
]J«ll juiiaie, lib. IrCap-xii-) 4- 
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toward Rome, absolute and unlimited power over Judea. 
The first required the posBesBion of large sums of monej ; 
the second rendered necessary the removal of every person 
whose past conduct, or present position, rendered him 
obnozious in any way to Herod. And the pupil of Anti- 
pater, the proteg4 of the triumviri, belonged to a school 
that never hesitated, nor ever allowed the right to interfere 
with, or prevail over the expedient. 

Herod's very first acts, after Sosiufi installed him in the 
royal palace of the Asmoneans, proved that the fearful 
slaughter in which the Romans had indulged at the storm- 
ing of Jerusalem, had by no means quenched the new king's 
thirst for blood. Most of the members of the Sanhedrin 
^-chiefly Sadduoees, and all of them (with the exception 
of two) ardent adherents of Antigonns, or of the cause of 
national independence — had contrived to evade the sword 
of the Roman. But Herod was determined they should 
not escape ; for not only had they been the friends or par- 
tisans of his enemy, but, moreover, they were rich, and 
their confiscated wealth would replenish his exhausted cof- 
fers- Accordingly, they, together with every member or 
friend of the Asroonean family, wexe proscribed according 
to the approved method of Rome; and the experience ac- 
quired on the larger sphere of action by the triumviri en- 
abled Herod to frustrate every attempt to evade his cruelty 
or hie rapacity. 

In his history of the civil wars of Rome, Appian, the 
historian, has devoted several pages to relating the adven- 
tures of many of the proscribed, who were enabled through 
the love of their wives and relatives, the assistance of their 
fiiends, or the devoted affection of their freedmen and 
slaves, to preserve their lives, or to secure a portion of their 
property from confiscation. Several other pages relate in- 
stances of the most flagrant treachery, the most heinous 
Ingratitude, to which many of the proscribed became vie- 
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tima- But in Judea, the vigilance of Ilerod paralyzed 
every effort of devoted love^ and superseded aov attempt at 
trettchcry. Each coffin thu-t paaacd througli the gates of 
Jerusalem wa.3 stopped ;ind searched, lest its inmate might 
prove a living man. Each wagon that quitted the city 
had to be unlondedj lest it carried off some portion of that 
■wealth which Ilerod claimed as his own ; and so saccefiaful 
was he in his espionage and detective police, that not one 
of the proscribed escaped, while the whole of their wealth 
fell into his hands, and enabled him to pay the heavy debt 
he had contracted with Marc Antony when Ilerod bought 
the crown of Judea, 

Two more crowns remained to be disposed of — that of 
the priesthood and that of the law. Herod's lineage did 
not permit him to usurp the first crown, or to aspire to suc- 
ceed Antigonus as high-priesl. He therefore determined 
to render that office politically insigniScant ; and as most 
of the distinguished Cohanim (prieata,) resident in or near 
Jerusalem, had been put to death as adherents of Anti^ 
gonua, Ilerod sent to Babylon for tm obscure individual, 
of the lineage of Aaron, whom he appointed high-pricat. 
This mibn, named Ananel, was a deBOcudent of the ancient 
high'prieets, who had held office in the first temple, and 
before the Babylonish captivity; but this was the only ad- 
vantage he possessed, aii he was by no meaea gifted, with 
learning or wealth, and waa entirely without influence or 
connection in Judea. 

Another native of Babylon was permitted to assume the 
crown of the law which had been beatowed on him by popu- 
lar election, Herod professed to be a Pharisee and an 
adherent of tradition. Ilia slaughter of the Saohodrin he 
attempted to defend, on the ground, that those ho pat to 
death had been BadUuceea, false teachers. Ho appealed 
to the fact^ that he had Bpared Follio and Sameaa ; though 
Pollio was president or chief of the Sanhedrirt, and Sameas 
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Wfts the senator, who, on the occaBioii of Herod^a trial, bad 
attacked him most openly and vigorously. "But/' said 
Herod, "these two diatinguished men were Pharisees; they 
-were honest; during the last siege they counselled the 
people to open the gates and to reoeive me. They are 
godly and pious men, and therefore I did not molest 
them/' 

It appears, however, that if, as we assume, Follio be the 
Abtallion of tradition, he must hare been very old, and 
resigned bis functions in the senate. For when, in the 
first years of Herod's reign, (36-30 B. C,E.,) an important 
question arose respecting tbe offering of the paschal sacri- 
fice on the Sabbatb, Tfhich tbe Bne Betbera could not 
Bolve, there was no one in Jerusalem of authority sufficient 
to take upon himself the decision, nutil Hillel, a favourite 
disciple of Sbemmaiab and Abtallion, was brought forward, 
and on tbe authority of tbeir iDBtmctions, decided^ and 
was obeyed by priests and people — (Talmud tr, Pemhhim 
fo. 46.) 

This Hillel, who, as we have already stated, was a na- 
tive of Babylon, is a remarkable Instance of successful per- 
severance and acquisition of knowledge under difQculties, 
The Talmad {tr. Yomah fo. 35 £.) relates, that when Hillel 
first came to Jerusalem from Babylon, he was so poor that 
he worked as a day-labourer. His smal^l earnings be ex- 
pended, partly for food to sustain nature, and partly as & 
fee to the door-^kceper at tbe hall or school where Shem- 
maiah and Abtallion instincted their disciples. Once, on 
a cold winter's day, Hillel had been able to find no work, 
and as he could not give the door-keeper the usual fee, the 
fellow would not permit him to enter tbe ball. But, so 
eager was Hillel to hear the two great teachers, that he 
placed himself near tbe window and stood attentively lis- 
tening, without deigning to notice that a heavy fall of 
snow had commenced* At length his limbsj numbed with 
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cold, failed tim^ and lie fell maenaible, close to the win- 
dow, where hia body was soon covered bj the fast falling 
snow. As the heap thus formed before the witidow^ greatly 
obsoareJ the light, it attracted the attention of Shemmuiah, 
and when tlie cause came to be examined, the body of 
Hillel was found under the snow, and apparently lifeless* 
He was carried into the hall, his limba were chafed, and 
restorutivea applied until he caoae to himself. Thence- 
forth ho was received into the schoolj and soon rose high 
in learning, and in the estimation of hia teachers, lie was 
a descendent of the royal family of David, through tie fe- 
male line ; but of &o meek and retiring a diapoailicn, that, 
until forced into public notice by the necessity of the case 
which rendered an appeal to him, and a decision by him, 
indiapenaable, he does not appear to have been in anywise 
engaged in public affairs^ 

This was precisely the chief of Sanhediin to suit Herod 
— high-born, piouB^ beloved by the people, but at the same 
time void of ambition, unassuming, not hhcly to mi-x hlmHelf 
up with politics ID a manner dangerous to the royal author- 
ity. Moreover, he was a stranger in Judoa, and without 
powerful oonnections ; and Herod was proliably not sorry to 
direct the notice of the people to the ancient royal family 
of David — whose Tights had been superseded by the Aa- 
moneans — and to show that this family — the sole legitimate 
heir to the sceptre of David — recognized his (Herod's) 
claims, and was willing to co-operate with him, Herod waa 
sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive that under a presi- 
dent, mild, yet much respected, like Hillol, the Sanhedrin 
"Would prove a safety-valve, alike to king and to people. 
Accordingly, the great national council wua at once recon- 
stituted, Hillcl recognized as its president, and the Esaeiie 
Menibbem appointed vice-president. 

This man nut only reaembled llillel in temper, but wa» 
venerated by the people &a a prophet, and was said to haro 
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peonliar cl&ims on Herod'a gratitude.^^ Between these two 
good men the greatest harmooy prevailed ; and Herod, 
e'TGT suBpiciona, began to feel alarmed at the unanimity 
with which the SaQbedrln acted on all occasions. He 
therefore contrived to remove Menahhem from his office of 
Tioe-prestdent, by appointing him the king^a lieutenant in 
Some of the provinces, which rendered it necessary that he 
should reside out of Jerusalem, lu hla stead, Shammai 
was appointed vic&rpresident, a man of warm temper and 
uucompromisiug principles. He w^ known to differ irom 
Hillel on several questions of law (tradition speaks of five ;) 
ftnd when he took possession of his high office, the unan- 
imity, that had so greatly alarmed Herod, at once ceased. 
Each of these two great teachers became the founder of a 
school, bearing his name, and found numerous disciples and 
adherents; and so fully occupied were they with their own 
debates, that during the whole of Herod^s reign, the San- 
hedrin gave him no further mieasiness. 

Herod's choice of a high-priest was not so successful. 
Soth his wife Mariamne, and his mother-in-law Alexandra, 
felt hurt that this high dignity — which of right belonged 
to young AristobuluB — should have been bestowed on an 
obscure Babylonian. These two women lived at daggers 

V Joaephofl (Ant xr. 18) rdatca that Hflrod, when $. achoolboy^ 
^pajmed an Essene, named MenahiieTD, who greeted the l&d with a friendly 
voioe, ^^^ BfiJuted him ae fatiire king of the Jews, The boy felt hart that 
Meaahhem shonld thna, as he thoaght, iidicaJe him. But the Eseene 
tapped him an the BhoQlderand Batd^ "Be asBored then wilt beoome king, 
for such le the will of God ; therefore renwmbcr theae my words, when thoti 
haat reached the pinnacle of greatness.'* Wlien Berod, many years after- 
wards, become king, he sent for Menahhem, reminded him in a friendly 
manner of his predlcdon, and asked how long he (Herod) should reign. 
To this Menahhem made no reply- Herod next aeked if the period of bia 
reign would exceed tenyearaT To which Menahhem replied, '^Yee, by 
more than twenty years." This bJho pro¥ed tme, oa Herod reigned thir- 
ty-three years. 
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drawn with Salome, the sistor of Uorod, of a epint in- 
tiigumg and relentless like his o^n, and posseRsicg gr(?a.t 
influence over kim, MariEinne, in particular, benutiftil, 
virtTiouB and accompli ahed, a princesa born, a qwcon l>y 
roarriagef looked down with scorn upon tte base Idumcan 
woman of doubtful virtue and questionable reputation, who 
presumed to claim equality with her; und the feellDga fihe 
entertained she unhesitatingly expressed. 

The strife which was thus brooding within his family and 
household found the first opportunity to burst forth at the 
wrong done to young Aristobulus by the appointment of 
AnaacL Hariamne began to complain and tease JicroJ; 
while Alexandra, a hot-headed, viztdictivo woman, even 
went further^ and addressed her coinplaintB to Cleopatra. 
The queen of Egypt warmly eapouHcd her cause ; not from 
any love of right or especial attachment to the Aamoncans, 
but because she coveted the posscABion of Judea, and ex* 
pcctcd that if Herod were ruined ehe herself might easily 
obtain a grant of that country from Antony, liat, how- 
evGr secretly the correspondence between tbcBO two in- 
triguing women waa conducted, Herod's wide-spveid 
eipionnage obtained for him some intimation of what was 
going on, and convinced him that his public safety as well 
as his domestic pe^ice rendered it necessary that ha should 
restore his priestly inheritance to Aristobulus. 

With his usual decision, Eorod thereupon removed 
Ananel from the office of high-priestj appointing Ariato- 
bulua in hia fiteud, and declaring to his wife and mother- 
in-law that he had only employed Ananel to officiate until 
Ariatofeulus Bhould be old enough to do so» Soon after- 
ward, however, a quarrel broke out betweeu Herod and 
his mother-in-law, and he not only forbade her interfering 
with any public affuiraj but eveu confined her to ber palace, 
and caused her to be closely watched. Alexandra, alarmed 
for her ovm safetyj now determined to accept that aeylum 
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for herself and eon, which had been offered to them in 
Egypt, She employed two faithful servants, one to hire a 
flhip, the other to provide two coffins^ in which to convey 
her and Arietobulus on hoard. 

Accidentally, the matter was spoken of by one of the 
twe to a third servant^ whom he suppoaed likewise to be 
in the secret, but who, enraged that greater confidence 
should have been placed in his fellow-servants than In 
himself, betrayed the whole plan to Herod. The crafty 
king permitted mother and son to proceed sufficiently far to 
place their design of flight beyond question, and then 
caused them to be arrested and brought back. His fear 
of Cleopatra's resentment, however, prevented the explo- 
sion of his own; he therefore, apparently, yielded to the 
entreaties of his wife, Mariamne, and putting on the mask 
of clemency, Herod pardoned the fugitives, and even al- 
lowed himself to be reconciled to Alexandra. 

But Herod never forgave; when expediency did not 
permit immediate revenge, he knew how to bide his time. 
He fully determined to get rid of Aristobnlua, who, verg- 
ing toward manhood, gave promise of emulating the 
Bpirit and abilities of the most gifted of his ancestors, and 
consequently roused the worst fears of Herod ; nor did 
that ruffian long hesitate as to the meane. At the feast 
of the TabemacieSf solemnized as usual with great magni- 
ficence, the young high-priest — then about seventeen years 
of age — appeared at the altar in his pontifical garmentB 
and ornaments, and officiated with such dignity and grace, 
that shouts of acclamation rent the air, and temple and 
city resounded with the praises and blessings that the as- 
sembled multitude showered on the bbir of the Asho- 
HBANS. This outburst of popular favour sealed the doom 
of the unfortunate youth, and impelled Herod to the in- 
stant execution of his purpose, which was to commit mur- 
der, but to save appearances. 
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Immedifttely after the solomnitioB wore ovor, the king 
and the high-priest left JernsaJom togetherj for Jericho, 
where the princeaa Alexandra had invited them to a mag- 
nificent banquet. The weather was very hot, and, toward 
nightfftllj Aj'iatobulua was induced to bathe in a pond or 
pool of clear cold water; several of his young friends 
went into the water and played about with him. Herod 
had stationed some of his Gallic mercenaries near the 
pond, who alao entered the water and mixed in the aporta 
of the young men. Taking advantage of the rapid transi- 
tion from daylight to darkness which prevails in Jadea, 
these hireling ruf&ans caagbt hold of the nnforlanate high- 
priestj forced his head under water, as if in sport, but kept 
him there, unperceived by hia own companiona, until he 
wae Buflbcatcd* Such is the account of this nefiirious deed 
aa given bv Joaephus, ^Aatitj. lib. xv, cap. S,) and confirmed 
by all Je^sh higtoriaiiB, except that B. Abraham ben Dior 
(J>ihre Malkhe Ba^ith Sheniy p, 13 B») pleco& the aceno of 
the murder, not in a pool, but in the river Jordan, which 
flows near Jericho. 

When the accident was discovered, and the corpse of 
the hapless young high-priest was carried to the palace 
of his mother, nothing could excel the welbplayed grief 
of Herod, nor the magnificence with which he caused the 
funeral obsequies of the heir of the Aflmoneana to be per- 
formed. But all hia attempts to dieculpate himsplf were 
vain ; the people saw through hia perfidious grimaceSj and, 
hated as he had been before, he now became even more 
odious and detestable. But the apirit of resistance, though 
not altogether crushed, was too greatly reduced and hum- 
bled. People saw how hopeless muat be any contest 
against the miuioa of ILome ; they therefore submitted 
with silent but ill-disgnificd resentment. 

But Alexandra, the mother of the murdered youth, 
strong in the support of Gloopatra, delermined to seek and 
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obtain justice- Her despair had, at firet^ been so violent 
that she waSj with difficultyj prevented from suicide- But 
the eager desire for revenge against the murderer at length 
overcame her despair, and taught her how to assume the 
ontward bearing of resignationp She carried herself so 
oalmlj, and seemed so implicitly to believe her bereave- 
ment the result of accident, that Herod's vigilance was 
gradually disarmed, and she at length found the much- 
coveted opportunity of sending to the Queen of Egypt a 
trusty messenger, the bearer of a letter in which the 
wretched mother poured forth all the pent-up agony of her 
heart. 

Cleopatra was ready aa ever, and from the same selfish 
motives, to espouse her cause; and she ceased not to im- 
portune her paramour, Antony, who again had joined her, 
until, overcome by her perseverance, he sent orders to 
Herod to appear and clear himself of the murder before 
him at Laodicea, whither Antony repaired, and where Cleo- 
patra met him. 

This was a summons Herod dared not disobey. He, 
therefore, though unwillingly, set out to confront his ac- 
cuser Cleopatra. Before his departure he intrusted his 
wife, the beloved Marianme, to the protection and guar- 
dianship of his uncle Joseph. As Herod felt uneasy in 
his own mind, and did not know how he would fare with 
Antony, the violence of his love for Mariamne, and tho^ 
jealousy which it inspired, extorted from him the inhuman 
command that, in case he himself lost his life, Joseph was 
immediately to put Mariamne to death- Herod had reason 
to believe that Antony was no stranger to the fame of 
Mariamne'e beauty, and the idea that after his own death 
hiii widow might fall into the power of that debauchS, so 
exasperated Herod's mind that his uncle could only calm 
his agony by the solemn promise that he would strictly 
obey the secret command with which Herod had charged him. 
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After having complotod thig, and such other arrange- 
monta as ho deemed necessarj, Herod proceeded to Lao- 
dicea and preacnted him'^elF before Antony, The triumvir 
could not but remember that Herod had originally sought 
to obtain for the murdered youth the crown he now wore 
himself; and^ worked bpon by Cleopatra's representations, 
the Roman received the king of hifi own creation with a 
stern countenance. But the client was too well acquainted 
with the character of his patron to he intimidated by a 
frowning brow. Herod knew that gold was all-powerful 
with the Komans ; and as he soon diaooverod that Antony 
was not actuated by tlio love of justice, but set on by Cieo- 
patra, who, io her tarn^ only sought to gratify her own cupid- 
ity, Herod bribed so high, his gifts and promieea were eo 
profusely diatributod, thit, aa there was no direct evidence 
against him, he was honourably acquitted; while the avarice 
of Cleopatra whb in some degree oppeascd by the assign- 
ment to her of Coele-Syria, instead of Judea, of which she 
had always been, and soon again bccamOj covetous. (34 
B. c. E.) 

During Herod's absence, hia uncle Joseph — the husband 
of his aiBter Salome — deemed it his duty frequently to visit 
his fair ward, Queen Marianinc; and finding that her 
mother Alexandra used her intlucncc over the mind of her 
dau^diter to prejudice her against her absent husband, her 
guardian, in order to counteraot that influence, took every 
opportunity to eitol Herod's merits and his extreme lovo 
for Mariarane. At length, in his zeal for his nephew, the 
old man was so indiscreet as to diacloae the fatal orders 
which Herod had loft with him. This, he inaisted, was 
the most irrefragable proof of the greatness and sincerity 
of Herod'e love. On the cjucen, however, the diaclosuro 
produued an effect quite tho contrary to what Joseph in- 
tended ; since ehe construed it into an unmiatakablo mani- 
festation of cruel jealonay and inhuman selfishnega that dia- 
Vor- II. 2(i 
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gnsted her, and introduced into lier heart the first seeda of 
» dislike to Herod, which in time becaiDc invincible. 

While these debates were going on between her and her 
guardian, a rumour suddenljr began to spread over Jerusa- 
lem, that Herod had been put to death by Antony. And 
though the source of this report coold not bo traced, it 
threw the whole court into great consternation. The agony 
and alarm of Mariamne, in particular, appeared so uncon- 
trollable, that her mother'a attention was excited ; and 
upon remonstrating with her daughter, Alexandra had no 
difficulty in discovering the cause, which was not ho much 
grief at the \oa& of her husband, as terror at her own im- 
pending fate in consequence of the orders he had left with 
his uncle. Alexandra at once repaired to Joseph, and ex- 
erted all her eloquence to induce him to leave Jerusalem 
with her and her daughter, in order to place themselves 
under the protection of the Eoman eagles, as a legion was 
stationed at no great distance from that city. 

Joseph, who was by no means cruel, and who, moreover, 
dreaded the conaequence to himself of carrying out the or- 
ders he had bound himself to obey, was hesitating what to 
do, when their deliberations were suddenly terminated by 
the opportune arrival of letters irom Herod himself, an- 
nouncing hia being higher than ever in favour with Antony, 
who waa daily heaping &esh marks of hia affection and 
confidence upon him. He also informed Joseph of his ap- 
proaching return to Jerusalem, These tidings, while they 
relieved Mariamne from her terrors, completely deranged 
Alexandra's plans ; but, however secretly the interviews be- 
tween her and Joseph had been held, they had not altoge- 
ther escaped the watchful and jealous eye of Salom^. As 
soon as her brother Herod returned, she informed him of 
the purposed flight of hie wife, accompanied by her mother 
and hia uncle; and Salom^ completed her denunciations 
of Herod's wife and her own husband, by accusing Mari- 
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amne of having beep too familiar in her intoroourSG "witli 
Joseph during Horod's absence. 

Upon Iier first interview with her tusbaDdj Manamne 
easily cleared hor innoeenec. For, though Salome'a ac- 
ciisatioD bad left a sting behind, Herod became at once 
subdued when his Mariamoe's beauty once more shone upon 
him. He could only bring himself to question her gently ; 
'when her answera^ and the conscious innoconco of hormiin- 
ner, soon satisfied him that she had been maiif^ed. He 
then began to assure her of the ardour and sincerity of hia 
love for her ; but she, indignant at the recollection of her 
narrow escape, and offended at the tenor of his questions, 
tauntingly replied, she needed no other assurance of 
his love than the orders he had left with his uncle Joseph. 
Thia moat imprudent disclosure at once rekindled all 
bia jealousy, and goaded him into a paroxysm of rage^ bor- 
deriQg onmadnesB, which led him to conclude that notbisg 
ehort of the crimiaal violatioa of her duty as a wife — ^f 
which Salomi indeed had accused her — ^could have seduced 
his unele into a botruyal of his trust- In the first burst 
of his fury ho waa on the point of putting Mariamne to 
death with his own hand; but his love prev^ailed over 
his resentment, and he spared her- But the unhappy 
Joseph fell an instant victim to Ilerod'a phrensy> Without 
permitting his uncle to appear before him, or deigning to 
hear what might be urged in his defence, the king caused 
Lim at once to be put to death. Alexandra likewise was 
made to feel the weight of hia anger. For, looking upon 
her as che sole cause of all this mischief, he ordered her to 
be loaded with chains and confined to & close prison, under 
a strong guard. 

The family of the Asmoueans was now reduced to three 
individuals ; two womeHj entirely in Herod's power, and 
one decrepit old man, a prisoner at large in Parthia. 
When poor old Hyrcanus was surrendered by Antigonus 
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for safe keeping to Barzaphemes, that general sent him to 
Selcucia In chama. But when Fhraates, the Parthian king, 
became informed of Hjrcanas' high birth and dignity, ho 
instantly freed him from his chaioa, and permitted him to 
live at Babylon under the loos© sort of surTeillance which 
- the Farthiana were in the habit of extending to their royal 
captives. The Jewe of Seleucia, Babylon, and generally 
en the Euphrates, who were more numerous and wealthy 
than the Judeans, received Hyreanns with the greateat 
Teneration as their own high-prieat, and as a king of their 
metropolia and nation; and as he was treated with great 
respect by the king of Parthia^ Hyreanns, in his honourabJe 
captivity, was as happily situated and aa free from care or 
fears as he possibly could wish. 

But Herod could not rest while one of the dreaded fa- 
mily was free and beyond his reach. He therefore sent to 
Hyreanns, and invited him to come and pass the remainder 
of his days in his own land, and with hie own family; 
while at the same time he addressed to the king of Par- 
thia the request to permit his aged prisoner-guest to return 
to his own home — a request which was readily granted. 

Hyrcanus^ eastern friends used every remonstrance and 
entreaty to induce him to stay among them, especially 
when they heard of the appointment of their obscure coun- 
tryman, Ananel, to the dignity of high-priest. But Hyr- 
canue loved the holy land of which he was a native, and 
the temple of the Lord in which he had so long officiated; 
he loved his daughter and his grandchildren, all of whom 
were then still alive; he loved Herod, and had great confi- 
dence in his gratitude. Moreover, when Herod invited 
him to come and be the partner of his grandeur and his 
power, the old man thought that his presence might induce 
Herod all the more readily to restore to him the dignity of 
high-priest, of which Hyreanns alone was the lawful pos- 
BeBBOTi and which, as his mutilation prevented his officiat- 
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ing, he had & right to transfer to hia grandson ArJa- 
tobulua. All these conai derations united to induce Hyr- 
ciLiuia'a return to Jerusalem, where he was received with 
every respect and treated with great kindness hj Herod, 
who had already placed the young man in that high dig- 
nity of which, together with hia life, he was so sooq de- 
prived. 

The king of Judea was now as proaperons as he could 
ever have hoped to be» His enemies were all destroyed ; 
his people, though they loved him not, obeyed his behests ; 
the family, whose rights he usurped, was helpless in his 
powerj and on tho point of becoming extinct, gave in hia 
own branch, With hia suzerain Antony and with Rome he 
was in high favour ; and the avarice of Cleopatra he thought 
he had gratified to its fullefit exttot In thia, however, he 
w!is mistakcD, for her cupidity was insatiable and bound- 
IcBB, like her influence over Antony* Posaeaaed of Ocele- 
Syria, she cast a longing eye at Judea, the only tcnitory 
that separated her kingdom of Egypt from her possesBiona 
in Syria- Accordingly, her importunities with Antony 
were repeated again and again. And though he stertdily 
refused to sacrifice Herod to her grasping covet&uBneaa, 
she had succeeded in wringing from her paramour a grant 
of the fertile domains round Jericho^ a plain celebrated for 
its precious balm and its many palm^trees^ and which 
yielded a considerahJe annual revenue, the deprivation of 
which seriously affected the sum total of Herod's income. 

In the year 33 b. c. s., Cleopatra accompanied Antony 
as far as the Euphrates, on an oxpedition against the Far- 
thians. On her way home to Alesandria, she honoured Je- 
rusalem with a visit> where she was received and entertained 
with the utmost magnificence. During her stay she tried 
in vain every means to bring the king of Judea under the 
fipell of those fascinations for which, even luort; than for 
her beautyj she was celebrated. The husband of the vir- 

2"i* 
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tnoua, young, and lovely Mariamne found no difficulty in 

reBistmg the allurements of a meretricious coquette in the 
decline of life; but the ineaDa the royal strumpet employed 
to seduce him added disgust and contempt to the sense of 
wrong which he already felt toward her, until his senti- 
ments ripened into one of loathing and bitter hatred. In 
the midst of the banquets and festivities to which he treated 
hetj the idea continually haunted him that she was entirely 
in his power, and that he ought to deprive of life an enemy 
who had more than once sought to destroy him. He even 
went so far as to consult his friends whether it would not 
be a meritorious act toward Kome, and even toward Mark 
Antony, at once to get rid of that crafty woman whose 
yoke weighed so heavily on the triumvir. 

But his counsellors possessed not hia boldness. With 
them the dread of Antony's vengeance overcame every 
other consideration. They therefore not only dissuaded 
Herod from his design, but even prevailed upon him to glut 
her avarice with costly gifts, which he did with the utmost 
profuseness. On what slight threads does the destiny of 
mankind sometimes appear to hang! Had there, among 
Herod^a advisers, been only two, or one, hold enough to 
enter into and carry out his views, what a change would 
this crime, the murder of Cleopatra, have wrought in the 
annals of history? How different might have been the 
fature fortunes of Antony, of Octavius CsBsar, of Itome,of 
he civilized world 1 

But it was not to be. Herod, who always followed his 
own advice and never hesitated to shed blood, for once al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded, and to abstain from a crime 
that would have been the least criminal of the many he did 
not scruple to commit. After having entertained Cleo- 
patra with the most sedulous attention and apparent re- 
spect, he conducted her with honour to Pelusium, on the 
borders of her own kingdom, where they separated with 
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manj expreasiOTia of mutual regard, secondoi ty magnifi- 
cent parting presents from Herod to the queen. But He- 
rod was not for an inatant deceived "by Cleopatra's profea- 
sions of friendship- From the bitter hatred he entertained 
against her, disguised under the semblance of affectionate 
regard, he rig:htly concluded what her own feelings toward 
him were likely to be; for well he knew that no enmity 
codd be more rancorous than that of a dissolute but proud 
w^oman, whose amorous advances had been rejected. Ho 
was, tbercforo, continually on his guard against her machi- 
nations. That ehe might have no cause of complaint 
against him, he took care punctually to transmit to her the 
revenues of her poases&ions in Judea, which he farmed for 
two hundred talentd, or two hundi'od thousand dollars, per 
annam. And that ha hitnaelf might have a place of rijfuge 
in case of need, he caused the stronghold of Massada to be 
still further fortified, placed in it a strong garriaon of his 
most trusty rctoraosj and furnished it with arras and pro- 
visions for a force of ten thousand men. 

But all his precautions proved inauflicient, and the crafty 
Cleopatra spreai such a net for him, that .ill his courago 
and prudence were barely able to save him. Along with 
grants in Judea, Antony had also bestowed on her a con- 
siderable amount of annual tribute, to be paid by the kiog 
of the Arabs. So long aa Antony's power in the East re- 
mained supreme and unquestioned, King Malchus submitted 
with a good grace, anl paid the tribute extorted from him- 
But the fi-ieDdship between the East and the West, Octa- 
vius Ciesar and Antony, had at length been broken ; and 
the two competitors for the empire of the world were mar- 
shalling their forces for a decisive conflict. 

Antony, indeed, by his infatuation for Cleopatra, had 
done every thing to provoke Octavius. To please the queen 
of Egypt, the triumvir divorced his wiFo, the virtuouB Oe- 
tavia. While he invested Cleopatra and Cesarion — hereon 
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by JuUuB Csesar — with the kingdom of Egypt, sucli as, in 
LtB fullest amplitude, it had been held by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, he caused his own two sons by her to appear iq 
public; the eldest, Alexander, aa king of Syria, with the 
cloak and cap worn by the Seleucidse, and the younger 
with the Median robe and erect tiara, worn by the great 
kings of tho East, as destined by hia father to become king 
of Central Asia. This dismembering of the dominions 
of the republic in favour of a foreign queen and her adul- 
terous progeny was considered an insufferable outrage on 
Borne ; and the measure of Antony's offences was completed 
by the publishing of certain parts of his testament, in many 
clauses of which he appeared to have altogether divorced 
himself of every feeling of a Koman citizen- Octavius, 
with his habitual skill, availed himself of the public in- 
dignation, to vindicate hia private quarrel. By a decree 
of the senate, Antony was deposed from his trimnviral 
power ; and it was enacted that war should be solemnly de- 
clared, not against him, but against the queen of Egypt, 
the paramour who had enthralled his soul, the sorceress 
who had infatuated his understanding. To enforce this 
decree, Octavius prepared to cross the Adriatic Sea, and to 
invade the dominions of Antony with an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men, while his fleet numbered five hundred 
stout galleys. To repel this invasion, Antony concentrated 
in Greece his forces, which were even more considerable 
than those of Octavius. (32 B, c. E.) 

This crisis in the afl'airs of the world King Malchua, the 
Arab, looked upon as favourable for recovering hia inde- 
pendence, and he began by withholding from Cleopatra 
the payment of his annual tribute. Kcrod had raised a 
considerable force, with which he intended to join Antony's 
army. But as the infatuated triumvir considered all other 
matters as subordinate to the interests of Cleopatra, he 
ordered Herod to turn his arms against the Arabians- 
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This wiiB too good an opportunitj for Cloopatra to nagloct. 
llor cupidity was sure to be gratified, for whichever way 
victory decided between tlic two kings, she made sure of 
aeizing upon the territorieH of the conqnercd. But us Mio 
hated Herod moat, aod foresaw that hia military talenta 
and the superior character of his troops gave him great 
advantagua, over Malchua, she contrived a deep-laid scheme 
for the utter ruin of the king of Judca. Under the pre- 
tence of reinforcing hia army, she cauaed a considerable 
body of her own troops to join him. These she placed 
under the command of Atbenion — a general whose hatred 
of Herod was equal to her ovra — with orders to watch his 
opportunity to betray Herod and to destroy hia army. 

The king of Judea had not waited for the arrival of the 
Egyptian auxHiarieb, but with hid usual celerity and auc- 
ccss had attacked and defeated Malchua. The Arab, how- 
ever, had raised a second army, and marched into Ccele- 
Syria. Here Horod and Atbenion encountered bim at a 
place called Cana, and a second battle was fought, ^-bich 
the king of Judea was on the point of gaining, vrhcn the 
Egyptians, who had not taken any active part in the figbtj 
suddenly fell upon Kerod'a troops before tlipy eould rally, 
and, in spile of Herod's bravery and exertions, cut the 
greater part of the Jews in pieces, and plundered their 
camp, Herod himself, and the few survivors, escaping with 
great difficulty. (JosepL Antiq, lib> xv. cap. 6.) 

To remedy this disaster^ Herod collected around him 
the garrisons from his numerous strongholds, and with 
great diligence levied new forces- The fourth book of 
Maccabees (ch. lvi>) relates that Athenion had orders to 
surround Herod's army and complete its utter destruction, 
after he should have engaged the Arabs* 13ut Herod, 
with consummate skill, so ata.tioned his troopB that they 
could not be attacked except at great disadvautage, while 
he himself avoided coming to any decisive engagement; 
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but contented hlmeelf with making frequent and unex- 
pected incursions into the Arah territories, thus harassing 
the eaemy, and at the same time training his own new 
levies to war. But shortly after the defeat at Cana, all 
Judea was visited hj an earthquake, the like of which had 
never before been experienced, and which destroyed many 
thousands of persona, who perished amidst the ruins of 
their houses. The loss of property in cattle, buildings, and 
merchandise, was immense. 

These repeated calamities induced Herod to sue for 
peace* For, though hia own troops had escaped the com- 
mon ruin, by being encamped in the open fields, the loss 
Bustained by hia kingdom did not allow him to continue 
the war without altogether destroying the resources of hia 
people. Moreover, the treachery of the Egyptians waa so 
manifest that Herod justly held himself absolved from any 
engagements toward their queen. He therefore sent an 
embassy to King Malchua, with powers to negotiate peace 
on any reasonable terms. But the tidings of the destruc- 
tion wrought by the earthquake had preceded the embassy; 
and as the accounts of Herod's losses had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, the Arabs not only refused to grant him peace, 
but slew his ambassadors, and hastened to invade Judea, 
which thoy expected to find quite defenceleas. 

Herod had, indeed, great difficulty to keep hia troops 
together, but,jLfteT having revived their courage by a bold 
and eloquent address, he led them to meet the invaders; 
and the old Maccabean spirit being once more roused in 
the Jews in defence of their wives, their children and their 
homes, Herod defeated the Araba at Philadelphia, or 
Babbath-Ammon, where they lost five thousand men. He 
then besieged them in their fortified camp, where they 
speedily were reduced to great distress for want of water. 
They therefore opened a negotiation with him, ofiertng 
£fty talents (about 50,000 dollara) for permisaion to re- 
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treat, 'wliict Kc refused. Tlic Arabs, iluring five days, 
endured all tho horrors of tLirst, whicli compolled num- 
bera of them to desert and to surrender to tbe bceiegera; 
but on tho airth day, urged on by despair, and preferring 
to die by the eword rather than to periah miBcmbly for 
want of water, the Arabs rushed forth to cut their way 
tbrough his lines- In this they failed ; seven thousand of 
them were slain, and the survivors driven back into their 
camp. They now humbly besought him to spare their 
lives, offering to submit to any term a he should dictate; 
and Herod, deeming them sufficiently punished for the 
murder of his ambassadors, admitted them to terms, by 
which, in addition to the payment of a large sum of money, 
the Araba recognised Herod aa chief ruler of their nation- 

Triumpliaut, but Still smarting under the heavy losses 
which Cleopatra's vindlctiveueBS and treachery had inflicted 
upon him, Herod returned to Jeruaalenij where soon after 
ho received tho aetounding inteLligonce of tho battle of 
Aetium, (2d September, 31 B.o. E.) in which Octaviua ob- 
tained a decided victory over Antony, who fled to Egypt. 
It was said that Antony's disaster had been caused by 
Cleopatra, who had accompanied him to the seat of war, 
but whose impnticnce to return to Alexandria became so 
great, that she prevailed on him, contrary to the advice of 
hia best officers, to fight by sea. But in the midst of tho 
battle Cleopatra fied, was followed by her fleet, and by 
Antony himself, who thus deserted hia forces. The con- 
sequence was the defeat of his fleet and the surrender to 
the victor of his army of nineteen legions, whom the van- 
quished triuiavir abandoned. 

These details, so little creditable to Antony, did not at 
once reach Judea, where Herod, actuated alike by hia 
hatred of Cleopatra and his confi.deiice in Antony*fl valour 
and military talents, determined to stand by the patron of 
his fortunes. Ho, therefore, sont a special racasenger to 
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Antony to exhort him at once to seize upon Egypt, and to 
pnt to death the woman who had caQsed his ruin, but 
whose vast treasures, the proceeds of Antony's boundlesa 
generosity, would furnish him the means of raising another 
army, and enable him either to continue the war or to ob- 
tain better terms of peace than he could otherwise expect. 
This, however, wae advice which, infatuated as ever, An- 
tony was unwilling and unable to follow. But, as he felt 
the importance of preserving the support of a man so able 
and powerful as Herod, Antony dispatched one of his at- 
tendants, in appearance the most devoted, to Jerusalem, 
to induce Herod to remain true to their alliance. But 
this attendant, Aleiaa of Laodicea, convinced that An- 
tony's cause was hopeless, betrayed his master's confidence, 
and even urged Herod to submit to Octavius, and in person 
to wait upon that conqueror. (Plutarch, M- Anton, g 
79, 80.) 

Herod having thus, contrary to the traditional policy of 
the bouse of Antipater, endeavoured to serve a failing 
cause, at length saw the necessity of taking care of him- 
self and to make his peace with the victor. This, how- 
ever, was a step attended with great danger and difficulty. 
Hyrcanus, the last legitimate represontative of the As- 
rooneans and the friend of Julius Cfeaar, had been recog- 
nised sovereign of Judea, and as such been admitted to the 
alliance of Borne; whereas Herod, the usurper, had no 
other right to the crown of Judea than what the bought 
patronage of the now ruined and disgraced Antony had 
conferred upon him. Herod knew that his mother- in-law, 
Alexandra, ambitious, intriguing, and ever watchful for 
revenge, was on the alert to take advantage of the change 
of affairs against him. He, therefore, determined to get 
rid of HyrcanuB, and the manner in which he contrived to 
do this, by sentence of law and under a semblance of jus- 
tice, was a masterpiece of diabolical duplicity. 
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Hi^rod had i:ibcrited from hia father a thoroagh ac- 
quaintance witli Hyrcanus' weatness, and knew thit 
cfiwardjpe, f*Mr for his lifp, was as atvong m Kvr^raniij^ it 
tlie age of eighty jears as it had been at that of forty. 
Herod, therefore, bribed one of Hyrcanus' coniidential 
attendants to \soi"k upon the old man's fears by assuring 
him that Herod meant to assassinate him; and arging him 
to eeefc a refage with Malchna, tlie enemy of Ilerod, and 
the son of that Aretas, king of the Aiabs, nitli ^^ham 
Hyrcanus had already once found a safe and honourable 
asylum. Uyrcanus, influenced by his constitutional timi- 
dity, consented, and appHed to MalchnSj who at once as- 
sured him of his protection. A portion of this correspon- 
dence, in which Alexandra became implicated, was handed 
over by Hyrcunus' treicheryus eerviiot to Herod, who 
thereupon suaimoued Hvrcauus before hia council and ac- 
cused Kim of entering into a treasonable correspondence 
with the king's enemy. The old man denied, but was Btruck 
dumb by having hh own letter placed hefore him. Herod 
caused him to be condemned and beheaded in the eightieth 
year of his age. And tLuB this unfortunate pontiff, whose 
weakness of character had brought ruin on hia country 
and family, waa stnng to death by the serpent he himself 
had warmed into life. (Joa, Antiq, lib. xt. cap. 9 — fourth 
Maccal. cap. Liv. 4») 

After this preliminary atop, Herod's next care waa to 
provide for the safety of hia family. His motherj Cyproa, 
with hia five children and hia fiiater Salom^f he sent to the 
castle of Aloxandrion and committed to the caro of his 
brother Pheroras, who had orders, in case any misfortune 
befel Herod, to endeaTour to secure the crown for his 
children. Ah his wife Mariamne and her motber Alexandra 
could not live in peace with his own motber and sister, be 
placed them in the stronghold of Maaaada, under the care 
of Sohcoaus, a trusty Iduraean, who lad orders to kill them 

Vol, TT. 27 
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both in case Herod should be put to death by OotaTios, 
And having completed these preparations, the king of Jc- 
dea embarked for the island of Rhodes, where Octaritia 
Ceesar then stayed. (30 B. c. E,) 

Herod's conduct at his interview with Octavius Caesar 
offers the most praiseworthy page in his long history, and 
speaks highly for his tact, moral courage, and just appre- 
ciation of men and events, Tbe kiug of Judea presented 
himself before the master of the Roman world, arrayed m 
his royal robes, and wearing all his royal ornaments except 
his diadem. His manner was calm and self-possessed, his 
voice £rm and clear, and his bearing altogether that of 
a man who felt that all he bad hitherto done, as well as that 
which he was now about to do, was right. 

In his address he attempted neither to deny his attach- 
ment and gratitude to Antony, nor the services and as- 
sistance ho had rendered that patron of his fortunes. He 
even declared that he had advised Antony to put to death 
Cleopatra and -to seize on her kingdom, the better to be 
able to carry on war or to obtain peace. '*A11 this," 
eaid he, *' I thought myself bound, in honour, gratitude, and 
friendship, to do for Antony; but since he has rejected 
my last advice, he leaves me at liberty to tender my future 
services to youj and if you deem them worthy your accept- 
ance you shall henceforth find me as devoted and steadfast 
a friend to you as hitherto I have been to him/* As an 
earnest of his sincerity in making this offer, Herod mentioned 
the timely succour he had lately given to Q. Hidius, whom 
Octavius had appointed governor of Syria, against the 
gladiators of Antony." Octavius Csesar was much pleased 

" Antony had, at Cyiicutt on the Propontia, established a large acheol 
(as it waB called) of gladiator* whom he Intended to exhibit in his triotnphal 
games at lUniie. After tbe battie of Aetium, and ythea all hia adherenU 
ab&Ddoned and betrayed him, these raffiaos, the mthlesa and al^ect fooEe 
of Bem^'fl inhmnan aDLoaemeats, bat who alone, with the ferocit; of 
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■With Hcrod*8 manly frankness, ■which produeed nn effect 
all the more po^werFul on hia miod, as tt was the first in- 
stsinee of the bind he hnii met with in tho East, lie was, 
moreover, not alow to discover the importance of Herod'a 
alliance in his proposed invasion and conquest of Egypt. 

Thia country, the last refuge of Antony, the stronghold 
of Cleopatra^ had, during a series of years, been wonder- 
fully enriched at the expense of the eastern and wealthiest 
division of the Roman empire, by tbe rapacity of a woman 
alike insatiable in all her pasaiona. These accumulated 
treasures Octaviua longed to possess, as they would eu- 
able hitn to reward his troops and to disband an army 
by far too numeroufi. But the imprudent hasto with 
which his adopted father Julius had hurried to Egypt with 
an inadequate force, anil which hud brought him to the 
verge of destruction, taught Octavius the necessity of in- 
Yadiog that country with sufficient power; and this could 
only be done by a march through Judca, which the friend- 
ship of Herod couli greatly facilitate ; while, on the other 
hand, his enmity, especially if backed by the skill and 
strength of Antony, might greatly, and perhaps insur- 
mountably, impede the advance of Octavins, 

These con aide rat ions, and a recollection of the ancient 
friendship between Julius Caesar and Antipater, an J of the 
part he himself had taken in placing Herod on thethronef 

brates, aEeo poese&eed the brate^s fidelity to the hand that feeds it, re- 
rniiintd true ta their master, Kud delemuned to join and support hltTL 
For tLia porpose thej foughl their waj throngh several provinces, until thoj 
i-cJichod Syria, Tfhero their progro^s was fiajtllj- ptcppt^d bj tlto Governor 
Didius, seciretly nsRiRted by Herad. For, ns the latter was still conijideted 
as tho trao Triend of Antony, tbe gladJutors allowed themselTes to bc 
influenced by hi& dirccliona. Tbt conseqnence was, that thia fonnidii- 
b1& tkody of reckless laen tas first divided and then disarmed aud din- 
pemcd— B. aerioA of taewsom tlint Doal many of llje glndiators th^ Utu. 
(Dion. p. 447,) 
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induced Octavius to receive Herod'e overturea with plea- 
sure ; and, telling him that he accepted his frieudsbip, ho 
bade Herod take his diadem and wear it in bis presence. 
This was a significant intimation of bts being confirmed"by 
Octavitw in the kingdom of Judea; and as Herod, with 
Lis hahitua) tact and profuseness, made rich presents to 
Octavius himself, and to those who stood highest in the 
imperator's friendship and confidence, the king of Judea 
soon became a special favourite, and thenceforth was treated 
with a degree of consideration which the haughty Eomana 
seldom extended to tributary princes. 

After a short sojonm at Rhodes, Herod returned to 
Jerusalem, delighted with the treatment he had received, 
and exulting in his own mind at the security and prosperity 
which hfe was now certain of enjoying, and which were 
all the more sweet since be could with justice ascribe them 
solely to his own personal merit and good management. 
But that retribntire justice which, in bis public career and 
royal diplomacy, Herod knew so skilfully how to evade, 
was to visit him all the more heavily in his private life and 
domestic affections- Mariamne and her mother, Alexan- 
dra, looked upon their residence at Massada as no better 
than an imprisonment ill disguised. The queen remembered 
with horror the cruel orders concerning her, which, on the 
occasion of his former dangerous journey, her husband had 
left behind him. Assisted by her mother, she did not rest 
till she had sncceeded in artfully extracting from SobemuB 
the confession that he himself had received similar direc- 
tions from the king. This completely destroyed any rem- 
nant of attachment which she yet entertained for the father 
of her children. 
Thenceforward she beheld in Herod only the detested 
i murderer of her race, the ferocious and selfish tyrant who 

r twice had plotted her own destruction. She recapitulated 

] to herself all the horrors she had witnessed, all the mental 
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tigony she had endured since her marriage with Horod, 
the servant of her gviindfather, HjTcanus. How during the 
firFit raontiia of her wedded hFe fihe beheld the Back of 
Jftruajilem, tte ruthless proacrlption cf ttvery friend and 
adherent of her family. Ah long as she could recollect, 
the house of Antipater had exercised its baneful bflucncc 
on those that ^ere nearest and dearest to her- King 
Ariatobuloa 11.^ her grandfather, Prince Alexaniefj her 
fatherj King Antigonus, her father's brother, had all per- 
ished untimely, hurried into their bloodatazned graves ly 
the ambition of these deatructive Idumeans. And though 
the Itaud of Herod might not be plainly visible in the ig- 
nominious esecation of her uncle, yet tlie death of her 
beloved brother under circumstancea bo anapicious, ceased, 
in her opinion, to be accidental, since the recent judicial 
assassiniLtiou of her aged and venemted grandfather made 
it evident that ho who abed the blood of old Id jrcinus would 
assuredly not permit jouiig Ariatobulua to live- When all 
these cruel injuries were still further embittered bj the 
reflection that their ruthless perpetrator had twice laid a. 
snore for her own Ufc, and only spared her to gratify his 
own Bclfiah feeling?, Mariamne's energies were all roused 
to resistance. Her pure and noble character guarded her 
against the commission of any crime; hut, armed only 
with her courage and with her beauty, she rose in the 
Btrength of that love by which, in spite of himself, Herod 
was subjugated, and took upon herself the part of aa 
avenging power, against the blows of which neiiher the 
might of Herod nor the protection of Caesar could avail. 

When Herod, in the pride and joy of his success, im- 
mediately, on bis return to Jerusalem, hastened to Massada 
to gladden the heart of bis beloved wife, she received him 
with a haughty and stern coolness, which gradually, as his 
detested presence and the recollection of her wrongs 
worked on her mind, found vent in a torrent of tears aad 

27* 
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reproachea. iDstnicted hj the fatal outbreak which had 
cost Joseph his life, Mariamiie did not disclose her kDow- 
ledge of Herod's orders to Sohemus; but the recent exe- 
cution of her grandfather, the misfortunes of her family, 
and her own aversion, furnished sufficient subjects for 
crimination. This reception, so unexpected and. bo pain- 
ful, provoked the rage of Herod to the utmost. In his 
anger he accused her of incontinence, and threatened her 
with instant death ; but strong In her innocence, she re- 
mained unmoved at his anger, while she treated his efforts 
at reconciliation with scorn, 

Herod's public duties, however, compelled him for a 
time to turn hia attention from Mariamne to Octavius Csesar. 
That conqueror, leading his troops against Egypt, passed 
through 8yria. Herod went to meet him as far as Ptole- 
mais, the northernmost boundary of his kingdom, and ac- 
companied him as far as Pelusium, the strong frontier for* 
treas of Egypt, which, however, by the order of Cleopatra^ 
opened its gates and admitted the Roman without resistance. 
At their first meeting, Herod entertained Cfesar and hia 
army with great magnificence; and, in addition to a pre- 
sent of eight hundred talents {about ^00,000 dollars) in 
I money, the king of Judea had taken care to store up vast 

1 quantities of bread, wine, and other provisions, which he 

'"- placed in magazines in different parts of the deserts the 

■; Romans had to march through; a measure of precaution 

rj which fully proved the value of Herod's alliance, since, 

without these supplies furnished by him, the Roman army 
would have run the risk of wanting both bread and water. 
\ And so pleased was Octavius with Herod's prudence, 

j generosity and politeness, that he singled him out from 

I among the crowd of tributary princes, courted his society, 

and made him ride at his side whenever the imperator 
went forth to review his troops, or for any other diversion. 
Octavius's campaign in Egypt was a brief one. Mark 



if 
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Antouyj deserted by kis few remaimng adherentSj and be- 
trayed by Cleopatra, died hj his own hand. The queen 
of ^gypt, after having in vain essayGd the force of those 
blandishments which had overcome Juhus Ciesar and en- 
tbraUed Antony, but which Octavius, like Herodj treated 
ivith indifference, preferred a voliintarj death to the dis- 
grace of b tin;; exhibited aa a captivo in Octavins's triumph 
at Rome. The last of the Ptolomcans maintained her im- 
perial loftiness evea in death. A email wound in her arm 
was the only mark of violence on her person, leaving it 
doubtful whether she died from the bite of an asp or the 
puncture of a poisoned instrument. Ey the assistance of 
her two womeD, Eiros and Charmion, she reposed on a 
couch of elate, royally atliredj and her head encircled with 
a diadem. lu ihis posture she was found lifeless by the 
Roman ufllctT who Lad the uuatody of her persoUi Elroa 
lay dead before the cguch ; Charmion waa on the poiot of 
expiring, hut, seoing that the diadem was about to drop 
from her mistreas's head^ she made a hist effort to 6.x It on 
gracefully. {StrahOj lib. xiii. l^S, et seq,) 

By her death Octaviua CBESar became master, without 
any capitulation or treaty, of Alexandria and all Egypt. 
He entered the market-place, and, addressing the citizens 
in Greek, told them that he spared the city for the sake 
of ita founder, and removed all apprehension with regard 
to the safety of their persons, which, by the laws of war, 
the conqueror had the right to dispose of at his pleaaurep 
But an enormous ransom, not lesfl than two-thirds of their 
property, was exacted from the wealthy classes throughout 
Egypt, And such was the influx of ready money thereby 
caused in Kome, that, shortly after the reduction of that 
kingdom, the value of lauds doubled throughout Italy, 
while the iiitereat of money was reduced to one-third of ita 
former rate. (Dion, p. 450,) The kingdom of Egypt was 
declared a Roman province, and thus all the poBSossions 
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4nd conqnesU of Aletander the Great, west of the Eo- 
pbrate», were incorporated with the vast empire of the 
Caesars, On his retom from Egypt, Octavina again passed 
through S^ria, and was once more and most magnificentlj 
entertained by Herod, whose recent serrices were dow 
most generonslj rewarded- Octavius made him a present 
of 4000 Gauls, who had served as Cleopatra's life-goardf 
and restored to him not only the plains and revenues of 
Jericho, of which Antony had deprived Hm, but also many 
of the territories which, since the days of Fompey, had 
remained separated from the kingdom of Jndea, but the 
possession of which now afforded a great accession of 
wealth and power to Herod, who thenceforth remained 
firmly established in the high favour of Caesar. (29 b.c.e.) 
But all his grandenr and success could not compensate 
him for the loss of Mariamne*s love, a privation which, now 
relieved from the anxieties of government and diBpoaed to 
e^joy the fmit of his toils, he felt most keenly. A whole 
year had now passed, daring which Herod had been flnctu- 
\\ ating between love and resentment ; for Mariamne, though 

^ the mother of several children, seemed possesaed by one 

sentiment only, that of acomfnl aversion for her husband* 

5 One purpose only seemed to actuate her, that of torment- 

ing hie heart by the very excess of his love for her. 
r^ Hatred, indignation, bitter irony, dictated every sentence 

J she deigned to address to the low-bom adventurer, who, by 

|! violence and fraud, had possessed himself of her hand; to 

V the murderer of her whole family, who had sold himself as 

|l a slave to the stranger that he might become a tyrant over 

L his own people* To these sallies of her detestation, Herod 

r alternately opposed the rage of the provoked, the excuses 

I of the uxorious husband, in vain ; she treated with oqual 

disdain his stern menaces as a king and his submissive en-^ 
{• treaties as a lover. 

At length Mariamne brought matters to a crisis by her 
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pointed refufial to rooclvo Lis love, and by hor upbraiding 
liim tnore virulently than ever with tho raurder of her 
hrotLer and gmndfather. This ho eKftsperated Herod that 
he ■ffas on tha point of killing her with his own hand. Ilia 
sister Salomt'^ who during the whole of his domestic dis- 
sensions had aggravated hia mind, determined to make tlie 
most of hia actual exasperation- Sbe had long before cor- 
ropted the queen's cup-bearer; and now eho sent him to 
Herod with a cup of poisoned wine in one hand and a hag 
of moiK'j in tho other^ to accuse the queen of having given 
him this money as a bribe to administer that cap to tbe 
king, Thia ne^ accTisation so worked upon Herod's rage 
that ho caused the queen's favouiite eunuch, who was also 
her principal confidant, to be put to the rack. 

But the only confession Herod*B tortures could wring 
from the wrctc^hed eunuch was that he believed the orders 
the fci"g had left with Soherouej and which ho hiid com- 
aiiuuicated to tho cjacon, were tho cauao of hor exaspera- 
tion, which at all events dated from tha time of that com- 
munication. This confeBBion roused Herod's jealousy. 
He had reposed unlimtt&l confidence in the offc-tried faith- 
fulneaa of Sohemus ; he knew that this IJumean officer 
was not to be corrupted with gold. K then this Sohemus 
had betrayed bis trust, the reward of his treason could 
have been nothing leas than the guilty love of the poerlesa 
Mariamnc. The conviction of their criminahty became 
BO strong in the mind of Herod, that forthwith, and with- 
out deigning to hear what Sohemus' defence might offer, 
he caused that unhappy favourite to be pnt to death. 

The king next proceeded to accuse the queen of adultery, 
and to place her on her trial, not before the high court of 
the Sanhedrin, but before a tribunal composed of creatures 
of his own. Even these judges of Ids own selection hesi- 
tated to condemn her in the absence of all proofs but 
Herod'a charges against her were so vehement, that ho 
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left the judges no choice between her condemnation and 
their own ruin. They, therefore, declared her guilty, and 
seDtertced her to death. But, at the same time, they di- 
rected that DO execution should take place, hut that the 
queen should remain confined in one of the royal castles, 
until the king should hecome more calm and have leisure 
to Gonfiult with hia own heart. This, however, waa what 
Saloin6 dreaded above all things. Judging Mariamne'e 
disposition by her own, SaloroS apprehended that the fear 
of death would overcome G^erj other feeling in the mind 
of the queen; and that if the opportunity was afibrded 
her to make submission to her husband, he would doubtless 
pardon her, and she would as certainly in time recover her 
ascendency over his heart, in which caae it would bo easy 
for her to prove her innocence and to turn the tables on 
her accusers. To prevent the possibility of a reconciliation » 
Salom4 contrived to raise an emeute in Jerusalem for the 
alleged purpose of liberating the queen. 

It is difficult to decide whether popular indignation had 
any, and what, share in the tumult, or whether it was alto- 
gether the work of Salome's emissaries. But it was suffi- 
ciently serious to enable Salome, and her mother Cypros, 
to persuade Herod that all Judea was on the point of 
rising to defend Mariamne, and to destroy him and hia 
family. Herod was a bold man ; but *' His conscience that 
makes cowards of us all;" and, overcome by the dread 
of a general insurrection in favour of Mariamne, if she 
were permitted longer to live, the king at length yielded 
to the importunities of his mother and sister, and signed 
an order for the immediate execution of his wife. 

Mariamne received the announcement of her fate with 
firmness and dignity. One moment of regret, of bitter 
anguish at the thought of her children, and then she pre- 
pared, cheerfully, to die, since death alone could release 
her from her duties as the wife of the detested Herod, 
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As eKg calmly went forth to tbo place of oxeoution, eho 
\wiis encountered hj lier mother, Alexandra, This am- 
bitioTis an<I intriguing womnn, greatly alarmed for her own 
safety, eoald think of no better expedient to avert ber im- 
pending fate than to ingratiate herself with Herod hy in- 
sulting his nnhappy Vfife. All tie way Mariamne waa led 
along, her unnalnral mother kept loading her with re- 
proaches the most bitter for her ingratitude and faithless- 
ness to the best of huBbanda- In her rage, real or assumed, 
Aleiandra even attempted to strike the queen, and to pull 
her by the hair, A blush of ahame and indignation for 
an instant tinged the palo and beautiful countenance of 
Mariamne; but neither by word or look did she reprove 
the artifice of her mother, as base as it was unavailing. 
With the aamc intrepidity that elie had lived, tbe nolle 
uud piuutt hciriraa of the Maccabeea died; bat with her 
died the happiDQSS and peace of mind of her blood-thirsty 
but moat miBorable huabaiid. f2^ B. 0. n.) 

History offers many instances of queena, who, though 
innoeent and high-minded, have become victims to jealousy, 
calumny, and intrigue ; tut none of these illuatrious unfor- 
tunates is so truly a heroine aa the Aemonean princess — 
no situation is so tragical aa hers, Voltaire perceived the 
grandeur of his subject, when, in his preface to his tragedy, 
"Mariamne," he says: "Eehold a king whom mankind 
designate aa 'the great/ in lovo with the most beautiful 
woman upon earth ; behold the conflict of passions in this 
king, 80 celebrated for hia talents and his crimes; his 
former cruelties and his actual remorse; the continual and 
sudden transition from love to hatred, from hatred to 
love; the ambition of his sister Salom^, and the intrigues 
of hia courtiers; and^ in tie midat of all, the anguish of 
a priuceaa v^hoae virtue and beauty still command the ad- 
miration of mankind, who bad seen her sire and her brother 
put to death by her huabiind, and who, to complete ber mis- 
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fortunes, seefl hcrftelf adored by the destrojer of her 
£unilj! What a robject! Wbat a field for & hi^bw 
genios thaa my own !" 

It i« a pity that Voltaire, who so tmly appreciates the 
lofiy character of the situation, knew bo little how to do it 
jtuticCf when he degrades the mission of retribution which 
animates, and ahnost sanctifies, Mariamne^ to the level of 
an ordinary intrigue of love and jealousy* Bat then YoAr 
taire was a Gaol, and belonged to the age of Lonis XV.; 
and the writer who is to do justice to the tragedy of " Mari- 
amne" must be guided by principles very different from 
dtoH of Voltaire. 

Kerod*s rage was qaenched in the blood of his innocent 
queen; but his love broke out all the more fiercely, while 
unceasing remorse rendered life a burden to him. In 
vain be tried to forget her ; in vain he tried, by magnificent 
feasts or continual attention to business, to stifie the voice 
of conscience, or to calm his troubled mind- In the midst 
^ of pleasure, as of business, the image of Mariamne etill 

haunted Mm, and left him no rest. 

A pestilence, which broke out the year after her death 
and swept away thousands of people, added a fresh load to 
his misery, beeaase public opinion proclaimed it a judg- 
ment upon the king for all the blood he had ahed, and es- 
pecially for that of his injured queen. Hia mind was af- 
fected by his remorse even to aberration; for hours he 
* would carry on an imaginary conversation with her, and 

urge his plea of love; frequently he called her. aloud, or 
ordered his attendants to summon her into his presence. 
At length his body yielded to the sufferings of his mind, 
and Herod long laid in a hopeless state at Samaria. Even- 
tually he rallied and recovered; but though, thanks to the 
strength of his 'constitution, he recovered his bodily health, 
he never could regain his peace of mind. A sour, sus- 
picious disposition distorted his views of men and things. 



!-» 
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and. liurried Kim mto the porpetrntion of cmeltieB tliat rcn- 
flpreri bim tJie scourge of his own family, and aggravated 
liis nii.yorj'. 

Alexunflra, whose reatleas amljitiom had prompted her to 
take advantage of Herod's illness, y>[is one of hia first vic- 
tims. The Jnons of Eabii ben Butn, a collateral braneli of 
the proscribed AsraoncaTis, whose father had,, by Hcrod'a 
order, been deprived of his eyesight, had been protected 
and sheltered by Coatobares, an IdnraeaHj the husband of 
Salome, But this wicked woman, who wished to get rid 
of her second husband, as she had destroyed tho first, in- 
formed Herod of the facts, and soon had the satisfaction 
to witness the death of her husband as well as of the un- 
happy sons of Baba. Dositheus, who had been Herod's in- 
struineat to destroy old Hjrcanus, aud some otliers of the 
king's confidential officers, were likewise put to death on 
the denunciation of Salome. 

After the recovery of hia hcnlthj Herod raaTried a second 
MariamnoT the daughter of Simon ben Boetbiii, a cohenor 
priest of Alexandria, whom he raided to the dignity of 
high-priestj an office which Herod wan systematically in- 
tent of depriving of a!! political weight and influence in 
affairs of state. As a principal means of effecting this, 
Herod hit upon the device of conferring the office *' during 
the king's pleaBure," which enabled him frequently to re- 
move the functionaries J and to appoint such of his own 
creatun^s as would be content to submit to any conditions 
the king might choose to dictate. After Ananel, of Baby- 
lon, who, on the death of Ariatobulus HI,, resumed his 
office, the king appointed Joshua ben Fabi — though there 
seems to have been a vacancy between the two. And this 
Joshua the king now removed to make room for the father 
of the heautiful woman who became his wife, and in whoso 
Bocicty he, for a time at least, found rest from thti gnawing 
pangs of remorse. Aa a homage to her, he shortly after 

Vol. it. 53 
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hiB nuptials built a magnificent palace ott a Bpot where be 
had formerly repulsed the AntigODiana under Facorua, the 
cup-bearer- Hie courtiers and frienda built mansions near 
him ; the priucipal citizens of Jerusalem, attracted hy the 
beauty of the locality, followed their example. The necea* 
eary population of mechanics and tradesmen was soon at^ 
tracted^ and thus, in a brief space of time, sprung up the 
flourishing city of Herodion, seven miles from Jerusalem. 

Four years after the battle of Actium, (27 b, c. b,,) the 
senate of Rome conferred on Octavius Cfesar the title or 
designation of J.t*^i*«fw*, "sacred," "venerable," '* divine/' 
That revolution in the polity of Rome which had turned the 
patrician republic into an absolute empire, pointed out the 
expediency of a new religious dogma — the divinity of the 
Emperor. The first idea of this deification Augustus brought 
with him from Egypt. The ancient Pharaohs bad all been 
worshipped as gods ; and the greater portion of the Egyptian 
monuments, with their famous hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
only served to attest the godhead and to expreas the mag- 
nifioent and divine attributes of theae aovereigns. The po- 
litical aagacity of Augustus appreciated the advantage of 
working on the minds of the multitude by directing their at- 
tention and worship to that most potent dynasty founded by 
Julius Cseaar, which not only held the higheat rank among 
men, but whose supreme and irresistible power made its 
chief a god on earth. Accordingly, the emperor constituted 
hinaaelf vicar-general of the gods of Olmypua and of the 
Capitol ; he was at once their supreme pontiff and their re- 
presentative, partaking of their nature. Augustns adored 
the gods ; but Home and all its wide-spread dominiona were 
bound to adore Augustus. 

In every part of the empire templea arose conaecrated 
to the worship of the new man-god; and among the re- 
proachea which Tacitus has recorded against Octavius Cse- 
aar Augustus, the one that "he sought to deprive the gods 
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of their tonoure, and that he caueed hJmself to be wor- 
shippod in tempka, and by the ministry of Jtamini'B and 
priests/' (Annal., lib. 1. S xi.) is aasuredly not the least. 
Amon^ tbe many temples raised to the new god, Strabo 
(lib. iv, p, 292) especially mentions the one at Bibracte, an 
ancient city situated at the confluence of the rivera Rhone 
and Saone, in G-aul, (France,) which thenceforth asaumed 
the name of Augustodunnm, still preserved in its abhreri- 
alion AutJin, In this temple the images of sixty local 
gods, or city-deities, worshipped the supreme divinity of 
Augustus, and proclaimed the sway of the man-god even 
nDto the shores of the ocean. (12 b. c. e.) 

Among the foremost to second the adulation of the Ro- 
man senate, and to worship the all-powerful Augustus, waa 
tbe king of Judea» As Herod had now totally extirpated 
the Aamoneans, and felt perfectly secure in the protection 
of Itomcj he no longer scrupled to offend the Jews hy show- 
ing that hia rcligioa "was auhacrvicnt to his policy. So that 
while in Jeraaalem ho professed to be a Jew, and to join 
in the declaration, t' Hear, Israel, the Lord oar God, the 
Lord is One," beyond the confinoa of Judea he bpcarae a 
heatht^n, nnd ready to embrace any worship that would 
best maintain him in tho good graces of his great Roman 
patron. 

The ancient city of Samaria, which some thirty years he- 
fore had been raised from its ruiuB and partly rebuilt by 
the Roman pro-conaul Gahinius, had assumed the name of 
its restorer, and was called Gabiniana. It had, however, 
made but alow progress, and was in fact nothing more than 
a considerable Tillage when Herod deterrained once more 
to restore its importance as a city, and to dedicate it to 
Augustus* Accordingly, the name waa changed into iSe- 
haate^ the Grreek tranelation of the word Augufitus ; so that 
in the heart of HcroiVe poaseasiona wo find the model of 
Auguatodunum and of its temple eleven years before the 
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French city received that name. A vast and gorgeous 
marble Btructure, erected in the principal square or public 
place of Sebaste, was consecrated ae a temple to Augustiia, 
where his colosaa! atatne waa worshipped, and offerings were 
brought on hia altar. The city itself was strongly fortified, 
' and assigned as a residence to six thousand Greek and 
Syrian colonistH, whom Herod invited and enriched with 
houses and lands. (23 b. c. e.) 

Another similar colony Herod located at the place Bear 
the sea between Dora and Joppa, anciently called StTaton*t 
Tower^ but where Herod built a seaport town, which, in 
honour of the reigning imperial family and its founder, he 
called Cesarea, Here the man-god was worshipped, re- 
presented by a colossal statue, fashioned after the model 
of the Olympian Jupiter; while at his side hia divine 
Bpouae, Rome, had her statue after that of the Argivian 
Juno. These temples and statues, which plainly showed 
that Herod intended Ceaarea for a heathen^ not a Jewish 
city, aubaequently led to disputea that eventuated in the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its temple. 

These structures were raised beyond the confines of Ju- 
dea proper, within which Herod did not venture to intro- 
duce the worship of idola. He, however, went aa far as he 
dared ; for, though he did not preaume to interfere with 
the religion of the Jewa, be attempted to effect a speciea of 
fusion between Jewish and Roman manners and civiliza- 
tion, and for that purpose he renewed the achemes and 
measures of the high-priest Jason, who, a century and a 
half earlier, had laboured to effect a Judeo-Grecian fuaion. 
As Jaaon had erected a Greek gymnasium at Jerusalem, 
Herod built a magnificent theatre in that city and a spa- 
cious amphitheatre in the suburbs. He also instituted gamea 
in honour of Augustus, to be celebrated every fifth year- 
Whatever was most characteristic of Roman manners — gla^ 
diatorial confiicts, combats between wild beasts, and between 
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beaets and men — wore introduced ; and, in order tt) secure 
11 large concourse of visitors, the games were proclaiujed 
throughout Herod'e kingdnnr as well as in neighbouring 
and distant countries. Gladiators, wrestlers, and rausicians 
i\ere invited from all parts of the world, and prizes of great 
Talue were to reward the victors. Everywhere Roman 
trophies and triumphal inscriptiona in characters of gold 
and silver met the eye^and Herod exhausted all his magnifi- 
cence on shows most distasteful to his people. Those cruel 
conflicts Lct^veen men and beasts, which delighted the fero- 
cious J!ioman,disgU9ted the (jod- fearing Jew, whocondemned 
them as unlawful ; and the trophies with which every public 
place was adorned were abominated as idolatrous images. 
A general outcry arose that the king had profaned the holy 
city, and that the sotting up of euuh idola within its pre- 
cinctB was not to be endured. In order to Bilejice the 
clamoars of the people, Kerod led some of the principal 
men among them to tho trophies, and, causing the armour 
with which they were covered to he removed, convinced 
them that there was nothing beneath but o. bare post. Thia 
produced a laugh, and calmed the extreme agitation of the 
people; but the amphitheiitre, with its horrors, still remained 
to exasperate the public mind. 

At length ten of the moat zealous malcontents — one of 
whom was blind — formed a conspiracy to assassinate Herod 
as he entered tho theatre. They had worked up their 
minds to that degree as to beoome perfectly indifferent to 
the result, fully convinced that even in case of failui'o their 
death would stimulate the people to a general rising against 
the tyrant. But the signal good for t an e which attended 
Herod in his public life did not desert him. The con- 
spiracy was betrayed. As the conspirators assembled, 
they were seized ; daggers were fouud coiicealed under 
their garments; and, as ihey did not tittempt to deny their 
design, they wore put to death with many cruel tortures. 

28* 
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THe people manifested their sympathy with the sufferers 

and their hatred of Herod in a manner not less ferocious 
than his own. They seized on the informer who had de- 
nounced the conspiracy, literally tore him to pieces, and 
threw his flesh to the dogs. This was an inault that exas- 
perated Herod to the utmost, and roused all the fiend 
within him. By means of his spies he discovered that 
some women had expressed a knowledge of the perpetra- 
tors of the horrid act of vengeance. Herod immediately 
seized these women and subjected them to the rack until 
they disclosed the names of several of the ringleaders, all 
of whom were hurried off to instant death, together vfith 
their innocent familiee^ 

This crowning act of savage ferocity raised the puhlio 
exasperation to the highest degree; and doubtless^ had a 
proper leader presented himself, the whole of Judea would 
have risen in a general revolt. Herod fully expected and 
prepared to meet such a rising. He built new fortreases^ 
throughout the land to bridle the people, and strengthened 
those that already existed. 

In addition to Sebaste and Csesarea, he built Gaba, 
Heshbon, Ahtipatris, Cypron, Phasaelis, (the three last 
named after his father, mother, and eldest brother,) and 
other smaller towns, in most of whicb he planted colonies 
of foreign soldiers to hold the country in sabjection. In 
his buildings and fortifications he "did more than the oc* 
casion required ; for Herod was a man of taste, and had 
quite a passion for building and for improvements^ so that 
in the course of his long reign the country assumed a 
greatly-improved appearance through the number of fine 
towns and magnificent public works and buildings which 
be erected. In this respect there had been no king like 
him since Solomon/* — KittOy PaleHine, i. 733, 

Building operations, so numerous and extensive, and all 
carried on at the same time^ could not fail to drain Herod's 
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treasury in the samo proportion lis tliey gave employment 
to the aiiperabunrlant labour of the coiinlry. But juat as 
tliQ exliauation of his exchequer was oo the point of cir- 
cumseribing Herod's building enterprises, in awful cjila- 
tajty that vi^nitod the land compelled the king, for a time 
at least, altogether te suspend tbem, Jtidea was visited 
"vvith a. grievous drought, wliich brouglit on a f;imine, aad 
that again led to a raging pestilence, as multitudca died 
for want of proper care and sastenancc. 

As the general diatresa waa greatly augmented by the 
suspension of Herod's public works, the king, whose trea- 
sin-y was empty, did not hesitate to melt down all hia plate, 
and to send it to Egypt, to be there sold, and the proceeda 
appUed to the purchase of provisions, of which hia famished 
and periahiiig subjects so greally stood in need. And as 
the drought had likewise made great havoc among their 
cattle, especially among their flocka of aheep, so &a to 
leave them litUe or no wool, Herod also took care to pro- 
cure a supply of winter clolhing. In these beneCceat 
endeavours he waa warmly asaiated by his friend Petroniua, 
the Roman prefect of E^ypt, then, as in the days of 
Joseph, the great granary of Syria and of PaleBtino. This 
Roman officer was from all parts of IVestern Asia Impor^ 
tuned for aaaistance ; but the high f;tvour in which llprod 
was known to stand with Auguatua secured the king of 
Judea an immediate and ample supply* All that he re- 
ceived he caused, without loss of time, to be distributed 
among hia subjects generally, in such manoer, however, 
that the first preference waa accorded to the Jews — an act 
of generosity that, for a time at least, reconciled them to 
their ruler. In order to confirm them in this good feel- 
ing, he even went so far as to remit one-third of th*^ir 
annual taxes, in order that they might all the sooner re- 
cover from the heavy losaea intlicted on them by the 
drought. But as his deaire to stand foremoHt in the good 
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gracea of Augustas led Herod to acta of adulation irbich 
the Jews looked upon as idolatrous, their indiguation 
i! Tas sooQ again aroused, and with greater virulence than 

©Ter, 

Herod sent his two sona by Mariamne to Rome, that 
they might there be educated under the etoperor'a eye^ 
an act htghly oSensive to the Jews, but so pleasing to 
Augustus that he assigned them apartmente in his own 
palace ; and while he added several provinces to the king- 
dom of Judea,^* he also gave to Herod full power to ap- 
point, at hia own pleasure, one of his sons to succeed him- 
Subsequently Augustus visited Syria in person, where 
several enemies of Herod appeared before the emperor, 
accusing the king of Judea of many and heinous crimes. 
Augustus directed an investigation to be instituted, and 
summoned Herod before his tribunal ; but before the day 
of trial"tbe emperor so publicly and greatly manifested 
his favour and partiality to Herod, that the accnserB, des* 
pairing of justice, and fearful of being handed over to 
Herod for punishment — as had happened to a former depu- 



r^ These provinces. Tr&chonitiaf Auranltis, and Bataoiles, situated b«- 
tweea Libanus aad Perea, beyood Jordan, formed a part of the principality 
of one Zenodoms, a tetrarch. The iohabitaats^ vrho Uved chioflj in rocks 
and caverns, made frequent inroads Into the adjoining provinces, plunder- 
ing towns and villa^B. This Zenodoros permitted them to do yrHh im- 
punity, Eo that he beoame suapected of being leagued with the robbers, 
and of flharing their apoila, Aoguatus, therefore, ordered that theao 
troubleaome proTtncea should be given to Herod, who^ vrith bis nanal 
vigour and ^access, soon ferretted out the plundererB, and cleared the ceoit- 
try of tham. 

Zenodorus frequently, both at Rome and in Syria, headed deputatiouB 
to accuse Herod of tyranny and oppresaiou before the tribunal of Augus- 
tas. The emperor, however, repeatedly refused to hear Zonodorna ', and 
evectnally, when he did consent to investigate, he treated Zenodoms with 
BQch marked disfavour that the accuser and his friends were driyen to com- 
mit suicide even before Herod's trial commeQced, as related iu the text 
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tatiOQ of Gadarenca, who had accused Hm — coroinitted aui- 
cidc. Thia Augustus obosc to conatruo iuto a convincing 
proof oF Horod's inuoceucQ and merit, atid, th<^rcforo, not 
only confirmed all his former grants, hut also AppoTntsd 
liim hii* procurator or representntive in Syria, "without 
whoao Inowledge and advice the Roman governorfl of that 
province were to do nothing of importance. And oo Phe- 
roras, the younger brother of Herod^ the emperor gra- 
ciously, and at the request of hia friend, the king of 
Judea, bestowed a tetrarchy or principality beyond Jordan. 

When Augustus left the East, Uerod accompanied him 
to the seaport at which he embarked, and theUj as an ex- 
preasion of hia gratitude toward his great patron and 
benefactor, the king of Judea built, at Panias, (Banias,) 
near the source of the Jordan, a temple of white marble, 
which he dedicated to the man-god Augnstus. As, from 
the position of this temple, the adjacent heathens began to 
worship Augustus as ihe tutelary god of the river, the Jews 
took offence, and tlicir tnectinga and denunciations became 
extremely violent. Herod's liberal reraiaaion of taxes 
proved power^osa to stem the torrent of public feeling. 
Hy was, therefore, obliged to issue an edict forbid- 
ding, under aeverest penalties, all public and private 
aflsemhlies, whether on account of feasts or any other 
pretence. 

This severe edict did but little good ; for Herod's apieB, 
whose wakeful eyes nothing could escape, soon brought 
him proof abundant that the meetinga of the people con- 
tmued secretly, and therefore all the more dangerously ; 
and Herod himself, who often, in disguise, miied among 
the populace, became convinced that some great act, on 
Lis part, of a decidedly religious character, could alone 
allay the ferment which his worship of Augustus had called 
forth* And he soon hit upon an expedient not only 
to remove the ill-will and apprehension of the actual 
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generation, but also to entitle him to the gratitude of 
posterity- 

At the great annaal festival of Paasover, (19 b- c. 
B.,) Herod addressed the assembled multitudes of Israel^ 
andj with hia usual eloquence, dwelt on the goodness of 
God, who not only granted them peace, and whose blessing 
had amply compensated them for their losses by the 
dronght, but who further secured to them a continuation 
of prosperity through the friendship of the great em- 
peror of Rome. He then spoke of his own zeal for the 
religion of Israel, and called their attention to the condi- 
tion and size of the temple, so greatly inferior'to the sacred 
structure erected by Solomon ; that this inferiority arose, 
not from want of zeal on the part of those who returned 
from Babylon and built the temple, but from want of 
means and ability on their part. But since he, by the 
grace of God, possessed both the zeal and the means, he 
declared his de terrain ati on to rebuild the temple in all its 
pristine grandeur, as an offering of gratitude to the Lord 
God of Israel for the manifold blessiugB vouchsafed unto 
him and his kingdom, and as such acceptable to God and 
to the people. 

The assembly was taken by surprise and greatly startled. 
All recognised the grandeur of the offer, the importance 
of the undertaking, and the need and benefit of its being 
carried ont. Bnt they had no confidence in Herod's pro- 
fessions of zeal ; the difficulty and expenaiveness of such 
a work, and the length of time it would require, alarmed 
them ; and the apprehension became general, that after 
the king had taken down the old temple he might prove 
unable — some whispered unwilling — to build the new one. 
To calm their fears, and to remove their objections, Herod 
solemnly promised that he would not begin to demoliah the 
old temple until all the materials required for the new one 
were prepared and collected together on the spot; and oa 
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ttU conclition Lis offer was accepted -with aa much satis- 
faction as the Jeira were capable of deriving from any 
act of the Idumean usurper. 

The Titlmud. ifr. Maha hotJira, fo. 3, b.) ascrihea the re- 
buiMiiig of the tomple to Herod's remorse. That, Jqcos- 
aantly tormcntod by the pangs of conscience, Herod had 
applied to the sole survivor of the Asmonean collaterals, 
Baba, the son of Butali, an aged man, \?hoin he himself 
]i:id deprived of his eyesight, and whose sons he had put 
to death. This aged and pious senator the king consulted 
a3 to the possibility of expiating his guilt in shedding the 
blood of tbe entire Sanhedrin, and of so Tnany prieats of 
the Lord, •■'■ As thou hast quenched tbe light of the world 
by putting to death the teachers and expounders of the 
holy law, be active and advance the light of the world by 
restoring the holy temple !" was the reply^ But, whatever 
was tha motive whicli induced him to huild^ Herod faith- 
fully kept his promise to the people. Two years were Oe- 
vytod to preparationa ; ten thousand artifici:r&, under the 
direction of one thoosand priestSf were takeu into the 
hiDg'a pay; one thooaund carta were employed in the car- 
rying of tbo mfttoriala; and when ovory thing wq3 ready, 
tha old edifice began to be takeu down, and the new one 
to bo raised with eqnul celerity. The holy placo, properly 
so called, was finished in a year and a half; and the legend 
tells us that, in proof of the divine approval, during the 
whole of this period no rain fell by day to interrupt the 
work, hut only at night. It took eight years so far to 
complete the structure as to fit it for divine worship for 
Jews and Gentiles ; hut the building was carried on for 
many years, both by Herod himself and long after hia 
death ; and shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem no 
less than eighteen thousand men were employed and at 
work on tbe temple. 

The atones were white marble ; each atone twenty-five 
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cubita long, twelve cubits high, and Dine cnbits broad, all 
wrought and polished with exquisite beautj. The temple, 
;" or holy place, was but sixty cubits in breadth; but a wing 

] on each side projected twenty cubitH more. The entrance 

li to the holy place waa through an open gateway (without 

doora) fleventy cnbita high, and twenty wide, so that the 
temple presented a facade of one hundred and twenty en- 
■! bita- Thia was the loftiest part of the who3e stmcture on 

!| the summit of the temple^mount, and waa on all sides sor- 

I' rounded by a succession of piazzas or porticooa, and t«r- 

I races, rising above each other, and enclosing a multitude 

'i of courts and buiMings, Thfl- first of these enclosures, 

nearest the city, waa surrounded by a strong and lofty wall 
of large stonea well cemented; and on the aide toward 
the temple had a piazza, supported by columns of such 
size that three men, with arma extended, could barely em- 
brace one, which is equal to twenty^Bevea feet in circum- 
ference. Of these columns there were one hundred and 
sixty-two, supporting a flat cedar ceiling* No sculpture 
or painting interrupted its simple but uniform beauty. A 
flight of five wide marble steps led into the aecond enclo- 
sure, called the Aazarah, or "court of the Gentiles," be- 
cause open to all visitors- Stately columns, equidistant, 
had inscriptions engraved on them, in Greek and in Latin, 
admonishing strangers, and such Jews as were not purified, 
(those, namely, who had coutracted some defilement pro- 
hibited by the law,) against proceeding beyond the marble 
rails surrounding the court, under pain of death. The 
third enclosure, raised above the second by fourteen marble 
steps, formed the Aazarah, or court of the Hebrews, (Is- 
raelites,) which contained the altar of burnt-oflering, parted 
off' from the' larger court by a low marble screen, which 
formed the court of the priests, A separate court, with 
diatinct entrances, and divided from the men by a low wall 
or partition, was appropriated to the women; ao that wo 
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BGC iho complete sopuration of tto soxos, wKick is still 
kppt up in tlie ejnflgogUGj dn.tcs frooa the temple. 

The wliole structure, with its terraces rising in succes- 
Gion, WHS visible nt a great [iistance, ami cqnillj strong 
and splenilitl. Its wbite marble wjillSj in many pUces in- 
laid with gold, tOAvering abore the city, reflected the bliud- 
ing rays of the sun, and, B,ftcr Bunset, gave to the moun- 
tain the appearance as if perpetual snow rested on its 
summit. And bo solid was the maBonry, that even yet, 
after a lapse of near two tbousand years, and spite of the 
rage of man, that exerted every effort in order that not 
one stone should be left on the other, but all be thrown 
down, the whole of the foundation, and the basemont of 
the temple, etill remain eatire and uninjured ; while a 
portion of the western wall^ erect, and attesting ita 
strength, is viaited by Jewish pilgrims from every part of 
the world, whose streaming ejea are raised to Ueaven with 
prayers for iBrael'a restoration. 

The imLUguration of this tomplo was a solemnity at 
vphich the prcBonce of hia eons was doomed ncecesary by 
Herod 1 and in order to pay hJa respects to Augustua, and 
in person to thank him for hi^ krndnesa to the twi> joung 
princes, the king of Jndea repaired to Rome. His recep- 
tion by the emjieror of Rome was very gracious, his enter- 
tainuK^nt most sumptuous, and the presents by which ha 
evinced his gratitude, right royal. After a short stay at 
Rome, he returned with his two sons to Jerusalem^ where, 
on their firstappearance in public, they were received with 
the loudest acclaraition by the people, who admired their 
majestic port and polite demeanour; for these two youog 
men, and esf ecially Alexander the elder, combined within 
themselvea all tbe personal advantages of their gifted pa- 
rents, the noble-looking llerod and the benuteous Mari- 
amne, the firat strikiog effects of which were still further 
heightened and Improved by the excellent education they 

Vrii-, I [- 20 
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received in Italy. Indeed, on their first return home, He- 
rod's paternal pride, gratified bj their appearance and ao- 
compliahments even beyond Ills expectations, rendered tim 
more happy than for years he had been* Soon after their 
return he obtained for them suitable wives — Glaphyra, the 
daughter of Archelans, King of Cappadocia, for the eldest, 
prince Alexander; and Berenice, the daughter of liifl sis- 
ter Salome, for the younger, Aristobulos. Herod now 
looked forward to long years of peace and happiness ; but ' 
the seed his crimes, and those of bis family, had sown, waa 
sure to produce its bitter fruits; and the demon of domestic 
discord, which for a time had been laid in his family, began 
to rage with renewed fierceness. 

The two young princes had not forgotten their mother's 
wrongs ; her innocent blood called for justice ; and her sons 
did not conceal tbeir aversion for the authors of her death. 
Salome and Fheroras, the brother and sister of Herod, be- 
came alarmed at the bitter feelings their two nephews 
evinced, and in self-defence made common cause against 
them. The old fend between the Asmoncana and the hou^e 
of Antipater once more revived; and while the young 
princes, strong in their innocence, uttered many an impru- 
dent speech, and sometimes committed incautious acto^ 
their enemies, practised and experienced in the school of 
intrigue, knew how to extract venom and accusations even 
from the most harmless words and gestures. Salom^ 
abused her influence over her daughter Berenice, bo that 
the most secret thoughts of Aristobulus, which in the 
confidence of connubial privacy he communicated to his 
wife, were by her betrayed to his bitterest enemies ; and 
the sons of Mariamne were accused of implacable hatred 
of their father as the murderer of their mother, and of a 
conspiracy to hasten his death and to seize upon his crown, 

Herod, by nature and a long course of crime, was prone 
to be suspicious. The long iUness that afflicted him after 
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tlie leath of Matiamcc tad not only affootcd liia mind, tut 
had loft bchiod the gerraa of r. slow, but iacurablc difioaac, 
■whichj continualiy threatening hie day&j rendered hia dispo- 
sition glofjmy, and liable to violent irritation at tho least 
escitement. When he wa.s informpd that liia Bons had de- 
clared that, a3 soon as he waa dead, they would sweep all 
the " IduraeaTia'' oat of the palace, that they would compel 
Salom^ to spin for her living, and reduce Herod's sods, by 
oLhor ■ffivcB, lo the condition of village BCribes, his indigna- 
tion was aroused. (Joseph. Bell Judaic, lib, i. cap, 24.) 
When he was reminded of the popular affection for the late 
dynasty, and that the people called the sons of Mariamne 
the Asmoncan princes, he became alaraaed for his own 
safety, Salome was at hand lo lake advantage of bis irri- 
tation and fears, and aba aoou induced liim to adopt mea- 
fturefl hostile to the objects of hifc fear, and of her hatred. 

Before his uiarriage with Mariamne, Ilerod had espoused 
a young woman of humbler birth, named Doris or Do- 
sithoa, by whom ho had a son, Antipaior. This wife of 
L!s young afiections Herod Lad divorced previous to his 
royal esponaal of Mariamne, and Doris, with Ler eon, had 
lived in great retirement. After the execution of his 
queen he had, afl wo have already related, married a second 
Mariamne, by whom he had a sou named like himself. 
This second Mariamne did not long preserve an undivided 
ascendancy over his affections, and availing himself largely 
of the priviloge of polygamy, he married seven more wives, 
hy whom he had a numerous family of sons and daughters, 
But as all these were yet in their childhood, Salome pre- 
vailed on Herod to recall Doris and her son Antipater. 

This yoang man wasworthy of the name he bore— supple, 
selfish, astute like bis paternal grandfather, not his e<|ual in 
point of talent or courage, thcugk to the full aa unscnipu- 
loua and destitute of good principles. In him Salomd ob- 
tamed a powerful ally, who made it hia chief study to in- 
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gratiate birDHelf with his father a^d iodtrectly to ram hia 
brothers, though he himself took care never to speak a 
word against them. Herod, as if to atone for the neglect 
with which be had so long treated his eldest son, now began 
to overwhelm him with favours and marks of distinction. 
He Bent him to Home to he presented to Aogustua bj 
Agrippa, and caosed him everywhere to be spoken of as 
his successor. This conduct of Herod's had the effect on 
the SODS of Mar iamne which Salom^ intended it to produce. 
The expressions of their resentment became more impru- 
dent, their complaints more loud, and in their behaviour to 
their father they showed but little affection or tenderness. 
And as Antipater also — fearful lest, during his absence in 
Rome, they should supplant him and regain the favour of 
their father — in his letters and by means of his agents in 
Jerusalem, brought heavy charges against them, Herod at 
length became so exasperated that he directed bis two sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, to accompany him to Home^ 
that their conduct might be investigated by Augustus him- 
self. (13 B. c. E.) 

The king of Judea and his sons found the emperor at 
AquileJa, and on being admitted to an audience, Herod ve- 
hemently accused his sons as parricides in intention and 
guilty of high treason. His language was so strong and 
pathetic as greatly to move all persons present, and to draw 
from his sons a food of tears. IVhen he had exhausted 
his list of grievances, Alexander began to plead his own 
and his brother's cause with such becoming modesty and 
such truthful simplicity, as convinced the emperor and his 
council of the innocence of the two princes. Augustus, 
taking upon himself the oMco of peace-maker, gently re^ 
preached Herod for his too rash belief in the criminality 
of his sons, and exhorted the yonng men to honour their 
father and love their brothers and sisters, to which they 
replied with tears and protestations of duty and affection. 
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IleroJ at length was prcvnileil upon to cmbrocc his sons, 
and be returned with them to Jerusalem, to ttll appearance 
perfectly reconciled. 

But Herod was too jealous, tho yoong princess too in- 
iliscroet, Salnmo and Antipater too cunning and too iiido- 
fatigahle, to pormit thia peace long to continue. As 
ITerod could not bring bimaelf to reposo full confilencc in 
any one oF his elder sons, he devised a plan of succession 
by which he intended the son of Doris and the sons of 
Mariamne to be mutual checks upon each other. With 
the consent of Augueius, Herod declared, in an aaacmlly 
of the people, that he designed hia three eldest sons to suc- 
ceed him in the order of their birth :— first, Antipaler, 
then Alexander, and lastly Aristobulug, But tliJa was an 
arrangement wliicli satisfied no one, Antipater was dis- 
contented at Laving a barren Bccpcrc placed in his hand, 
no son of his succeeding. The sons of Mariamne, born in 
the purple, were indignant that tbey^ the offqjring of a 
royal mother, should, even for a lime, be set aside for the 
child of a lovr-born plebeian. The mass of the people pre- 
ferred the eons of Mariamne 03 the sole Burviring re^ 
preBonlativca of a venerated royal and aaeordotal lino; 
and the two priuces insensibly came to be regarded aa the 
beads of the Aamonean party, wbidi, notwithatandiBg all 
Herod'fl proscriptions, was still sufficiently powerful in 
the country to be an object of dread to him and to all who 
derived their claims to royalty solely from him. {11 n. c. E-) 

While thus Buapicion and wild intrigue were busy to 
make the moat of the materials furnbhed by youthful in- 
discretion, Herod's great work at Cesarea was completed- 
Here he bad made the safest and most convenient port to 
be found on all the coast of Pbxnicia and Palestine, by 
running out a vast semicircular mole, or breakwater, of 
great depth and extent, iuto the sea, so as to form a spa- 
ciooa and secure harbour against the stormy winds from 
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the south and west. This great enterprise, which gives qb 
Bome idea of the largeness of Herod's views, he inaugurated, 
when finished, with the utmost pomp and splendour, and 
appointed games to he performed in it with great solem- 
nity every fifth year. The Empress Livia, the wife of 
Augustus — whom Joaephas always calls Julia — was bo 
pleased with Herod's liberality and devotion to her dy- 
nasty, that she contributed five hundred talents (half a 
million of dollars) out of her own coffers to maintain the 
splendour of these sports. And Augustus himself — who 
was not displeased at tributary kings spending their wealth 
in deifying the Caesars — was heard to remark, *^ that Herod'g 
soul was too great for his kingdom, and that he deserved 
to be king of all Syria and even of Egypt." 

These words were repeated to Herod, and became a 
fresh stimulus to his ambition* Augustus had already be- 
stowed upon him territories far more extensive than those 
which had been under the sway of the Asmonean kings of 
Judca ; the emperor had made him a present of half the 
revenue of the rich mines in the isle of Cyprus, and had 
appointed him overseer of the other half; moreover, Au- 
gustus had nominated him procurator of Syria, without 
whose consent nothing of importance was to be undertaken 
in that province. And if Augustus deemed him worthy 
of such an extension of confidence and power, who could 
prevent the son of Antipater &om being seated on the 
throne of the Selucidae ? All that was needful was to con- 
firm Augustus in his favourable intentions ; and to at^iu 
this great object Herod spared no expense. To obtain the 
good word of Romans, Greeks, and Syro-Greeks, Herod 
exhausted the wealth of Judea, When in Jerusalem he 
raised a strong and splendid fortified palace — on the site 
of the original fortress of Jehus, and of the once formi- 
dable heathen castle of Acra — in the Grecian style of ar- 
chitecture, he called the two most smnptuoos apartments 
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in it CeBaroum in honour of Augustus, and Agrippeum in. 
honour of Agrippa, the etnperor'a favourite and son-in-law. 

Ilia liberality out of Judea wns bonndloaH. At hia ex- 
pense the oitiea of Ptolemaia, of Damascua, and of Tripolia, 
each obtained a coBtly ^jmoasium for the training of their 
youth ; Berytus and Tyre, each a forum, a temple and vast 
granaries; Ascalon, public hatha and porticos; Sidon, a 
theatre ; and Laodicea, an ac^ucduct. He caused ramparts 
to be erected at Byblos, and the great public square ^f 
Antioch to be pived with marble and to be enclosed within 
porticos, Inhere the people could walk sLeltered against Bun 
and rain, Hk largess enabled Ibe Khodians to repair 
their temple of Apollo, and to refit their ships; nay, the 
king of Judea went so far as to grant a large Bum of money 
to keep up the spleadour of the Olympian games. 

Wherever his unexpecteil and undeaerved bounty raised 
its costly mouuments, Romuus and Greeks, Europeans aad 
Asiatics, extolled Ilcrod^s mnni^conco, and cooli not com- 
prehend how anypooplo should ha bo uureisonaMo, so per- 
voree, BO rude and obatinato, as to troat so excellent a ruler 
with a rancour bordering on open rebelHon, aa the Jews 
did Rerod. But tho awful exactions tiirough wliich Herod 
wrung from tbe industry of his people the me:tna to gratify 
his ambitious generosity — exactions which fully justified 
the detestation of his people — were not known out of 
Jiidea, 

Hia rapacity increased with bis expenditore, and at 
length, after having extorted from the living all that under 
any pretence he coulil ^v^est from them, he invaded the 
sanctuary of the dead- We have already related how, at 
a moment of great public distress and danger, Jocbanau 
Hyrcanus I. bad been relieved by a sum of money found 
in the tombs of the ancient kinga of Judah. Herod de- 
termined to try whether he likewise might there meet with 
those funds of which be so greatly ttood in aeed. At- 
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tended by some truBty followers, Herod secretly at night 
visited the tombe. He foaod neither gold Dor Bilver coid. 
A few rich Teasela of curious workmanahtp, which he car- 
ried off, only served to whet his appetite, and, goaded oa 
by his avarice, he ordered the coffins of the dead monarche 
to be broken open. Josephna (Antiq, xvi. cap. 7) relates 
the legend, that as his followers were about to open the 
coffins of David and Solomon, flames of fire suddenly borst 
forth and destroyed two of his companions, while Herod 
and the others, terror-stricken, saved themselves by flight. 
The historian goes on to state that, so disturbed was the 
mind of Herod by this supernatural manifestation, in order 
to make some atonement for his sacrilege, he caused a pillar 
of white marble to be erected near the entrance of the 
Sepnlchre, which the people, however, justly regarded more 
as a monument of, than as an expiation for, hia guilt. 

In the midst of all these schemes of ambition and of 
avarice, the war of intrigue which Salom^, Fheroras, and 
Antipater waged against the sons of Mariamne, was un- 
ceasingly carried on. At one time their machiuationa 
were so thoroughly exposed, that Herod banished hia brother 
and sister from his court; and he himself undertook his 
last journey to Home, to recall, in person, the many and 
grievous complaints he had there preferred against the sons 
of Mariamne, But all these groundless criminations and 
sudden reconciliations between father and sons injured 
Herod in the good opinion of the calm and even-tempered 
Augustus* And when, on his return from Rome, Herod 
had found it necessary, in order to suppress the inroads 
of Trachonitish robbers, to obtain redress sword in hand 
and to invade Arabia, the emperor felt so offended that, 
notwithstanding Herod had acted with the consent of the 
prefects of Syria, Augustus wrote to rebuke him with 
great asperity, telling him "that he had hitherto treated 
him as a friend, but that henceforth he should treat him 
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as a suTijoct." Herod sent tTfo ombasfliofl to explain mat- 
tcra ; but Auguslua refuaetl to aeo either of tlii!iri, and for 
a time IleroJ waa forced to submit to all the ill effects of 
tto emperor's disfavour. 

The mind of Herod was greatly agitated by tb.e loss of 
tliia friendship of nearly thirty ycara' standing, and ^hich 
involved the ruin of all those ambitiooa schemea and hope a 
that had caused him such vast expense^ aad the sole foun- 
dation of whicli had leen the favour and good opinion of 
Augustus. The king of Judea, ever prone to suspicion, 
and rendered doubly gloomy and raistrufllful by hia malady, 
which again was the more strongly excited by the danger- 
ous position of hia affairs, became a greater object of ter- 
ror to Ms people and hia court than ha had ever becu be- 
fore. His frame of mind vaa taken advantage of by Sa- 
lome, yiho had contrived again to make her peace with 
Herod, and who now, backed by Antipatur, charged the 
BOca oF Mariamne with conspiring to poison their falhtT. 
Herod at once caused them to bo thrown into priaon, 
whencD AlcT^andor, oxaEperated at being continually ex- 
posed to the groundless suapiciona and anger of Lib father, 
wrote to the king to confess that the aecusation was true, 
that he himself was gailty, but that Salom^, Pheroraa, and 
several of the king*a confidential friends, were his necom- 
pliccs. The ferocious Herod raged like a tiger unchained, 
and several of the tools of hia tyranny became hia victims, 
though he hesitated to lay hands on hia biother and sister. 

In the interim hia third embassy to Rome had, by the 
desteroua mauagement of hia friend and historian Nicholas 
UamascenuB, restored Herod to the good graces of Augua- 
tus, and obtained the emperor's permisfiion to havo tho 
sons of Mariamne tried by a high court, assembled at 
Berjtua, composed of Koman officers and other dignitaries 
of the East. Herod would not allow the two unfortunate 
princes to appear or to offer auy defence ; while he himself 
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accuBod them vehemently of the moat heinona crimes. 
As the commiasionerB could not believe it possible that a 
father wonld lightly or falsely accuBe his own Bona, the 
two princes were declared guilty of high treason and aen- 
tenced to death; but the execution of the sentence was 
left to Herod's discretion. Salom^, however, had known, 
once before and under similar cireumstances, how to goad 
Herod on to destroy the idol of his (^eart, Mariamne ; and 
intrigues not altogether dissimilar, and which cost the livefl 
of several leading men of Judea, induced the unfortuiiate 
king to have the sons of Mariamne privately put to death- 

{B.C.E.6.) 

As in the case of Mariamne, when too late, Herod bit- 
terly repented of his cruelty ; and as each of hie unfortn- 
nate sons had left sons, he caused them to be carefully edu- 
cated, and expressed his solicitude to have them prosper- 
ously settled in life. But Antipater, who had shrunk at no 
crime to remove the hated odspring of Mariamne, was de- 
termined that Herod should not raise his grandchildren 
into rival claimants of the throne; and as the old king 
lived too long for his impatience, he conspired with Phe- 
roras to remove Herod by poison. lu order not to be sus- 
pected, Antipater contrived to have himself sent to Rome 
to attend on AugustuSj while Pheroras left Jerusalem on 
some pretence of oSence taken, and swore never to return 
while Herod lived. Thus these two crafty principals took 
care to screen themselves, while their tools were at work 
for them. But as Salomg remained true to Herod^ the 
death of Pheroras disconcerted their schemes, and eventu- 
ally led to the discovery of the entire plot, proving the 
guilt of Antipater, and of the innocence of Herod's two 
unfortunate sons — the victims of false accusations. 

This discovery deprived Herod of any feeling of humanity 
that yet might have dwelt in his breast. His wife, the se- 
cond Mariamne, having been involved in the charge against 
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AntipateTj thougb nothing ivoa proved against her, was 
banished, lier son Herod disinheritod, and hor father do- 
posed from the high-priesthood. Doria wjis stripped of all 
her ornamentfl, and compelled to quit the court. Anti- 
pater was recalled from Home, and no sooner arrived at 
Jerusalem than arrested, tded and convicted, before Q- 
Yarus, the Roman governor of Syria, whom Uerod had re- 
quested to preside e^ judge. His execution was only de- 
layed until Augustus should confirm the sentence. 

It is during this period, and immediately preceding Aq- 
tipater'a return from Rome, that the events related in the 
first two chapters of Matthew are placed by biblical hia- 
toriana. We are well aware of the fact that the authen- 
ticity of those two chapters has been denied, not bj Jews 
only^ but hy Christians. (Vide Priestly 'a Early OpinioriB, 
kc, vol i. to iv.) MacrobiuSj a writer of tbe fifth century, 
related the massacre of infants, ordered by Ilerod at Beth- 
lehem, with the addition that Horod himself had a son there 
at nurse, who was slaughtorod aniong tho reat ; and that upon 
this occasion, Augostua remarked, ^'that it waa better to 
be Herod's hog than his son." (Saturn, lib, ii. c. 4.) But 
it seems probable that thia bitter witticism of the emperor's, 
if eTer it was uttered at all, applied to the fato of Anti- 
pater and of his two brothers, the sons of Mariamne. For 
at the age of seventy, worn cut with disease, furious pas- 
sions, and corroding cares, it is not probable that Herod 
was the father of an infant nnder two years old, Josephufl 
— who is }ty no means sparing of details when any of He- 
rod's enormities are to be related — saya nothing at all 
about this affair at Bethlehem. We do not feel puraelvea 
called upon to decide between the narrative of the Evange-* 
list and the siJence of the historian. Were any other man 
or monarch in question, the massicru of the innocenta 
would appear perfectly incredible; hut Horod*e whole life 
was nothing else but u muaaaore of innocents, and he who 
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did not spare his own sons was not likely to show muclt 
mercy for the childrea of others. 

The malady to which Herod bo long had been a Tictim, 
DOW in his sixty-ninth year^ broke ont with such malerolent 
Tiralence, that while no hopea were left of his recovery, 
JosephuB does not hesitate to designate the fool incnrable 
diseases that tormented the king of Judea, '*a judicial 
dispensation of Providence/'^'^ Wbe%the news of his hope- 
less condition spread among the people, two Pharisee teach- 
ers, of considerable eminence, instigated their pupils to poll 
down and destroy a golden eagle of large size and exqui- 
site workmanship, which Herod, on becoming reconciled to 
AagnstuSf had placed over one of the gates of the temple. 
The tnmult, thus excited, was soon suppressed, and the two 
teachers, with some forty of their disciples, were seised^ 
and carried prisoners to Jericho, where Herod at that time 
had taken up hia abode, and where — nnder pretence that 
the eagle had been dedicated to the Lord, and that, conse- 
qnently, the prisoners who had destroyed it had been 
guilty of sacriJege — he ordered them to be burnt aiive. At 
the same time he caused the heads of all the leading ^tmi- 
lies in Jndea to be thrown into prison, 

The arrival of a courier from Rome brought Herod tho 
expected authorization to proceed to extremities against 
Antipater. Herod, however, was just then so awfully tor- 
tured by his disease, that he attempted to commit suicide. 
This he was prevented from doing; but the attempt had 
caused such affliction among his young children, that nothing 

M Hia disease^ as oniel as it Js rare, waa the phtiriasis^ irhich aJso o&used 
the death of 8j11a, the dioUtor, and PhUip 11^ King of Spain, tyrantv 
Uhe Herod^ st«ep«d in hnman blood like him, and victims tike him, of a 
malady in vhioh the whole human body becomes covered with Horea that 
belch forth countlesa awarms of the moat loathaome vermin, until the aof- 
ferer ia titorallj eaten np alive by the tomtenting inaeet, (the pedicolua,) 
Bee " Maladuide la peau par Alibert, 1806" 
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but weeping and lamGatation was beard tbrougbout Ibo pa- 
lace. Antipater in bis prison beard the wailing sounds, 
knew ^'bat they meant, and offered bis gnard a large bribe 
to permit bim to escape. But ao universallv detoated was 
be as tbe destroyer of bis brotbers, tbat the guard not only 
diadainfully rejected bis offer, but caused it to be reported 
to Herod, witb tbe addition tbat the tidings of bis father's 
death bad fiUed Antipater witb extravagant joy. When 
the old tyrant heard this lie waa seized with auch uncon- 
trollable rage that he sent one of his body-guarda to tbe 
prison, with ordera to pat Antipater to death, which was 
instantly done. 

Five days after tha esecution of hia eldest son, Herod 
"Was summoned before the dread tribunal of tbe Supreme 
Judge, nifl last act was ia keeping witli bis whole life. 
Summoning hia sister Salome and her husband Alexis to 
Hs todsidc, he made them swear moat solemnly tbat tbsy 
would obey hia last dying command. Ho theii told them 
that he knew the Jews would rejoice at hia death, but ho 
was delerrarned tbat they should mourn ; tbat for tbie pur- 
pose be had thrown all tbe leading men of Judea, into pri- 
son ; and his last command was that tbe instant he waa 
dead, Salome should cause ali these prisoners to be slaugh- 
tered ; "and then," said he, "the mourning through tbe 
knd will he general," 

Witb this diabohcal injunction Herod breathed his last, 
in the seTentietb year of his age, after a reign of thirty- 
seven years, during which, as a monarch, he had been in- 
variably successful, while in all the relations of private life 
he bud — and that by bis own fault — been the most miserablo 
of men. His contemporaries called him "tbe great/' and 
posterity has not deprived hiui of the distinttion* For if 
Huccess, du^ring, ability, and muniScence, conatitate a right 
to be called *'grcat," then Herod h fully entitled to the 
designation ; but if cruelty, avarice, laat, duplicity, and mia- 
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troflt, ftU in the higlieet degree and combined together, rea- 
der a man infamous, then few men that ever lived were 
more truly infamous than Herod. 

By his final will Herod divided between three of hu 
fiona the territories under bis sway. The principal portion, 
GOUHisting of Jndea, Samaria, and Idumea, producing an 
annual revenue of six hundred talents, (about six huBdrod 
thousand dollars,) with the title of king, he bequeathed to 
Archelaus, the eldest of his sons surviving and not dish^ 
herited. Antipas, he appointed Tetrarch of Galilee and 
Perea, yielding two hundred talents (two hundred thousand 
dollars) of annual income; and to Philip, with a similur 
title, he bequeathed the districts of Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, 
Batanea, and Faneas, producing one hundred talents an- 
nually, (one hundred^thousaud dollars.) To his sister Sa- 
lome he left a large sum in money and the three cities of 
Jamnia, Azotus, and Pbasaelis. To each of his other rela- 
tions considerable legacies- To Anguatna and his wife 
Livia large sums of money were bequeathed, and, as a last 
act of homage to the emperor, Herod sent- him his seal- 
ring, which he had used to authenticate his public acts, 
and closed his will with the proviso that his testamentary 
dispositions should be of no force orvalidity until confirmed 
by Augustus. 

His last command to Salom6 that princess' had neither 
the courage nor the cruelty to carry out ; on the contrary, 
as soon as Herod was dead, but before his demise was 
made public, she ordered the doors of the Hippodrome-^ 
where his intended victims were confined — to be thrown 
open, and informed the captives that the king commanded 
each of them immediately to return home, aa he had no 
further occasion for their presence — a command which they 
at once gladly hastened to obey. The death of the king 
acd his last will were then made public ; and as the empe- 
ror's confirmation was taken for granted, Archelaus was 
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tlien and there hailed as king. The funeral of Herod was 
tlion performed with great splendour, and hia remaina de- 
posited at lus favourito castle of Msrodion^ as he had 
dii-eeted- 

Ilei'od's raotlve for dividing his tcrritoriea — an act with- 
out precedent cither under the ancient kings of Judih or 
the Asmoneana — was the fear, which subaetiueut events 
proved to be well founded, that Augustus would not permit 
lands BO considerable and wealthy to remain united in one 
hand, aod might be tempted to seize upon the whole. The 
emperor, however, who had always professed to be the 
friend of Herod, after some delay^ confirmed his testament- 
ary dispositions, with the single exception that he refused 
to accept the legacy of fifteen hundred talents wliich He- 
rod bad left Uim, but which he distrihuted among the heira ; 
nor would ho grant any higher title than that of cthnarch, 
or prince, to Archelaua, until he should show himself worthy 
to le a king. Tlus he never did ; but the Jews, who had 
acknowledged him as king, and who were accuatomod so 
to atylo their rulers, continued to give hitn the regal title* 

After the funeral of his father, Archclaus rctnrncd to 
Jerusalem, and, having completed the customary ao't'en days 
of close mourning, he began his reign by giving the people 
a magnificent banq^uet. He then, arrayed in white gar- 
ments, went to the temple, and taking his seat on his fa- 
ther's throne, in a prepared oratioc, thanked ihem for 
their zeal and promised them that his chief study should 
bfi to render his reign more easy and happy than his fa- 
ther's had been- To confirm his promise he granted what- 
ever petitions in that propitious hour were piesented to 
him. But the haired which the Jews had so long nursed 
and pent up against Herod was not to le overcome by a 
few smooth words or gracious acts of his son. 

Scarcely had the cheers oeused with which his promises 
were received, when & procession in mourning advanced to 
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demand that justice ahould be done to the families of thoae 
pious men who had been put to a cruel death for deatroy- 
iDg the golden eagle. Archelaus sent one of hia principal 

officers to order tbe procession to disperse. The command 
■was answered by a Tolley of atones. The new king wad 
loth to atain the first days of his reign with bloodshed, and 
sent repeated messengers to remonstrate with the rioters^ 
bnt in vain. In the meantime the festival of Passover 
brought the rural population in vast numbers to Jerusalem, 
many of whom joined in the clamorous cries for justice 
raised by the original malcontents ; and the tumnlt became 
so threatening that Archelaus was induced to Bend some of 
hia guards to disperse the mob, which, however, stood &t 
bay, attacked and killed most of the soldiers, while the offi- 
cer in command was dangerously wounded, and, together 
with the other soTTivors of the onslaught, had the utmost 
difficulty to escape with life. This popular outbreak, and 
open defiance of the king and his authority, called for in- 
stant suppreasiou, and Archelaus promptly sent the royal 
guard and alt his mercenaries aganist the rioters. After 
an obstinate conflict between the populace and the soldiery, 
the latter prevailed, and the tumult was put down ; but 
three thousand of the people had been killed, and Arche- 
laus, by pro clam ati op, compelled all non-residents to quit 
Jerusalem without delay, so that the Paschal solemnities 
for that year were abruptly closed. 

After these rigid measures, Archelaus departed for 
Rome, where the entire family of Herod — to whom the last 
will of that monarch was become the apple of discord — 
was assembled, and the preference given to Archelaus waa 
strongly contested by Herod'a son Antipas. But there 
also appeared a deputation from the leading pontifical and 
aenatorial familiea of Judea, who sought to take advantage 
of tbe disputes that divided the Herodian family to get rid 
of this detested dynasty, and to obtain the incorporation 
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of JadoEb with ttio Roinan empire* TLoir application was, 
for the present, rejected. Horod'a will was confirniecl, and 
ArclieUus — though, only as ethnarch — returned to Jerusa- 
lem atid resumed the goveTQioent. During his ahsenco 
Judea. had been in a continual state of confusion anil blood- 
shed, caused partly by the rapacity of Sabinua, the Roman 
intendant of Syria, which provoked a fearful outburst of 
popular indignation at Jerusalem — and partly by the ge- 
neral detestation in which Herod and all bis family were 
held by the people, and whicb^ in the absence at Romo of 
all the memlcrs of that family, led to desperate attempts 
to throw off their yoke. 

Several pretenders to royalty started up in diiferent 
parts of the country, and found supporters. Among theflo, 
the most considerable was Judah,tho son of Heaekiab, tho 
chief whoao executiouj without trial or condemnation, had 
been one of the firftt acts of Herod's public life- This Ja- 
dah — supposed to be the Theudas mentioned in Acta v. 36 
— Boizcd on some of the royal araonala, and, Liiving fully 
armod his adhei-entB, carried on a regular war against the 
voyaliflta and the Romans. Taeitua (Histor., lib. v. § D) 
mentions one Simon, an oK-officer of the late king, who aa- 
Bunied the royal dignity in Jericho ; and Josephua speaka 
of a shepherd, Athronges, whose claims to royalty were 
founded on his gigantic size and strength, and who inflicted 
great loss on the Romuna. He also apoaks of two thou- 
sand veterans who had served under Herod, but were dis- 
charged by Archclaua, and who now lent powerful assistance 
to the insurgents in the Bouth of Judea, (Antiq., lib-xvii- 
c. 10.) 

Varus, at that time Rorann governor of Syria — thosame 
who subsequently was defeated by Hermann or Arminius 
ill the forests of Germany, a defeat which secured the inde- 
pendence of the warlike Germans, and wrung from the 
grief-strickon Augustas the exclamation; "Yarusj give me 
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back my legions" — was compelled to haatea to Jndea, to 
rdBCoe Sabinua, wbo was besieged by a mob in the palace 
of the AamoneaDS, in Jerusalem^ and to encounter in the 
field the muabroom aspirants to royalty, whom, one after 
the other, he attacked and overthrew. This it was easy 
for him to do, since the leaders and their bands of follow- 
ers remained isolated, and even at enmity, so that Vamfl, 
who might have been destroyed had their forces united, 
remained much superior to each of them singly. 

On hia return to Jerusalem, Archelaua attempted to go- 
Tern od the same system as his father* The same heavy 
amount of taxation ground down the people ; the same yoke 
of despotism crushed the higher classes ; the same irrespon- 
sible tyranny ehed the blood of every one who gave um- 
brage to the king. Archelans even went so far as to 
marry Glaptyra, the widow of hia brother Alexander III,, 
the murdered son of the murdered Asmonean Mariamne. 
This marriage was one with a deceased brother's wife, 
within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity, and only 
permitted where the deceased had left no children. Bat 
aa Alexander had left two sons, the marriage of his widow 
with his brother, King Archelaua, was detested hy the 
people as a heinous ain against the law of God^ and a 
grievous insult to the memory of the dead. 

In their detestation of the king, dnd their strong at- 
tachment to the Asmonean princes, tire people — to whose 
recollection this action on the part of Archelaus had served 
strongly to recall their former favourites, the aona of Ma- 
riamne — with aurpriae and joy began to listen to a nimour 
which spread abroad that theae beloved princea were not 
dead: that the unnatural cruelty of their father had been 
foiled by those to whom he had intrusted the execution of 
their sentence ; that during the reign of Herod the two 
princes had remained concealed in a safe and impenetrable 
retreat, hut that they were now about to emerge^ to ap- 
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jiear, and to reclaim tteir rlglits. Some GVcn Qesortcd 
tliat tLej had seen and Bpoken to Prince Alexander; and 
tliisj at lejist to the beat of their knowledge, and as they lie* 
lievfd, w!ia no fiction. 

A Jew, native of or educated in Sidon, bore ao striking 
a resemlilaiicc, in features, person, voice, and carriage, to 
that unforlUQate prince, as to deceive oven big most inti- 
mate friends. A servant of Ilcrod, perfectly initiated in 
all the secrets and intrigues of llie latter half of his rei^n, 
thought that by means of this rcaemblance lie himself 
might rise to importance and wealth ; and finding the Si- 
doniLin ai)t at instruction, he supplied him with every ne- 
cessary information, and so iiidoitrinated him that he was 
able to personate Alexander, with but little risk of detec- 
tion. The i\hole circumstsince strongly reEninds one of 
the two ttoua of Edwu-rd IV., kiD<r of England, murdered 
in the TuTver of Lendoa by their uncle, crookbackud 
Bichard III., of the rumour of their escape, of the inipor^tora 
who tried to personate them, and particularly of Perkin 
Warbock, who was trained by tho Dacheea Dowager of 
Burgundy — a aiater of Edward IV. — to personate the 
younger Hon, the Luke of York. 

The pseudo-Alexander and his confident, not deeming 
themselves safe in the East, visited tiie isles of Greece, 
where the resident Jews received them with respectful af- 
fection and supplied them with coTislderable sums of money. 
Encouraged by this success, they even ventured to repair 
to Rome, where not only the Jews of that city, but num* 
berfl of Romans who had been intimate with the young 
princes during their sojourn in that metropolis, readily 
recognised the impostor as Alexander, and marvelled, even 
while they rejoiced, at his preservation. Augustus — who 
had knowa Herod too well to suppose that he would allow 
himself to be deceived in a matter of such vast importance 
as the death of his two sons — aW along auspecteJ au impo- 
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fiition, and c'ommissioned one of bis attendaDta, who had 
formerly been the companion of the two Judean prinoee, 
to detect the impoBtor. But thia officer — named Celarua — 
was aB easily imposed on as all others ; and having re- 
ported accordingly to the emperor, was ordered to bring 
the pretender into his presence. 

The keen observation of AngustnSf sharpened hj soapU 
cion, and stimulated by the ambition of detecting a decep- 
tion impervioua to every other eye, soon noticed that the 
hands of thia new Alexander were not such as beseemed a 
prince so daintily reared as the son of Herod. They were 
coarsOj and exhibited callosities — the proof of many years, 
hard labour — which no process of the toilet could remove. 
Still further to convince himself, Augustus entered into 
familiar conversation with his guest, asking him what was 
become of his brother, and why Aristobulus did not ac- 
company him ? The ready reply was that Aristobulus had 
remained at Cyprus to await the isane of this journey, so 
that if the one brother met any mishap the other might 
Btill survive to preserve the name and race of Aamoneans. 
In the course of this conversation, however, the emperor 
eoon detected in the pretender a want of that purity of 
language and elegance of manners which characterized 
Prince Alexander, and were to be expected from a youth 
of intelligence, who, in the days of Yirgil and Horace, had 
been educated under the care of Augustus- Unwilling to 
waste more time on so worthless an object, the emperor 
BOW took the young man aside, taxed him with hia imposi- 
tion, and, partly by threata, partly by the promise of 
sparing his life, succeeded in obtaining from him an ample 
confession. The tutor, who had been the first to plan the 
personation, was hanged, and the wretched Impostor him- 
self was sent to prison and hard labour for life. Those 
dupes who had backed the pretenaions of the imposture by 
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advances of money, tlio emperor considered as Bufficiontly 
puoiahed by their loss and. diBappomtment. 

But though Augustus had thus lent his osaiatance to rg- 
cnre Archelaus ngainst a vtigahnnd protRnder, he pould 
not, or rather ho would tioI, any longer uphold the ruler 
of Judea against the complainta of hU own people, for 
tbcse coniplamts were both just and incessact. Herod 
had governed on a system very different from that of Au- 
gustus; for while the emperorj the father of hia country, 
made it hia chief care to blot the prostriptiona of tho tri- 
umvir from the memory of men, Kerod began his reign 
with bloodshed, carried it on ferociously^ and could scarcely 
be prevented by death from closing it with atrocity. But 
BO long as ho lived, Ilerod, by hia energy and talents^ was 
equal to the maintaining of that aysLem of terror on which 
he leaned for support. Accordingly, the people respected 
even while they hated him ; they ucl^nowledged his abilities 
and dreaded hia influence, eveo while tliey abhorrod hia 
person and dotcatod hie sway. 

In the case of Archelaus^ Lowever, the violent Indigna- 
tion of the people was tempered or neutralized by no feel- 
ings of respect or even of fear. For though Archelaua 
dared to set public opinion a,t defiance at Jerusalem, he 
trembled at the displeasure of any Roman official — and the 
people knew it. Herod had been hated; Archelaus waa 
both hated and despised. The leading families in the me- 
tropolis, who, from their prominence and proximity, were 
the most exposed to witness as well as to suffer from, the 
weakness and vices of their mlcr, were unwearied in their 
efforts to get rid of a useless and most expensive pageant 
of royalty, that possessed not the slightest shadow of inde- 
pendence either at home or abroad* In Rome it licked 
the dust before the throne of Cscsar ; in Jerusalem li was 
the obsequioufl slave of every emiaaary or delegate of Au- 
gustus* The v&Bt e^tpenae of the court and eetabliahmentj 
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together with the pay of the numerous mercenaries, im- 
poverished Judea for the maintenance of an authority the 
people detested, and which, all-powerful through the sup- 
port of the foreigner against itB own people, waa all-pow- 
erless to protect that people against the insolenee and ra- 
pacity of foreign extortion. Accordingly the petitions of 
the Judeana that they might be freed from the tyranny of 
Archelaufl, and governed by the paternal power of Augus- 
tas himself, were numerous and continuoua ; and at length 
they were granted* 

Archelaus was summoned to Rome to defend him&elf; 
and BO little had he expected to be interfered with, that 
the messenger of Augustus found him absorbed in the 
pleasures of a great banquet. The complaints against him 
were inveatigated, probably with the predetermination to 
find him guilty. He was convicted of misgovemment, his 
sovereignty was declared forfeited, his property confiscated, 
and his person banished to Yienne, in modem France, 
ivhence he never returned. Judea was incorporated into 
the Boman province of Syria ; but as thia had been done 
at the request of the Judeans and in order to improve their 
condition, the imperial decree of annexation secured to 
the Jndeans the right of being governed within their own 
land by their own laws. What Rome considered as most 
important in the countries subject to her sway, was the 
exclusive possession of all military force, and the absolute 
disposal of the public property and revenue- So long as 
its sovereignty in these, its two principal features, remained 
undisputed, that is to say, so long as Rome could at its 
pleasure extort the last dollar and the last able-bodied man 
from every country dependent on her, the minor points 
(for so theemperorsgeDerallyconsidered them) of religion, 
manners, laws, prejudices, and internal government, were 
treated with much indulgence} though the tyranny of na- 
tion over nation continued in full force. Not only every 
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Roman official, but oTery Romfln, however low his <legroo 
autl abject his position, looked upon Limself anil oxacted 
the acknowledgment tbat he was, iTitrinsically aril in* 
aliecably, Euperior to the raoet eminent provincial, \7b0so 
property was only held in trust to satifify the exactions 
and exic^enciea of hia EnOmaD dominEitora. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Jndea a Bomoji proTince governed bj a procnratotv-State of parties 
acd seote — The aaaociation of Zealots: thdr prlrxciplea — Iha four 
first prot^nratorB : traffic with tho high-priegUj offife^-Ponliiia ^lato: 
hia oppressiro fldminiBtratioD — Cbristlanitj— CondltioiL of the JevB in 
Boma— Pilate disgraced — Caligula emperor; orders his Btatae to be 
worshipped in the temple of Jerusalem : the Jews refase tr> obey — 
Herod Agrippa : his singular changes of fortune ; hia high farovr 
with Cahgula : his visit to Aleiandiia^^Riots and massacre of Jews 
throughout Egj^pt — Philo the Jew: his mission to Caligula — Death of 
' the Emperor — H. Agnppa active in raising CEandiue to the Imperial 
throne — The kingdom of Judea re-established in favour of Agnppa ; 
his short reign and death : Judea i^ain a Roman province — The 
seven last procurator* : their rapacity — Claudina sacceedod by Nero — . 
Famine in Judea — Converwon to Judusm of lHal*8 King of Adiebeno 
and his family — IMsturbances in Jadea : brutality of the Boman soldiery : 
eiaaperation of the people : iufiucnce of tho Zealota : the Stca&pj-^ 
War with the Parthian^— Jews disfranchied at GeHarea: liota in Je- 
rusalem provoked by Gessius Florus^ the lost procorator: the peoplo 
overpower and slaughter the Boman garrison — Ceslina Qallns and the 
Komans repolHed with great loea: retreat from Jndea — General rising 
of the Judeans : Wak of iNDEPRNnsNCE — Ananns president of tJie 
general coimcil — Josephus governor of Qatilee — Flavins TespasLan and 
his BOQ Titus invade G-aUlee : eiege and capture of Jotapatha — Josephua 
snbmits to the Romans — Their successfol campaign and atrocities in 
Galile&^-Cinl war in Jerusalem ; triumph of the Zealots — Civil War in 
Borne : rapid suoeessioD of emperors ; election and final triumph of 
Vespasian — His son Titus lays siege to Jernaalem : obstinate defence : 
destruction of the temple and city — Total conquest and devastation of 
Jndea : wretched condition of the Jewish people. — From the year 6 till 
70 c. B, 

The artful syetem under which Augoatua govemedj and 
which conBistcd in disgutaing or concealing his imperial 
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despotism bj uplioldJag the forma of the Rotnan repuhlic, 
loft to the BcntLtc a acnablaricQ of its furmcr authority and 
iofluenco, without u.iiy real power. In accordance with tlilB 
system, all the provinces of the empire were divided into 
innieri.il, governed by Augustus dii'eotly, and senatorial, 
governed by the senate under the BupTeme authority of 
the emperor. All the frontier provmce&, vhich required 
military protection, were imperial. Syria waa a frontier 
province; and as Jmlea waa incorporated with Syria, it 
became burdened with ail the grievous weight of military 
exactionSj free quarters^ and a licentloua aoldiery. The 
internal administration was left io the bands of the groat 
Sanhedrin, at whose side stood a Roman officer by the 
title of procurator, whose duty it was to watch over the 
internal peace of the province, to collect the taxes, and 
who^ under the control of the pro-cooaul of Syria, waa to 
represent the Bupreuiacy of Ruiae. 

In tlio imperial provinces, the pro-consul waa the imme- 
diate represent ntivc of Augustus, and his powers were not 
unlike those of a Turhiah pacha, in the most despotic 
times. Thongh he administered justice and was chief of 
the civil government, the spirit of his oificc and functions 
was esaenlially military, atid he acknowlcilged no auperior 
but the emperor. The powers of the procurator were far 
more limited, as in reahty he was nothing more than a 
treaaury-agent. But the besetting ain of the Roman sys- 
tem of provincial administration waa that the native popu- 
lation of conquered provinces never ceased to remain ob- 
jects of distrust to Rome; and thia circumstance enabled 
aDy Roman official, however limited hia lawful powers 
might be, to become dp facto an unrestricted dictator. The 
slightest apprehenaiofl of public disturbance, the merest 
pretext of reaiatance to the collection of taxes, which auy 
provincial procurator chose to feign or to create, autharizL-d 
him to employ an armed force } and when onco the soldicra 
Vuu II, 31 
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were let loose, their commander became the ibirestramfld 
master of the lives and property of the unfortunate pro- 
vincials. Hence it became the private and personal in- 
terest of every commander that the province in which he 
bore sway should be not at peace, but disturbed, so as to 
entitle him to wield the discrettonary power of the sword, 
in order to enrich himself and his followers. The only 
cheek to his rapacity arose &om the personal character o£ 
the emperor, or firom the dread of rivals, who, by denounc- 
ing his malversations at Kome^ might supplant him in his 
office. 

Thirteen such procurators administered the affairs of 
Judea during the sixty years that intervened between the 
period of her becoming & Eoman province and the war of 
independence: and the career of these officials proves to 
what degree they were influenced by tbo character and 
conduct of the sovereigns they represented. Unfortunately 
for mankind and for Judea, tliese sovereigns were Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero — tyrants, madmen, fools, mon- 
sters, the most detestable the world had ever seen* 

We have already stated that the internal adminiBtration, 
according to the old laws, was left in the hands of the San- 
hedrin, so that something like a shadow of nationality was 
still permitted to exist. Its attendant was, unfortunately, 
the spirit of sectarianism, which had already been so fatal 
to Jadoa. During the reign of Herod, the Sadducee^^ 
identified with the house of Aristobulus 11. and the last 
Asmcnean — were oppressed and persecuted. With the 
fall of the Herod dynasty the Sadducees revived; indeed^ 
it was chiefly owing to their incessant denunciations 
and complaints that Archelaus had been deprived of his 
kingdom. 

The Pharisees, whose tenets Herod had professed to 
favour, had never been able to reconcile themselves to that 
Idumean, half-heathen usurper, with whom they had come 
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in collision on more occaeions than one,^*^ And though 
their atjtipathy to the Saiducces and their toneta remamed 
as strong as ever^ yet their hatred of the- Herodians over- 
Ciime thfiir dialite of the Sadducees, with whom they joined 
hand and heart in getting rid of Archelaus. Por the 
leaders of both parties, the chiefs of those great senatorial 
and sacerdotal families, to whom Augustus confided the 
internal administrn,tion, felt that, under the new arrange- 
ment, they would possess and enjoj a far greater degree 
of aecuritj and power than had fallen to their share under 
the Asmonean or Herodian'^ kings ; and indifferent them- 
aelvea to the dreams of patriotism, or to the phantom of 
national iadependencCj they fully expected that the people 
were equally indifferent. But the vary first act of the Ro- 
man aduiluistratioa ia Judea wus suQicieat to dispel their 
illuaiou ou thia subject, and lighted the eparka of populitr 
diacontent, which eventually, fanned by Roman oppression, 



■^ Bi?5idi!fl the diBtnrbHQoe caused bj the dcetnjctioD of the golden eagle, 
and ffliicb. wae the work of PbmiHeeB, Herod, on two ocoaaions, met with 
eerioua oppoBition from the leadpra of thatsect. The first vnfl ia tho 
BtivenWunth jt-ar of hl^ r-^i^, (U- o. t:. 20^) wlrnn, In consei^iieiice of the nu- 
muTQiie sDcrotcoaApiracif^e at work ogfiinjit hinij ho rccjuired the popic to 
tbke an onlli uf bdclity to hia ^er^on ; an exaction thnt ytas so &trciiauu^]y 
reHieted hj the Pharisoea, who* on tkls occasion, were jointd bj the Ea- 
fi<.'ne3, that Heroil wuh Torcvd to renonnoe Lis design. The seeood wan to- 
wnnl tho tmi of Lis mgii, (b- c- e. fi,) when Herod iiHued a Jecrce that 
tho JuJcaou fhuuld take na oath of firJolity to AugUBtua and hiomelf. 
SflTCL thousajid Pharisee heada of families refused otedionce, as Ike decree 
was coQtrarjtotheljiwof Moses. (Dent ira. 15.] Thrj were condemned 
Ui pay a heavy fine, whieh, however, tho wifo of Eerod'a broUier, Phe- 
roras. paid for them. 

" This defd^ntion which we find ooToral timoB in tbA hiatgrical baokfl 
oE the Christiau EcriptDrca, (Matthew ii. Iti; Mark iii. 6; xii. 13,) does 
□ot designate a religious sect, but a pohti^al party, adheieMta of the Hero- 
dian family, and intent lo restore the royalty of Judea in that dynafily, but 
Eubject ta the euprematiy of Eoine, 
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exactions, and superciliousness, burst forth into a flame 
tbat devoured temple, city, and people* 

In order to ascertain the exact capabilities of a proTince, 
the amount of its wealth and the number of its inbabitanta, 
tbe Romans compeHed every man to present himself and 
all tbe members of his family, ot household, before the 
taxing officer^ and at the same time to exhibit a minute 
and detailed description and account of his property. 
Ifow, tbe Jews considered tbe nambering or counting of 
tbe people as unlawful. The memory of the pestilence 
that had followed on the census taken in tbe reign of King 
David — and which was declared to have been the punish- 
ment of tbat sinful act — bad ever since then always acted 
on tbe fears of the people, who now were ready to riscj as 
one man, to resist the numbering. Moreover, the Jews 
looked upon the compulsory disclosure of their private 
affairs and possessions as the worst badge of slavery, to 
■which tbey never would submit. The eloquence and pru- 
dence of Joazar, tbe high-priest, however, assisted by the 
influence of the Sanhedrin, succeeded in preventing a 
general outbreak. 

Bat the more ardent spirits among the Jews, those who 
were most averse to foreign domination and most fervent in 
religious enthusiasm, bade defiance to all the efforts of the 
pacific conservatives, and determined to fight out the quar- 
rel between Jadea and Rome. Under the guidance and 
direction of Judah of Galilee — whom we have already 
spoken of as a pretender to royalty and a son of tbat 
Hezekiah whose murder had been tbe first-fruit of Herod's 
public life — and of Zadock, a learned Pharisee, who pos- 
sessed great influence over the minds of the common people, 
the malcontents formed a political association, which they 
designated as that of " the Zealots/* Old Mattathias, the 
father of the Maccabees, had used tbat word when, on his 
death-bedj he blessed and ezhorted bis sons, telling them, 
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'^BcyG KGnloCs for tlie law, ani encrifice jour lives for it." 
The voneratioTi in which his memory was htld gave ei de- 
gree of authority and evert of sanctity to the word which 
lie had used, and which, identifying his name "with that of 
the now asaociation, seemed to bestow his sanction on the 
purposes and principles of those who proclaimed themselves 
ready to carry out his dying injunction. 

The mciubors of the association were hound together by 
a fearful oath, and pledged themselves: — 1, To acknowledge 
God as the sole king of the Jewa and sovereign of their 
land. 2» Every temporal aulhority must be rejected, de- 
spised, and resiated, 3. All means are kwfii) that can bo 
employed to destroy the usurped domination of Rome. 4. 
Every member of the asaociatioQ binds himself readily and 
cheerfdly to lay down his own life, and to sacrifice the 
lives of all those who are dependent on him, in order to 
recover the liberty of the people, and to re-eatalliBh the sa- 
premacy of the Law of Moses, 5, Ho peace or truce shall 
ever be mado with the Romanaj or with those unworthy 
JcwQ who uphold the dotcstablo domination of Ilome. (Jo- 
sephua, Antif{., llh. xviii. cap- 1.) 

The first seat of this formidable asBociation was Galileo, 
at that time governed by the tetrareh Horod Antipas, 
a son of Herod the Great. There, dwelling in caverns 
amidat inn,cceflBible rocks, this bi^nd of outlaws, too feetle 
to wage open war against Rome, sought and found shelter. 
Thence, whenever a favourable opportunity offered, they 
sallied forth to plunder the posaesBioas of Rome, and of the 
friends of Rome, Wherever the people felt aggrieved by 
Roman rapacity or oppression, the Zealots were ready to 
fan the excitement into riot, and to hurry on the furious 
multitude to havoc and slaughter* Indifferent to the loss 
of life, intent solely on keeping alive the spirit of nation- 
ality and of hatred to foreign domiijation, the aesociation 
of the Zealots hade defiance to the power of Rome ', and, 

31* 
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Strong in the popular discontent, it grew with its groirtb, 
until thousandB and tens of thonsanda were bound hj the 
fearful oath of membership. 

The first Roman procurators in Judea, Coponius, Marcus 
Ambivius, and Anuius Ruifus, restrained bj the vigilant 
eye of Augustus, governed with prudence and moderation. 
Tiberius, the successor of Augustus, tbough an e^tecrable 
tyrant, was a man of ability and experience, HowcTer 
cruelly the rigour of hie despotism afflicted Rome and the 
Senate, however astute and ferocious his conduct was to 
all whom he saw cause to suspect, he was too wise to per- 
mit or to sanction crimes from which he derived no ad- 
vantage. The governors he appointed to command in the 
province knew that they were watched by the open eye 
of a severe master, whom no one could deceive ; and until 
the rise of his infamous favourite and minister, Sejanus, 
the provinces had no particular cause to complain of op- 
pression, f 

Tiberius, according to the testimony of Tacitus, (Anna!., 
lib, i. § Ixxx,,) was averse to the frequent change of officers 
in the provincial administrations. Suetonius (in Tib : 
§ sxsii.) tells us that the emperor Tiberius used to instrnct 
his lieutenants in the provinces to be like good shepherds, 
" who shear their sheep, hut do not skin them." His mo- 
tive for not frequently changing his officers is preserved by 
Josephus, who relates that Tiberius used to compare the 
provinces administered by Roman governors to a man that 
had been wounded and stunned, and on whose bleeding 
wound a swarm of flies had settled- "If," said the emperor, 
*< these flies, who have sucked their fill, be driven away from 
the prostrate and defencelesB body, they will infallibly b© 
followed by a second swarm equally numerous, but far 
more greedy and tormenting, because impelled by hunger/' 
Accordingly, during the twenty-three years that Tiberius 
reigned, not more than two procurators succeeded each 
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other in Jadco- The first of theae, Valerius Gratus, hold 
office tliirteen years, nnd tho grontost culogium on hia ad- 
niinHtration is, that history records no popular outbreak in 
Jndea while he remained at the head of affairs. 

Gratus seems, iodeed, to havn directed his attention 
chiefly to the carrying on a lucrative traffic with the dig- 
nity of high^prieat^ which he bealowed and resumed with- 
out cause, and in apparently the most capricious manner, 
though in reality hia own interest was the guide whom in- 
variably he consulted. The precedent established by He- 
rod, of conferring the high- priesthood during the king's 
pleasure, was likewise acted upon by Arcbelaus, And as 
the Roman procurators succeeded to the executiye preroga- 
tives of the Herodian kings, tliey soon discovered that the 
discretionary disposal of this bighT lucrative, ani much 
coveted office placed in their hands a means of quietly en- 
riching tbemselveSi while, at the same time, they secured 
the support and good word of the chief Jewish dignitary 
for the time being- This traiEc at last grew eo shnmolcaa 
that the Talmud rolatos how Martha, tho daughtor of Bee- 
thoSj gave King Agrippa IL two largGmeaflureafuII of golden 
dinars, in order to procure the high-priesthood for her be- 
trothed, -Joshua ben Ganila.^^ 

These removable high-priests of the last period of the 
second temple, the corruption bymeaoa of which they ob- 

^ Marttia 'wna a mdcnr, and lb fiUCh could Dot bo lantuLlj cspciiiaed hy 
the higb-uricBtd (Levit. xxi, H.} In tho cufiQ of Ju^huo. bca Gjiuda^ haw- 
evor. his mnrrin.Ee with ii, widow — thfl first of the Itinil pvflr oontrariocJ by 
a high-pri«st — waa hold to be viiUd, n.^ he had been botrDtb«d to bur pre- 
Tions to his appoiatmciii to the highest eacerdotnl dignity. Hia prcdccca- 
Eor iQ the office, Jeehuaog ben Dnmnm, irritated at being sapplantcd hj 
3'Iartba*0 Koli, rDfusod, bQomise of thli marriage, to rocogiu^ tlio vftlidLtj- 
of Jor^hui'a appiiintinent. Th^ oonaeqiii^nc^e wa«, thnt r Hurt of uLvil war 
was fui' li ttmti carriud nn witliin thn strewts of .leniaalcni. by the retaia- 
cn uf the rival higb-pneats supportod by hirad buiUes aad ruSaas, lutil 
the party of ben Gamla preroihtd. 
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tuned office, the cringiDg meanness and supple sycophancy 
to which they stooped in order to bold it, provoke the nt- 
iDost indignation of the Talmud, which preserves several 
interesting anecdotes, respecting the eager competition 
with which rival candidates outbid each other. In one 
sweeping expression of condemnation (Yeroshalmi tr. Yo- 
mah, fo. 1) the Talmud contrasts these pontiffs of the second 
temple with their predecesBors in the first, or Solomon's 
temple, applying to them respectively the two halves of 
Proverbs s. 27 : " The fear of the Lord prolongeth days." 
<( These are the high-priests of the first temple^ where the 
son invariably succeeded hia father, and eighteen digni- 
taries only held office from the consecration to the dettrac- 
tion of the temple." "But the days of the vricked are 
ahortened." (« These are the bigh-priests of the second 
temple, in number above eighty,^ of whom many did not 
hold office a whole year, because they bonght the dignity 
for money." 

The high-priestly robea and ornaments were deposited 
under locks and bolts in a fire-proof vault of the castle 
Antonia, garrisoned by the Romans. And seven days bo- 
fore each one of the great annual festivals, the procurator 
caused these precious insignia of office to be carried to that 
pontiff, whom he thereby invested with the dignity of high- 
priest. The period immediately preceding the investiture 

u^^This number of eighty oeems aoiaewhat exaggerated. jTor, dedootioa 
made of the foiirteeo pre-ABmeneui Mgh-priesta, of whom only thre« vrej« 
iUegitimate, and of the oine Asmoneass who preserved ihe Bucoea^on. ha 
ltd poxitf T there will remua fifty-aevea for Ihe centarj from the aoceaaioa 
of Herod to the throne dU the deBtmctioti of the temple. Nevertheleav, 
this Dumber given by the Talmud approximates nearer to the tmih ihui 
that of twentj-eight glren bj Josephoa, who^ however, does not enier into 
particiUars ; and who, notwithstanding the endeavonr to be very eiaet, 
leaves many an hiatus that plainly indicates a much greater aumher of 
faactiooaiiea ^an he gives, "—'^on^ Monaiatchriflt DecembeTp 1862, 
p. 588. 
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wag one of iDusymtngiiej in which rival candidates raised the 
price against eacK other. While one aont his aor to tho pro- 
curator with a large measure full of Bilver coin, another aent 
a similar mcELsiire full of gold pieces ; and as the succeaa- 
fal buyer knew on what terma he had obtained the dignity, 
and hew brief his tenure was likely to prove, he lost no 
time in making the most of hia purchase, appointing hia 
sons and nephews to the various subordinate but very lu- 
crative offices in the temple administratioDj and sending hia 
servants and bondmen to scour the country, burst open 
the granaries, and forcibly take possession of the tithes, in 
the name of Che high-priest. 

Thus, the inferior priests were robbed of their income, 
and the land^owners were deprived of their right to beaLow 
their tithes on any priest they chose. So unpopular did 
these practices render these high-puieata^ not only with 
the pooplfij but even with the inferior priests, ttat the Tal- 
mud, embodying the traditions of public opinion, only men- 
tions two of the higb-pricata in terms of praise. One of 
them was the Joshua ben Gamla of whom we have already 
spoken, and who Cierted himself greatly in promoting edu- 
cation by eatablishiog schools throughout the country. 
The second was Eliaba ben Fabi, who stood up for the 
rights of the land-owners, and of the inferior priests, and 
by that means became so beloved that at his nomination 
the people cbaunted the 7th verse of the 24th Ppalm, with 
the variation, i^Lift up your heads, ye gates, that Eliaba 
hen Fabi may enter." 

This, however, happened long after the removal of GratuSj 
the wholesale dealer in high-priesthoods, who, in fact, and 
notwitbBtanding the caprice and arbitrary selfishness with 
which he disposed of the office, seouis to have inlroducod 
the practice of confining the choice within five principal sa- 
cerdotal fuiaillea, probably those best able to pay- Theao 
were: 1, the houBo of Fabi; 2, tho Louse of Bcethos; 
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8, the house of Kantheras; ^4, the house of Kamyth; 
ftnd 5, the house of Anan, a member of which, according 
to Josephua, had not oulj in his own person held the office 
of high-prieat for a considerable period, but also enjoyed 
the rare good fortune that his fire bohb, Bucceesively, were 
appointed to the same dignity. 

The general characterlstica of four of these houses, and 
the manner in which they administered the affairs of the 
temple, is briefly, but most fitrikingly, expressed in the 
Talmud, tr. Pesahhim, fol. 57 : " Concerning them and the 
like of them," Abba Saul said, in the name of Joseph ben 
Ohanin, ^<I am grieved at the house of Boethos with its 
bludgeons ; I am grieved at the house of Anan with its 
whispered denunciations ; I am grieved at the house of 
Kantheras with its libels; I am grieved at the house of 
Fabi with its fists. The high-priests appoint their sons 
treasurers, and tbeir sons-in-law captains of the temple, 
while their servants ill use the people and treat it to club- 
law." 

That conduct such as here ascribed to the hlgh-priestly 
familiesmust eventually bare rendered these dignitaries not 
only unpopular in Jerusalem, but hateful to the landed pro- 
prietors and country people generally, is proved by the fact 
that during the war of independence the rage of the people 
was equally implacable against those throe powers whose 
aggressions had become unbearable: — the Romans, who 
robbed the people of their freedom ; the house of Herod, 

^According to Joaephua, (Autiq-f xx^S, 11,) the house of Kiintlieraf WM 
aJao koowD by the name £abi. Franbel (in Loc^ Cit. p, 592] anggeBla 
that the CHJapliaa (Joseph Ben Caiaphae) of tha CbristJan Sciiptores be- 
longed to this family. AccordiDg to the Talmnd, (tr^ Yomah^ foL 50,) thtt 
horise of Kamyth derived ita name from a pious matron, whose aeven. sona 
succeaswely wore the insignia of the high-prieathood- This house ia not 
named in Abba Saul's reproof, and only two of its members are kaown by 
name ; Simon, celebrated for the inuneme inze of his hondj and Joseph^ 
irho wae appointed and depoMd by Herod the Tetr&roh. 
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■who robbed the nation of its honour ; and the sacerdotal 
aristocracy, that robbed religion of its sanctity, TLe choice 
of a high-pricat, which in the laat daja of the temple foil 
on an obacure stonecutter^ Simon of Chabta, was a bo- 
lemn protest pronounced by the moral feeling and indigna- 
tion of the people against the twofold deaecration by 
which ambition and corruption degraded an office that 
should be most sacrod. 

GratuB, whose wholesale traffic ^as quietly conducted, 
waa recalled to make room for a procurator of a Tery dif- 
fercQt diapostion. ffheu, bj the unlimited fayour of the 
emperorj Sejanas rose to power, his policy induced him to 
place in office throughout the provinces creaturea of bis 
own, and altogether dependent on him. Such was Pontius 
Pilate, during ten years procurator of Judea, (27 to 37 
c. Eh,) a man who has gained for himself a dreadful im- 
mortality, and whom Jewish and Christian history alike 
brand with uudyiug iufamy. He was the first among tlio 
procurators ^ho made the Judeans feel the full bitteruess 
of Roman sapremacy, whoae acta of oppression goaded 
them on to exasperation, and who then punished their ex- 
asperation by fresh acts of cruelty and opprossion. 

Some derive hia origin from Pontua, the kingdom of the 
great Mithjd dates, whence his name Pontius; hia surname, 
Pilatus, was probably derived from his skill in throwing 
the spear, pilum or ptla* He is said to have been a native 
of Rome or Italy; the legends of the Middle Ages made 
him a native of Gaul, (modern France,) and name Vienne, 
on the Rhone, aa his birthplace. In that town and its 
environs they long showed, and perhaps still point out, the 
ruins of a tower and pleasure-house^ said to have been hia 
patrimony. (Salvador, Domination Somainej vob i, p. 428.) 

The very first act of hia adminiatration was an earnest 
to the Judeane of what they had to expect at hie hands. The 
Jews, iu their abhorrence of idolatry, permitted no images 
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of aDj kind, whether Hculptiired or painted, to be exhibited 
to public view and admiration, The Koman Btandarde 

were adorned with portraits of the reigning emperor; but 
as the procurators knew with what horror the Jews would 
look upon these portraits, planted in the citj of the temple, 
the predeeeBSora of Pontius bad hitherto respected the feel- 
ings and the prejudicca of the people, and never introduced 
other than plain white standards in Jemgalem. Pilate, 
however, had come to Judea with the determination to 
create troubles as a means of acquiring riches. He there* 
fore ordered the embroidered standards to he, furtively 
and by night, marched into Jeruaalem, 

The Bight of the imperial image in the holj city caused 
tbe greatest rage and consternation among the people; 
while some wept over the profanation and insult to their 
religion, others stormed at this open violation of their 
rights and outrage on their feelings. Crowds of Jews 
hurried to Cesarea, the procurator's of&cial residence, and 
urged him to remove the offensive images. Seven days he 
reaiated their entreaties, and at length, growing tired, of 
their importunities, be ordered all the Jews to asaemble 
on the race-course. There he cauaed them to be sur- 
rounded by his troops, and then, mounting a rostrum, he 
told the\n that unleaa they instantly returned to JeruHa* 
Icm^ he would order his cohorts to charge and cut them 
down. But to these Jews death was leas terrible than 
what they deemed idolatry — not one stirred from the apot. 
Throwing themselves prostrate on the ground, they bared 
their breasts, and exclaimed they would rather die than 
return to witneaa the desecration of the holy city. This 
waa a degree of paasive resistance which Pilate was not 
prepared to encounter. Stem and Roman as he was, he 
dared not carry out his threat. Fortunately, some dele- 
gates from the leading families of Jerusalem, bearera of a 
considerable sum of money, made their way to him at thui 
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moment of sob p ease ; and, as he ttaa had gained his ob- 
joct, monejj he appeared to relent, and, in pitj for the 
obstinate prcjudieea of the peoplo, he ordered the offensive 
standards to be removed from Jpnisiilem, 

On this occasion no blood vas shed; but aome time 
afterward the procurator began to construct au aqueduct, 
tlie cost of which he determined to defraj out of the tem- 
ple treasury; and as he htmself formed all the estimates 
and rendered account to no one, the people not only ac- 
cused him of peculation, but aome of the mob burst out 
in bitter invectives against him, as he was seated on his 
tribunal, Pilate must have expected some such outbreak, 
for he had ordered a number of his soldiers, armed, but 
wearing the garb of peaceful civilians, to mix among the 
crowd. At a preconcerted signal his ferocious legionaries 
began to butcher the people right and left* The innoceut 
were cut down with the guilty, aud some hundreds of 
Uvea were lost* 

Such scones boeame of froquenc ocourrenoo; Joaopbua 
and tbe Talmud enumerate sovcraL Luko (xlii. 1, 2) 
speaks of a tumult in which some Galileans were pursued 
by the Romans into tlio very courts of the temple and 
slHiightored round tlie nittr, so that their blood mixed 
with that of the sacrifices. In all these tumults ^he Gali- 
leans acted a conspicuous part, for their country was the 
stronghold of the Zealots* The ruler of Galileej the te- 
trarch Herod Antipas, was altogether unable to curb or 
restrain his exasperated subjects. The procurator Pilate, 
therefore, look upon himself to exercise his authority in 
Galilecj which led to much ill-will between the two 
grandees. 

It was during the administration of Pontius Pila.te that 
the events relates! iu the historical books of the Christian 
Scriptures are said to have occurred, and it was from be- 
fore Ilia tribunal that the founder of the Christian faith 

Vol. 1L 3^ 
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was led forth to exocution. We do not feel called upon 
to enter into this subject, for, at its origin, and daring its 
infancy, Christianity has no claim on the attention of the 
Jewish historian. It is in its day of power, when, full- 
grown, it chooses to abuse its strength and to emulate the 
worst deeds of those varnished Pharisees whom its founder 
BO justly condemns* It is then that Christianity enforces its 
painful claim on the relnctant notice of him who relates the 
tear-bedewed and blood-stained events of the Jewish history. 

In his vexatious and cruel administration, Pilate ap- 
pears to have relied on the support — promised or implied 
— of Sejanus; nor was it till after the fall of his patron 
that the procurator of Judea lost his office. Sejanus bit- 
terly hated the Jews* Until he rose to power, Judaism 
enjoyed the special protection of the Csesars, and the Jewa 
at Rome formed a flouriflhing community, numbering eight 
thousand souls, chiefly residing in the suburb of Janiculum, 
across the Tiber. Some historians assert that Jews were 
first brought to that metropolis by Pompey after his oon- 
quest of Jerusalem. But it does not appear that, in ad- 
dition to the family of Aristobulus II,, Pompey carried 
with him to Home any number of Jews sufficiently great 
to account for the *' multitude" complained of by Cicero, 
in his defence of Flaccus, tBree years after Pompey'a re- 
turn ; especially as these clamorous Jews, so busy in the 
public assemblies, must have been freemen, and may have 
been residents of Rome, We have, however, already (vol. 
i. p. 394) stated the reason for assuming that, probably, 
Jews were first brought to Rome by the SUician pirates 
full aeveuty years before Pompey's triumph ; a space of 
time more likely to produce a multitude, than the couple 
of years between Pompey's return and Cicero's speech. 

This Jewish community in Rome contained men who 
appear to have lived on a footing of intimacy with the 
celebrities of the Angustan age. Horace himself (lib, i. 
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sat, 7) liaa imiaortalized hia quickwitted but tantalizing 
fi'icnJ, Fuacua the Jew. M, Salvaftfir justly remarks that 
tho familiar manoor in which Horace alludes to Jewiab ob- 
servaoces pi'oves that theae observances must have hoon well 
l<uuwn to the Romans, (Dottimation Romaine, vol, i. 37H.) 

Tho religion of Rome vaa ictimately corniected with 
the state, and '^part and parcel of the law of tho land." 
It viewed with no friendly eje the worship of the many 
new and intrusive divinities with which the cotiqnered 
provinces inundated the great metropolis. The law which 
declared unlawful meetings — *' collegia Utictta' — to he trea- 
sonable, was applied, and its penalties enforced, againat 
all public foreign worship. Judaism formed the sole 
aad honourable exceptioa, Josephua (Antiq., lib. xiv» cap, 
10) quotes from a decree of the Dictator, Julius Cieaar, 
that " though the coaanl, Caius Ctesar, had strictly pro- 
hibited religioua conventicles in the city, (Rome,) ihe Jeffs 
itluue bad bt:en exempted bj name from that decree.*' 
Augustus confirmed this important right to them. He 
also caused them to be included in the public distribution 
of rooncy and provisiona ■which at certain seaaona he be- 
stowod on tho people : and directed that whenever the day 
of distribution fell on their Sabbaths, the Jews were to 
receive their share on the day following. 

Of all these rights and privileges they were deprived by 
Sejanns, who forbade their public worship in Rome, ban- 
ished numbers of them from the city, and sent four thou- 
sand of their young men to perish in the isle of Sardinia, 
where the climate in summer was considered pestileatial. 
After his death the persecution ceased; and Tiberius, by 
special decree, restored all their rights, (Philo.j Legat., ad 
Cajum, p» lOlj c) 

The closing act of Pilate's administration in Judea was 
in keeping with the whole of his previous conduct. Super- 
stitious S[LUJLhntan!i having been persuaded by an imposter 
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that Moses had formerly buried sacred vessels on the holy 
iDOantain of Gerizim, a number of them met with the in- 
teotioo of ascending the monntain to dig for these vessels. 
They had committed no breach of the peace; but as they 
had assembled without permission, and were armed, Filate 
chose to consider their meeting as a riotous or dangerous 
asBembty, and caused their bivonac, near the village of 
Tirathaba, to be attacked by horse and foot. A great 
Dumber were killed, many more were made prisoners. 
Among these, Pilate selected every man of note and pro- 
perty, and ordered them to be beheaded, without mercy or 
delay, and their possessions, as well as those of the other 
prisoners, and of the slain in the attack, to be confiscated. 

The Samaritans complained of this massacre to the pro- 
consul of Syria, Vitelhus — the father of the glutton who 
subsequently became emperor. This officer, Pilate's su- 
perior, had the year before (35 c. E.) visited Jerusalem, 
and gained the good-will of the people, not only by a re- 
mission of taxes, but even in a higher degree by confiding 
the custody of the pontifical garments — which till then had 
been intrusted to the Eoman garrison in the caatle of An- 
tonia — to the high-priest, Jonathan ben Anan, whom he 
had appointed after removing Caiaphas from that high 
dignity, 

VitelHus examined the complaint of the Samaritans, and, 
as he had become convinced of the rapacity and misrule of 
Pilate, he appointed Marcellus to the office of procurator, 
and ordered Pilate forthwith to repair to Rome to defend 
his conduct. Pilate had held office during ten years of 
great popular discontent and disturbance. On his arrival 
in Italy he found the Emperor Tiberius dead, and hia grand- 
nephew, Caius, surnamed Caligula, seated on the throne. 
The cause against Pilate was never publicly tried; but it 
is said that be was sent into banishment to Yienne, iu 
France, by some sold to have been the place of his nativity, 
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and that there lie committed auieide. la the envirooa of 
Lucomo, EL town m SwitzorliLod, a lake and raouutain bear 
the Qame of Piiate ; and a legend of the Middle Ages relates 
)iow the e-c-proeurator of Judea, nfter having liyed some 
time as a hermit nn the monntain, sought a grave beneath 
the waters of the lake- 

The Emperor Oaius, better kLOwn as Caligula — a name 
branded with the never-ceaaing abhorrence of mankind — 
ascended the throne from which assassination had removed 
his predecessor, and which he himself occupied as a mad- 
man. The immense power possessed by a Roman emperor, 
the weight of moral responsibility resulting from that poa- 
eesston, and the unceasing danger by whicli it was attended^ 
proved too great a burden for most minda. The reign of 
Caligula opened with the most auspicious expectations* 
His father, Germanieus, had teen the favourite of the Ro- 
man world ; lua eon was beloved aa hia representative. Sue- 
tonius relates that the public joy was evidenced by upward 
of one hundred and sisty thousand aoimala being sacrificed 
in the various tcmploa ns offerings for hia prosperity, and 
ID thanksgiving for hia accession ; andj during the firat fow 
nioiUbs^ Caligula SL'emed to deserve the love of his people. 
But gradually hia mind became depraved and diseased to 
that degree, that on one occasion^ when in the theatre, the 
Bpeetators did not share bis opinion, he was heard, in a 
transport of rage, to exclaim : ** Would to heaven that the 
Roman people had but one head, that I might cut it off 
at one blow/' (Suetonius, in Caium Caligul, § 29,) 

The predominatiog idea in his mind was to carry out to 
the fullest extent the new worship introduced by Augustus, 
that of the reigning emperor, the man-god* Tiberius had 
modL'stly resigned his divine honours to his preducessorj 
Augustus; but, nevertheless, the principle that the em- 
peror hiid the right to be worshipped as a god was solemnly 
confirmed during hia reign. Eleven citizens in Asia ap- 

33* 
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peared before tte senate in eager competition for the priyi- 
lege of erecting a temple to Tiberius. Two of these citieg, 
Ephesus and Miletua, were at once excluded from the com- 
petition, becaase the worship of Diana in the first-named 
city, and of Apollo in the second one, were too r^owned 
and absorbing to allow of due veneration for the godhead 
of Tiberius. (Tacitus, Annal., lib, iv, § 56.) 

This circutQBtance had produced a strong impreasion <m 
the memory of Caligula, who determined that the supre- 
macy of his worship should supersede every other religion. 
As emperor, he took precedence of all monarcha and rulers 
of the known world; as god, he insisted on enjoying the 
like precedence in every temple throughout his empire. 
Accordingly, he compelled the Greeks to send him the 
most beautiful and celebrated statues of the greater gode, 
and, among them, the Olympian Jupiter. From all these 
m^terpieces of art the emperor removed the heada, and 
placed his own bust upon the mutilated statues. Through- 
out the wide extent of the Roman world the orders of the 
man-god were enforced with all the fear and trepidation 
which arose from the ungovernable rage into which, aawaa 
well known, the emperor was thrown by the slightest reaiat- 
ance offered to his divine supremacy. 

To most of the Gentile nations a divinity more or lees 
made no great difference. While numerous cities rivalled 
each other iu the excessive zea\ of their adulation, men of 
mind — whether they laughed at the folly or regretted the 
impiety of the emperor — never attempted to dispute or to 
disobey the imperial command. la Jerusalem, however, 
Galigula^B claim to divine honours caused the greatest con- 
sternation ; for, to the Jews, it was a question of life or 
death. If Jerusalem had permitted a godhead of flesh 
and blood to invade its temple, under any pretext whatever, 
it would at once have renounced its most sacred mission. 
Had the Jews quailed before the imperial madman-god^ 
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til cy would Imvo betrayed nliko tlicir ancostors and their 
poBt<>rity ; tltey would have proved faithless alike to ths 
one God of heaven and of earthj and to the future deati- 
tilea of all mankind. 

When Cnligula'fl ninndato, requiring Ma image to be 
placed in the temple, reached Jerusalem, Vitcllius had 
already roajgned hia functions aa governor of Syria. Hia 
Buccesaor, Pctroniua, a kind-hearted and clcar-headed man, 
soon perceived how difficult it would be to obtain obe- 
dience from the Jews, even if force were employed agninst 
them- Throughout the wbole of Judea every species of 
labour and occupation ceased — the iminiDence of the danger 
absorbed every other consideration. Crowds repaired to 
Ptolemais, where the governor sojournedj to entreat him, 
prostrate and with streaming eyes, not to persevere in a 
design which mast load to the utter destruction of Judea ; 
while others JedareJ that it was only on streams of blood 
that the imperial image could be brought to the temple- 
Petroiiiua hesitated; he saw the dn.nger of driving to ex- 
tremities & people so widely apread, ao powerful, and, on 
this qucstioBj so uoaniraoua and detenninci^, aa wcro the 
Jows ; he, therefore, delayed from week to wcckj and 
from month to mouthy to carry oat tho orders he liad 
received. 

But such was not the ease in Alexandria. Already, the 
year before, a dangerous conflict had been on the point of 
breaking out between the Jevrish and Gentile inhabitants 
oF that city. The ill-wiU between the two was not yet ex- 
tinct. The heathens knew to a certainty that the Jews 
would not Bubmit'to have the image of the emperor intro- 
duced into their places of worship. They were equally 
certiin that the emperor would uphold those who upheld 
his godhead. An attack on the Jewish quarters was the 
consequence; pillage and massacre went hand-in-hand; 
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while the Roman governor, Aviliua Flaccua." already out 
of favonr with the emperor, did not dare to incur hia fur- 
ther displeasure by checking the zeal of his worshippers. 
The spirit of Antiochus Epiphanea seemed once more to 
fitalk abroad, so fearful were the atrocities conjmitted 
against the Jews by the mob of Alexandria, which were 
not speedily forgotten, and which, after a lapse of time, 
were as fearfully avenged. 

The Jews of Egypt who escaped or survived the mas- 
sacre hastened to send a delegation to the emperor to im- 
plore his clemency and protection. At the head of the 
deputation they placed one of the great luminaries of the 
learning and of the religious and moral philosophy of that 
epoch, the celebrated Philo, whose writings have so often 
been put into requisition by the fathers of the Christian 
Church. He has left an account of this audience which 
Caligula granted to the Egypto-Jewish deputation, interest- 
ing, because of the particulars into which it enters, and 
which show us how imbecile and ridiculous was the dreaded 
emperor of Borne. After a lengthened interview, during 
which the emperor ran from one apartment to another, 
gave a multitude of orders to his attendants, and asked 
questions without deigning to hear the replies, he at length 
dismissed the trembling delegates with the remark, "These 
people are less wicked than unhappy and senseless in that 
they do not believe in my divine nature." Though Cali- 
gula thus seemed to relent, it is certain that he resumed 

*' At Tflutyro, in Egypt, a monnmeat has lately befln discovered apoa 
wbich the Dame of Aulua ATilias Flaccaa has be«n defaced, apparently by 
the Tiolence of popular indignation. (Letronne^ Rccveil d'inKripIioiu 
Grecquta H Loiinn d'E'jyjrU^ p. 88,) M, Salvador is of opinion that thia 
fact uttcsta tltc TODgcanco tbo Jowa iaflictcd on the memory of o, Tuan yiha, 
botb aelJTely and by hid inactivity, had caused them much harm, and 
vrhoae nkUoouduct aa govoruor of Egjpt was punished, %.t°Aj with haniEh- 
ment and confiacation of the richea he had ao rapaciooely accumulated, 
and, finally^ after due invoatigation, with death. 
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tliG intention of placing his imago in the temple at Jcrn- 
BalGm ; and so exasperated was he againat Petroniua for 
presuming to hesitate, tlint he seiit nn order to thnt gover- 
r\r>v to despatch himaelf. Fortimat^l/, Oahgiila himftelf 
WEia Jeapatehcd in time to preyent either of hia mischievous 
orders from taking effect, 

Tlio madman Caius was succeeded by his undo Claudius, 
the fool. Among those who, after the dcstrucdou of Ca- 
ligulitj were most active in securing the throne to Claudius, 
was Herod Agrippa, a son of Ariatohulus, and grandson 
of Herod the Great by the Asinojiean Mariamne. This 
prince had met with vicissitudes so strange, and had ex- 
perienced Eo untny changes of fortnne, tbat the events of 
his life would Furniah materials for an interesting romance- 
Educated at Kome, and on terms of intimacy with the 
prnn;ea of the imperial fiiuiily, he had been a favourite and 
compaoioE of DruauSj the boh of the Emperor Tiberius. 
Profiiac in his expenditure, and Tain of his royat lineage, 
Agrlppii Boon exhaufltod his slender patrimony, and had 
contracted debts to an enormous amount, when the un- 
timely death of Druaus induced his father Tiberiua to re- 
move from Rome all tho comprtniona t>f the decensed whoso 
presence only reminded him of hia loss. Agrippa returned 
to Judea a ruined man, shut himself up for a time in a 
dilapidated old ca&tle in Idumea, where he suffered the 
extreme of distress, became a dependent on the charity of 
his family^ and when ho could no longer endure the humi- 
liations with which they accompanied their gifts, a hanger- 
on of the Roman governor of Syria. 

Weary of sating the bread of poverty and dependence, 
he once more repaired to Rome, was kindly received by 
Tiberius, renewed his former intimacy with Caligula, and, 
on tlie strength of his supposed favour at court, once more 
found credit with the usurers of Rome. One day, how- 
ever, as Agrippa wag taking a ride with CaliguU, he ut- 
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tered the very natural wish that tte old emperor Trould 
die and make room for hig friend. Hie words were over- 
heard by the charioteer, who denounced him, and Agrippa 
iraa thrown into priflon, where he remained six months, 
-uncertain as to what might be hia fate. When Tiberius 
was taken ill, it Boon became known in Borne, and his ra- 
pidly increasing debility left no doubt of his speedy dis- 
solution. But no one dared to speak of his illness, lest an 
unguarded word might attraot the attention of his nnmerous 
spies. One day, while Agrippa was conversing with the 
keeper of the prison, a freedman of the Herodian prince 
suddenly entered, and with an air of mystery told him in 
Hebrew, "the lion is dead." Agrippa involuntarily burst 
out into an exclamation of joy, and when the keeper as- 
certained the cause, he complimented the prince on his 
impending change of fortune. 

The keeper, anxious to gain the favour of his prisoner, 
even went so far as to invite him to dinner in his own 
private apartment. But while they were at table, intelli- 
gence arrived that Tiberius was recovered from his syncope 
and on his way to Rome. The vile time-serving jailer be- 
came alarmed, and, rushing on Agrippa, he taxed him with 
falsehood and treason, hurried him away from the table, 
and caused him to be loaded with heavy chains. Fortu- 
nately for Agrippa, the accession of Calignla was not de- 
layed, for though the old emperor, after being reported 
dead, had rallied, recovered his speech, and called for food, 
he was not permitted to live. Alarmed for bis own safety, 
and for that of all those who had bailed Gains Caligula as 
emperor, the chief of the Pretorian guards, Macron, 
adopted a sudden resolution, and caused the old tyrant to 
be stifled. 

One of the first acta of Caligula, as emperor, was to re- 
lease his friend Agrippa from prison. Exchanging the 
chains of iron, with which that prince had been loaded^ 
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for others of equal weight in gold, Caligula olotliod Lim in. 
purple, place<l a diadem on hie Load, and, proclaiming him 
KojO, bestowed on him the tetrarchiea north of Judoa as 
fi»r us the Lohanon. It was the presencG of Agrippa at 
Alexiindria, on bis return from Romo to his kingdom, vhicli 
had caused the first tumult in that city, the Egyptians being 
envious that the Jews should have a king and eemblance of 
independence while they themselves had none; and blood- 
shed was only prevented by Agrippa's hurried departure. 

On his next visit to Rome the Hebrew king had ex- 
erted all his inSuence with Caligula to induce him to 
forego hie design of placing his image in the temple^ and 
had even for a time succeeded- 13ut the capricious 
Caligula soon resumed his purpose, and Agrippa was ia 
danger of ihe imperial displeasure, when Caligula perished. 
Tbe senate for an instant felt the revival of its pristine 
spirit, and began to talk of restoring the ancient republic 
and its form of government. But the day of freedom was 
forever gone for these degenerate Roraana; and chiefly 
through tho influence and diplomacy of Agrippa, hia oM 
crony, Claudius, wug reeogniaed emperor. To reward him 
for bis really impurtant servicea, C^audiufl roconfltructed 
and bestowed upon him the kingdom of Judea, such aB with 
all its depcndenciefl it had been possessed by his grand- 
father, Herod the Great, and enlarged by the tetrarchy 
of Abilene- (41 c. e.) Claudius entered into a solemn 
alliance with the new king, issued several decrees in favour 
of the Jews, and at the request of Agrippa bestowed tho 
kingdom of Cbalcis on his brother Herod. Agrippa even 
obtained the honours of the consulship, and his brother 
was appointed prietor, whicL entitled both to a seat in the 
senate — a dignity at that time still revered as the highest 
on earth, nest to the emperor. 

On lis return to Judea, Agrippa was well received by 
hia new subjecla; for, though tho repreaentative of tbe 
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hated house of Herod, he was also a desefrndant of the 
honoured and cheriehed Aemonean race. Agnppa was 
sincerelj attached to bis religioB, and anxious for the wel- 
fare of hiB country and people. He enlarged JeruaaJem 
by buHding a new quarter on tbe north side of the city, 
which he called Bezetha, and which, having fortified^ ho 
wUhed to join to the old city by surrounding the whole 
with a strong wall, which, added to tbe fortifications 
already erected, would have rendered Jerusalem impreg* 
nable. This wall, however, he conld not erect without per- 
mission obtained from Rome, which, accordingly, he soli- 
cited ; but the governor of Syria so forcibly represented 
the danger to Roman sopremacy of this undertaking, which 
had already proceeded to some eitent, that peremptory 
orders were given to desist from tbe work. Agrippa did 
not long survive this disappointment, but died at Cesarea^ 
after having reigned over the tetrarcbiea seven, and over 
all Judea three years- (44 c. e.) 

His death was bitterly lamented by the Jews, who un- 
der his government had enjoyed peace and prosperity, and 
been freed from the onerous preseoce of Roman ofEiciaU 
and licentious legionaries. This last circumstance will 
probably explain why the Roman garrison at Cesarea in- 
dulged in extravagant demonstrations of joy at his death. 
Indeed, so brutal and outrageously indecent had been the 
conduct of the legionaries, that the emperor Claudius de* 
termined to remove them out of the country — a determina- 
tion which that weak-minded emperor, unfortunately for 
Judea, allowed himself to be dissuaded from carrying into 
effect. The Greek inhabitants of Cesarea and Sebaste, 
unwilling to be the subjects of a Jewish king, also publicly 
testified their joy at the demise of King Agrippa. Clau- 
dius had promised him that his son should succeed to his 
kingdom ; but as that prince, Agrippa IL, was only seven- 
tMtn years of age, he was deemed too young for so import- 
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ant a truBt. Tho ompororj tlicroforo, roatorod tlio fitato 
of things that had existed in Judea previous to the reign 
of Agrippa I., and appointed Cu&pins Fadus procutator, 
while Herod, King of Chalcis, wns placed nver the temple 
and treasury, i^ith power to appoint high-pripstfl, 

During the short adminiatration of Fadus, Judea was 
visited with a severe famine, aad the Bufferings of the peo- 
ple were extreme- They were, however, liberally assisted 
by laatea, King of Adialene, and his mother, Helena, both 
proselytea to Judjiism. This king, a fendalory of tho 
great Parthian empire, reigned oyer territories situated on 
the river Tigris, and which contained a numerous Jewish 
population. He bad lately been induced by the leaching 
of Ananias — eaid to have been a travelling merchant — to 
embrace Judaism. His mother and his brothers — one of 
whom, Monbaaes H,, succeeded hira on the throne — had 
joined Lim in hts new fsitb. The Faniily built a splendid 
palace at Jcruanlcta, where aome of them occaBionally re- 
sided. Their donations to tho temple, and gifts to the peo- 
ple, were very considerable ; and hy their means tho ancient 
friendship between Judeans and Parthians was revived. 

Ciispiua Fadus was succeeded in his office by Tiberius 
AlesanfJer, an apostate Jew, and nephew of the eelnhrated 
Philo of Alexandria. He held office two years, during 
which King Herod of Chalcis died. The emperor Clau- 
dius bestowed his kingdom, together with the inspectorship 
of the temple, on his nephew Agrippa IL, while Judea waa 
definitively, and to the great discontent of the peopJe, in- 
corporated with the Roman empire. Under the next pro- 
curator, Ventidius Camanus, the tronblea began which 
eventually deatoyed Jerusalem and its temple. The legion 
that had been, stationed at Oeearen, and which Claudius had 
neglected to remove from Judea, was now quartered at Je- 
rusalem, and seized every opportunity to insult and exas- 
peraLc tho people. Komaa soldiers indecently exposed 
Vol. IL ^3 
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their persoDB on the temple-mount in presence of th« 
multitude aBsembled for divine worship on the Passover. 
{48 c, E») Roman Boldiera tore copies of the Pentateuch 
to pieces before the people with words of blasphemy and 
insult. The Jews were not a people tamely to endure 
either; and, had they even been inclined to submit, ^^The 
Zealots" — whose association dSily acquired greater strength 
and consistency — were always at band, ready to promote 
tumult and bloodshed. The procurators who successively 
held ofGce in Judea were men of the most vile and rapa- 
cious disposition. During the reign of Claudius, the pro- 
vinces of the Roman world were given up to the domination 
of freedmen ; slaves who had been emancipated by the 
favour of the emperor, or of his grandees, and whose ser- 
yicea, often of such a nature that we blush even to hint at 
them, were rewarded with the government of eitensire 
provinces. Solomon, in his wisdom, declared that one of 
the things which disturb the earth is '' a slave who governs," 
{Prov. xxs. 22,) and the experience of Judea fuUy bore 
him out. Felix — a brother of Pallas, the freedman and 
favourite of Claudius — who succeeded Cumanus, governed 
Judea during ten years (50-60 C. B.) with all the tyranny 
ascribed to the worst Oriental despots, so that neither life 
nor property were safe. In the early part of his administra- 
tion the emperor Claudius died, (54 c. E.) poisoned by his 
fourth wife, Agrippina, the mother of Nero. But Felix 
was not removed till six years after the accession of Nero, 
when his misgovernment was become so intolerable, that, 
notwithstanding the influence of his brother Pallas with 
the emperor, the Jews sent a deputation to Rome, which 
obtained his recall. 

EestuH, his successor, though not so worthless as he, was 
not able to restore quiet to the country, or to remedy the 
evil that had taken root under his predecessor- For the 
Zealots were become conscious of their strength ; their 
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b.imla, armed and orgflnizei^T freqoentl j fougtfc tlio RotnanB, 
nnd not nlwaya unsuecesafullT, Tbe people, exasperated 
by opprpssioTi, becfimt ferociona. Professed assassins were 
eiiually readj to tise ibeir dagger in their own r[uarreiT ^^ 
in that of others who hired them. These banditti were 
called Sicarri, from their using daggers curved like the 
Eoumn sic<€^ These they coiicealed vinder their garments, 
and, mingling witb the crowd, they watched their opportu- 
nity until, uDseeD, they could strike their victim, who fell, 
singled out by invisible handa from surrounding multi- 
tudes, none of whom had seen the blow struck- 

Festus died in office, and waa succeeded by Albinua, in the 
yoar 62, and be was fiucccedod by Geaaiua Florus, the last 
of the Roman procurators in Judea ; both men of character 
and conduct ao deteatable, that even Felix came to be re- 
gretted by the Jews. Tacitus bears witness to the extreme 
tyranny in which these two bad men indulged, and to the 
pitience with which the Jewe boro many a provocation^ 
until a quarrel between the Jews and Greeks, at Cesarea, 
respeeting the ownership of that city, led to a general 
rising throughout Judea, 

The oppression and rapacity which during bo many 
years bore away in tho internal ndminiatraticn of Judea — 
which vere upheld by the ba£c fiervjliEy of the Ilerodian 
family, and could not be restrained by the authority of the 
Ligh-prieaihood, in the appointment to which corruption so 
notoriously prevailed — wore rendered still more fatal to the 
moriils and public spiiit of the people by the divisions and 
subdivisions in the Sanhedrin. Not odIj did the old sccla 
of Fbarisees and Saddncees carry on their long-e tan ding 
and irreconcilable strife, but the Pharisees had been split 
into two cuntenJing schools, those of Hiilel and of Sham- 
uuti, who on points of ohacrvanct and on principles of in- 
terpretation were more strongly opposed to each othor than 
their founders had ever been. Ah all matters before tho 
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Sanbedrin had to be decided by a majority, and as neither 
of the parties into which that body was divided could ever 
make sure of a plurality of votes, the Sanbedrin became 
averBe to take upon itself the deciBioji of questions of im- 
portance, especially where human life was concerned. 
Forty years before the destruction of the temple, the San- 
bedrin voluntarily renounced the Jus glddtuvi — the right to 
condemn and put criminals to death. (Talmud, tr. Abodah 
Sarah, fo, 8, B ; Sanbedrin, fo, 41, A ; conf- John xviii, 31.==^ 
And as the local judges throughout the land were not per- 
mitted to exercise a right which the great Sanbedrin had 
renounced, the criminal justice of Judea was de facto banded 
over to the Romans. One consequence of this dereliction 
of duty on the part of the Sanbedrin was that the peo- 
ple, who identified their natural judges with the Law of 
God which these judges administered, were deprived of 
that salutary fear which till then bad rendered the Jews 
pre-eminently & law-abiding people. Whereas thenceforth 
the insidious infiuence of the Zealots taught the people to 
look upon every capital execution by the Romans as ao 
act not of justice, but of murder, to be resisted, resented, 
and revenged. Accordingly assassination — chiefly of Ro- 
mans and their adherents — became, as we have already 
stated, an every-day occurrence: and the sicarri enjoyed 
complete impunity, protected by the hatred which the peo- 
ple nursed against the Romans and their jurisprudence. 

^ The T&lmad, (tr. Abodah Sarah, in loo. clt,) Id rigid adherence to tho 
letter of the Law, *'the place which the Lord tliy Ood ah&ll cbooae," 
(Dfiut. xvii, 8, lOf) laja down the mle that tha j^iu stadium ia inseparable 
from the temple of (he Lord ; sad that if the judges sit in »ny other lo- 
cality Chej bare not the right to sentence and execute a culprit. The 
Sanbedrin neuaU; held its aittiugs in the Lishkath Bagazit, "stone portico// 
within the preciDcta of the temple ; and t« divest themaelres of the datj of 
conYicting capitally, the members of the Sonhedrin bad but to remove their 
^tting to some locality not forming part of the temple. Thia will ezplun 
the conTorGation between Pilate and the Jews in John x^m. 31, 
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Nor was it on]y the scouvity of peraon ivlicli viae thus 
violated; tiic Becuritj^ of property sufTorcd uSmoet in flu 
ef[uul degree. From tlio Miahnii (tr. Eilaim, ch. vii. § G\ 
we learn that Roman ofiiciala tliroiigliout Judea were in 
tlic habit of forcibly flei?-ing bouaes and lands, wliicb tb(?y 
occupied, and even rented out to otbere, and tbat this for* 
cibk occupation continued so long us the Koman intruder 
remained stationed in that place. Sometimes these in- 
tiudora sold the possesBions they had usurped to others, 
whose iltle could not be disputed so long as the despoiler 
^vas present to support hia sale, hut wboee ejection by the 
original oivner gave rise to bitter litigation, and increased 
the ill-feeling which already to so great an extent pre- 
vailed among the people. 

Another fatal consequence of the Raman away, and the 
manner in which it was garried oiij was the neglect of edu- 
cation. From the days of Ezra downward, it appears that 
the religious and general instruction of cLLldrcu had bcea 
an object of public aoUcitude, and that funds "were appro- 
priated for that special pm-poae. During the pcraccution 
hy Antiocbua Epiphanes the schoola had greatly suffered; 
during and after the civil wars under King Jannai they 
alao fell into decay; but on the aceesaion of Quoca Ales* 
amlra, Simon the son of Shetabh reopened and greatly 
patronised the primary Bcbools. During the Koman do- 
minion the rapacity of the procurators diverted the school- 
funds to their own private use. Throughout the provinces 
of Judea the children were left untaught, and ignorance 
prevailed to so general and frightful a degree that it he- 
came necessary to make proviaion for the case occurring 
of a high-priest who was unable or not accustomed to 
read the Scriptures, (Mishna, tr. Yomah, ch, i. § fi,) as such 
illiterate pontifls were not a few, We have already related 
that Joshua ben tiamla merited and obtained the good 
opinion of the people by hia energetic effurta to estahlisli 

3a* 
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Bcboole and to promote education. But as he did not ac- 
quire the high-priesthood till the jear 64 c» b., hie JnBti- 
tutiona had not time to take root. In the provinces they 
were soon ruined hjtbevar; and though in Jerusalem 
thej seem to have been more successful, (Talmud, tr, Gittin, 
fo. 67, B,) yet an eminent Rabbij Hamnuna, does not hesitate 
to name ^Uhe neglect of education** as one of the principal 
causes that led to the destruction of that city, (Ibid, tr. 
Sabbath, fo, 119, b,) 

There were doubtless many men of profound erudition 
and extensile general knowledge in Judea ; the talents, 
political, military, and administrative, so abundantly mani- 
fested in the earlier periods of the war, prove beyond a 
doubt that the learning of educated Judeans was, at least, 
on a par with that of the East and of the West. But this 
was an advantage not shared by the masses, and the con- 
sequences were fatal to the Jewish nation. Oppression 
had goaded the people into a restless desire and expecta- 
tion of change. Every one knew that the Scriptures 
abound with prophecies which promise to Israel glory, 
power, and prosperity. The impatience and ignorance 
of the people rendered them liable to be misled by every 
propounder of false doctrine, whether knave or fanatic. 
Provided he could assume the outward guise of sanctimo- 
niousness, and knew how to quote Scripture fluently, right 
or wrong, he was sure to find followers who listened with 
veneration to his expositions of prophecy, and were 
ready to embrace his claims, of whatever nature these were. 
When to this frame of mind among the people generally 
we add the incessant incitations of the Zealots, we cannot 
feel surprised that, notwithstanding the overwhelming 
power of Rome, the masses in Judea Bbould have rushed 
on a struggle which, in the ordinary course of events, could 
only lead to their destruction, 

Agrippa — the son of that Herod Agrippa whom the em* 
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peror Claudius had appointed king of Judoa, unA ^rlio at 
tlic death of his fatbcr had been deemed too young to suc- 
ceed him in the kingdom — had now grown up to man's 
cstnto. Tn addition to the tetrarchy of Chalcis, the em* 
ppror Claudius bf^stowed nn liim Gflulonitia, the te^'rltory frir- 
mprly held by hia grand-uncle Philipj together with a por- 
tion of Gdiloe near the lake, and containiog the towns of 
Tiberias, Tarichjea, and Julias, with fourteen villages. 
These possessions yielded a conaiderable revenue to Agrlppa 
II. , who, having obtained the title of king, formed for him- 
self a small army of mercenaries, and indulged hia love of 
buihling by extensive erections in the cities of Cesarea- 
Pbilippi and Berytus, Claudius had also appointed him 
governor of the temple, in which capacity he continued the 
traffic in the high -priesthood, removing from and appoint- 
ing to that high office as his interest or his caprice dictated. 
In orijer at all times to know what was doing in the tem- 
ple, Agrippa raided Lis palace to such a height that his 
upper rooms overlooked the whole of the temple-niDunt- 
At this the priests took umbrage, and erected a wall on 
the weetcra Bido of tho mount sufficiently high to close tho 
view against Agrippa. He disputed their right of build- 
ing on the templo^mount, and it was found nocoBsary by 
the priests to send a deputation to Romr, at the bead of 
which they placed the public-spirited and popular high- 
prieet Isbmael ben Fabi, King Agrippa, however, had 
interest sufficient at Rome to cause the head of the depu- 
t'fi'tion to be detained as a hostage until tho dispute should 
be decided. He then deposed the absent pontiff, and 
in his Btead appointed ^\jian, a Sadducee, who began hia 
ministry by convening a Sanhedrin, and resuming the 
jits glaUium, which so long had lain in abeyance. Seve- 
ral ofl'enders were tried, convicted, and, with the usual 
rigour of the Sadduceos, put to death. These executions 
took place without the knowledge or consent of the procu- 
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rator ; nnd as the people placed Sadducee and Roman jus- 
tice on a par, and equally det^ated both, the public dis- 
content became so alarming that King Agrippa, was com- 
pelled to dismiss Anan from his high office. 

Another canee of public offence 'waa given by the im- 
proper and debauched conduct of the ting himself and of 
his two sisters, Berenice and Drusilla, Both of them were 
married, Berenice first to herimclej Herod, Princeof Chalcis, 
and after hia death to Polemon, King of Cilicia, and Dra- 
flilla to Aziz, King of Emeea, suitors who, in order to ob- 
tain their hands, had embraced Judaism, These women 
quitted their husbands, and led a. life that provoked public 
indignation- Druailla, the younger, became the wife of 
Felix, the procurator of Jndea, by whom she had a son, 
Agrippa, who with his wife perished in the great eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius which destroyed the cities of Pompeii 
and Hercnlaneum. (79 a. B.) Berenice was accused of 
conduct still more flagrant, and of which Josephus declares 
her not gnilty; but if even the worst charge against her 
and her brother the king be a calumny, still Berenice, the 
subsequent paramour of Titus, was as immoral as she was 
beautiful and accomplished. The example publicly set by 
this royal family was consequently most pernicious, and 
in a great measure justified the execration with which the 
Zealots loaded the house of Agrippa.^ 

In the Christian Scriptures (Acts xxiv, 24) we find men- 
tion made of the singular marriage between a Jewish 
princess and a pagan governor. We also find that the 
procurator bad his seat at Cesarea. But his presence did 

° Agripp^tiaii a third sister, Mariamne. vho, after tbo oininplfl of tie 
othor two, also dpsti-teil htr first hasbnndj ArcLelaua ben Chelkias, an 
officor of hJRli rank in the seryico of hvv fnlher. »nd bocaine the wife of 
Demetrius Alexander, oJabarch or chief of the Jewish coniumiiitv in 
Alexandria, a man of immonee vealth, nephew of Philo, and brother to 
Tiberius Alciaiader the apofitat«, procurator of Judea. 
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not check or even prevent t^c oathrcak of the rancoroua 
feeling which animfitcd the tniscd populntion in that city, 
and which at length led to a civil war in ita streets, Jews 
and Syro-Greeks fought for the exclusiv'e right of appoint- 
ing magiatratea. Fortune favourorl the Jews, who proliably 
were the most numerous, hut Felix caused the Itoraan 
garrison to attack the victors; many were slain, and the 
dispute was eventaally citrried before the tribunal of Nero 
at Rome. 

Coeval with these appeals from Judea was a war in the 
East between the Eomans and PartliianB. In the vast 
territories posacsaed by the latter, the Jews were both nu- 
merous and Ti-ealthy; the far greater part of the metropo- 
litan cities of Nisibia and I^ehardea belonged to tbem. 
Their prosperity in the Parthian empire was for a time in- 
terrupted by the ilhfeeling provoked by two brothers, 
Aaiimi iind Anilai, weavers by trade, who renounced their 
ocoupation and placed themselves at the ht'ad of a gang 
of robbers that iafcatci the eastern shores of the Euphrates. 
Their devastations called forth the satrap of Babylon, who 
attacked them, but was defeated with great loss. Arlaban, 
King of Partiiia, an indolent monarch, deemed it most ex- 
pedient to take the valorous and successful robber-chiefs 
into his own service, and, having called Asinai to oourt, 
appointed him governor of Meaopotamia, This appoint- 
ment Asinai held with great renown durmg fifteen years, 
when he was murdered by hia own brother; Anihu he- 
came enamoured of the wife of a Parthian general, put the 
husband to death, and marriei the widow. But this wo- 
man, who was aa idolatress, carried her idols with her into 
her new husband's house; and when Asinai reproached him 
for these foul proceedings, and urged him to renounce a. 
connection hateful alike in the sight of (rod and of man, 
Bhe prevailed on Aniiai to poison and thus forever to 
Bilencc the importunate monitor, - ' 
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After the death of Asinai, tho Iratricide aesumed the 
^OYernmeDt of Mesopotamia. At the same time he recom- 
menced bi8 pluDderiDg inroads into the adjoining satrapiee- 
The king's son-in-law, Mithridates, took up arms against 
the robber, but Trae defeated, taken prisoner, and disgrace- 
folly treated hj Anilai, who caused his captive to be led 
into his camp naked, and mounted on an ass. When Mith- 
ridates recovered his liberty, by the payment of a heavy 
ransom, his wife, a daughter of the king of Farthia, not 
only urged him to revenge his disgrace, hut nsed her in- 
fluence to raise an overwhelming force, by which Anilai 
was defeated and alain, and hia gang totally exterminated. 
But, not satisfied with these acts of justice, the populace, 
exasperated against the Jews because of Anilai, attached, 
plundered, and slaughtered the peaceful Jewish communi- 
tiea throughout Mesopotamia- After much anffering and 
great loss of life, the Jews found a temporary refuge at 
Seleucia, whence, after a time, they returned to their for- 
mer habitations in Kehardea and Nisibis, During all 
these commotions, attended with so much bloodshed, King 
Artaban remained an unconcerned spectator in hie new 
city of Ktesiphon, Popular indignation, however, drove 
him from the throne, and, in order to save his life, he fled 
on foot and disguised toward Adiabene- Here he was re- 
cognised by Isates, King of Adiabene, who at the time of 
their meeting, and according to the general custom of Far* 
thia, was on horseback, but instantly dismounted and 
oflered his horse, and with it his own services, to his sove- 
reign. By the assistance of laates, King Artaban recf>- 
vered the throne of Farthia, and rewarded his auxiliary 
with many royal privileges, and with the gift of the city 
and territory of Nisibis- As Isates had become a con- 
vert to Judaism, the Jews, under his powerful protection, 
eoon regained their former prosperous condition, though 
he himself was exposed to great danger from the diacon- 
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tent of tiia beathcn subjecta in Adiabcnc- After a long 
and glorious reign, Isatoa, at bis doatb, left bis ci^own to hia 
brotliei-j Monbaa II., who cauaad tbo bodies of Isatea and 
of bia motber Helena to be carried to Jerusalem, wbere 
they were interred in a mausoleum constructed by her, and 
'where bia nephews cJarried on their studies and possessed 
a. noble mansion. 

Vologeses, the third succeeaor of Artaban on the throne 
of FarthiH, became involved in war against Rome, in con- 
sequence of both empires claiming supremacy over the 
kingdoms of Greater and Lesser Armenia. To the vaseal 
thrones of tbeee countries the emperor Kero appointed 
tTTO princea connected with the families of the Asmoneans 
and of Herod the Great. Tigranes, of Greater Armenia, 
■was a descendant of Alexander IIL and Glapbyra; and 
Ai^istobulusj of Lesser ArmeDia, was a son by his first wife 
of Herodj late Prince of Cbalcis, the brijtber of Agiippa L 
Both these princefi, however, were ejtpelled by VologeseSj 
who appointed hla own hrotbcr, Tiridatca, king of all Ar- 
menia, and ahogothor repudiated tbo rights of Bome. Tho 
conaefjiioneo waa a war, which begflo in the year 58, and 
continued with alternate succesa till the year 6.I. The 
Roraana were commanded by Qua(?ratua, governor of Syria, 
and by Gorbulo, a leader renowned alike aa a warrior and 
a diplomatist. The eastern provinces of Borne, and all 
the tributary princea, bad to furnish tbcir coniingents to 
the Roman armies, and thus the troops of King Agrippa 
IL and the Jewa came to take part in the war. The 
divided authority, however, and disputes between the two 
generals, paralyzed the progress of the Roman arms; and 
it waa not till the death of Qnadratus left to Corbulo tho 
sole command that the war became active, by the inva- 
sion of Armenia, Tie king of Farthia had found occupa- 
tion in the eastern territories of his empire, where civil 
cummolioQB of a serious nature bad to be suppressed. To 
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these the intrigueB of Rome were probably no Btrangers, 
whi]e the turbuleDt and iDconst&Dt disposition of the Par- 
thiana was of itself sufficiently prone to rebellion. As 
Tiridates of Armenia by these means was reduced to his 
own force, which consisted chiefly of cavalry, he took care 
not to fight any pitched battles, but contented himself with 
haraesing the Romans by continual flkirmishea, Corbulo, 
however, was too great a master of the art of war to be 
checked in his advance by any army that Tiridates, alone 
and unsupportedf could bring against him. He therefore 
marched directly upon Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, 

This city, it was at that time Bald and generally believed, 
had been planned by the Carthagenian Hannibal, Forced 
to flee from the court of Antiochus III. of Syria, the great 
adversary of Rome had sought refuge with Artaxias, King 
of Armenia, whom he persnaded to build a city that in case 
of need might serve as a bulwark against the western con- 
querors. Hannibal himself fixed upon the site and traced 
the fortifications of this new capital, ^ which the king 
gave his own name, and the importance of which is attested 
hj Plutarch, who, {in vit. Lucull.) designates Artasata as 
the Carthage of Armenia, This strong city, however, 
King Tiridates with his cavalry felt himself unable eflec- 
tually to defend. He therefore withdrew his garrison, and 
generously left the citizens at liberty to open their gates 
to the Romans, In so doing he certainly did not and 
could not foresee what would be the doom of the city 
inflicted by victors who branded all other nations as 
barbarous. 

Corbulo took possession of the undefended city; he 
then ordered the entire population to bo removed, set fire 
to the houses, and caused the fortifications to be razed to 
the ground. The progress of the war did not call for so 
terrible an example. But the policy of Rome in Asia waa 
intent on destroying all those strongholds within which 
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tto activity and defensive force of nationa could be cen- 
tralized, and wliicii thus might become serious obstacles to 
the spread of her power. Within twelve years after the 
(lestrnctioji of Artaxata the same legions that had set firo 
t£> the ArmeniiiTi Carthage lighted the flames which con- 
sumed Jerusalem ; and though Joscphua tries hard to make 
TJ3 believe that Titaa wished to aave the capital of Judca, 
there can be no doubt that the same policy dictated both 
dustrnctions. 

The arms of Kome thus seated Tigranes on the throne 
of Armenia, while Corbulo was appointed pro-consul of 
Syria — an office vacant by the death of Quadralus. But 
the nominee of Rome did not long remain in possession of 
hia kingdom* Tigranes provoked the military pride of the 
Parihiaus by the invasion of Adiabene. A national coun- 
cil waa summoned, and King Vobgeaes oace more was in- 
duced to lead an army against the Honiana, He had with 
some difficulty mastered the rebellion in East Parthla, and 
at the aacnc time convinced himaclf that hia personal 
safety and the atability of his throne would be bettor in- 
sured by an alliance with Rome than bj a war against that 
powerful empire. It was therefore reluctantlyj and urged 
on by the unanimous will oF hia great feudatories, that he 
again entered Armenia, drove out the Romans and their 
vassal, and reinstated hia brother Tiridates, while a nume- 
rous nrmj of Parlhians threatened the western ehorea of 
the EuphrnteSp 

The command of the Roman forces had again been di- 
vjded» While Corbulo, at the head of one army, was 
charged with the defence of Syria, a aecorni army, under 
Petua, marched into Armenia. The emperor Nero, with 
the au&picion inseparable from tyranny, feared to trust too 
much to Corbulo. And though Tacitus (Annah, lib. v, 
§ 4) aasumea thaC the appointment of a colleague, especially 
charged with the command in Armenia, was at the request 

VuL. T[. ai 
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of Corbulo himself, it is certain that PetuB waa appointed 
as A rival, vtho would abare the fame and divide the power 
over the army in the East which Oorhulo was likelj to ac- 
quire. But Fetus waB more of a courtier than a general. 
His measures in Armenia were bo badly calculated, and his 
forces BO widely scattered, that hia campaign proved a dis- 
graceful failure. At the very time that his messengers 
arrived in Rome announcing his rapid advance and sac- 
cesB, he himself was besieged in his camp by the king of 
Parthia, And though the Koman Buffered from no want 
of provisiona, and had Bolicited aid from Corbulo, yet, as 
the arrival of that aid waa delayed beyond bis expectations, 
he consented to capitulate. The Komans engaged to 
evacuate Armenia, and to surrender to the Parthian king 
all the fortresses with their munitions of war which they 
held in that country; and so anxious waa Fetus to get be- 
yond the reach of the Farthians, that he marched forty 
milea in one day, and left all his wounded behind him. 

Corbulo had made no very great haste to succour big-. 
rival; at length, however, be marched, and soon came in 
sight of hia colleague, with his fugitive legions. When the 
two armies met, the misery and humiliation of the van- 
quished were bo intense as to cause their comrades to shed 
tears. The defeated army was followed by Parthian nego- 
tiators, who proceeded to Home with the offer of peace. 
But the ancient traditions of the mistreaa of the West 
forbade any coming to terms with a victorious enemy. 
Borne felt shocked and irritated at the disgrace of her 
arms* The capitulation was compared with the Caudtnian 
forks, and all the might of Borne waa put into requisition 
to revenge the insult and to punish the insolent Parthian. 
Corbulo was appointed sole commander throughout the 
East, with po^rers but little inferior to those formerly held 
by Pompey. All tributary kings, tetrarcha, and gover* 
nora, were directed to pay implicit obedience to the em- 
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peror'a lieutenant in tlio East. His array was strongly 
rtiuforecd, nnd Corbulo, at the head of a large force, once 
more invaded Armenia. His policy — the policy of Rome — 
on that occnftion was exactly like that adopted by tlie 
British after their reverses in Afghanistan in 1842. They 
sent a strong force into the country to punish the \icto- 
riou3 chiefe, a-nd having thus vindicated the power and re- 
eatahlished the terror of their arms, they restored to the 
throne the selfsame monarch whom they themselves had dis- 
pussessod and carried to prison, A similar line of con- 
duct was adopted by Corhulo. On his advance in Armenia, 
he everywhere expelled the chiefs who had taken up arms 
against Home, stormed and took such strongholds as laid 
in his way, and spread fear and consternation ever the 
plains as well as over the hill- uu tin try h (Tacitus, AnnaL, 
lib, XV, § 2T») While he was tlma intent on restoring 
the terror of the Roman arms, he was equally active ia 
negotiating a pea,ec with Vologesoa. For Corbulo waa 
prudent as well as bold, aad a skilful diplomatist as well 
as ait able general. The terms of the peace concluded 
left the subatantifll advantage with the Parthtana, as 
Tigranes, the nominee of Nero, had to renounce the crown 
of Armenia ; hut it saved the honour of Rome, inasmuch 
ae Tiridates, the brother of the king of Parthia, had to ac- 
knowledge that he received that crown as a gift of the 
Roman emperor. The intercourse betweea the Roman 
commander and the Parthian king enabled the former to 
dive into the secret thoughts and desires of the latter, 
Oorlulo therefore offered to Vologcaea the alliance of Rome, 
as a means not only of preserving amity and peace between 
the two empires, but as the most efficient support which 
the king of Parthia could obtain against the fickle and re- 
bellious disposition of his own subjects. Vologeses entered 
fully loLo Ooibulo'e views, end thenceforth remained deaf 
to every appeal. When, a few years later, the power of' 
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JBome tottered throughout the East — when the iuaurrectioQ 
in Judea gave occupation to sixty thousand BomaD vete- 
rans, while Gauls, EritonSj and Spaniards rose in the West, 
ftnd tho crown of the Csesars, fallen from the head of the 
tyrant Kero, was disposed of tn rapid succession by coa< 
tending armies — during the whole of these stirring times 
Vologeses and his mighty empire took no part in the ge- 
neral movement. And when, after the death of Kero, 
ambassadors from Farthia arrived in Rome to renew the 
alliance, they were specially instmcted to demand that 
the memory of that odious emperor should be restored to 
all honour. 

But this feeling of the Parthian monarch in favour of 
Rome was not generally known, while the wound inflicted 
on the prestige of Jioman supremacy by the events of tho 
war, as well as by the peace which gave Armenia to a Par- 
thian, was felt far and near, but nowhere more strongly 
than in Judea. In that country — where the mal-admtnis- 
tratioD of Felix and FeetuB, of Albinos and Fiorus, kept 
the public mind in a state of continual ferment — the dis- 
grace of Petus, the saccesB of the Parthians, were hailed 
with demonstrations of joy but ill concealed. The Zealots 
became bolder in their enterprises, and on every occaaion 
reminded the people that the Parthians had been the 
ancient allies of Judea against Rome, and would be 
glad again to become such. When peace was concluded, 
the general opinion was that Vologeses would not rest 
satisfied with the advantages he had already obtained ; 
that the peace was therefore only a truce. When the 
fears of the tyrant Nero caused Corbulo to be put to death, 
the report spread that he had outstepped his powers, that 
Rome repudiated the peace he had concluded, and that tho 
war was about to recommence. In either case the Par- 
thians were considered as the certain allies and auxiliaries 
of Judea. Monbaz II., King of Adiabene, who with his 
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brothcra had greatly contributed to the capitulation of 
PetuH^ professed, the Jewish religion, and was looked upon 
an STire to afford ftaaiatance. His influence with Vologesea 
was exaggerated, and hia kinsmen were known to be 
friendly to the Zealota and their cause. 

Joaepbus relates (Aiitiq., lib. zi. cap. 8) that in the midst 
of this public agitation the building of the temple, that for 
many years had been carried on, waa completed, and 
eighteen thousand bands, that till then bad been pfLid 
every week with great regularity, were at once thrown out 
of work. The Sanhedrin, apprehenaivB that this multitude 
—idle and therefore diasatisfied — -might cause some public 
disturbance, proposed to King Agrippa to take down, and 
then rebuild, an ancient gallery adjoining the temple, 
which was in a dilu-piduted condition. But the magnitude 
of the work, (the gallery in question was a stately structure 
of considerable extent, and four hundred oubita high,) and 
the consequent expensej eeem to have alarmed tlje king, eo 
that he refused to consent, xinder the pretext that, aa this 
gallery wna connected with the foTtitictttiona of the temple- 
mount, the Romaca would not permit ita being rebuilt. 
By way of compromise, he proposed to employ the idle 
bands on the work of paving Jerusalem with white flag- 
stones* This measure did not meet with the full concur- 
rence of the Sanhedrin, and could only be partially carried 
out, HO that hut a small portion of the workmen found em- 
ployment. The far greater number, rendered desperate 
by the fear of Btarvatien, joined the bands of Zealots that 
infested the open country, and whose enterprises this great 
accession of aumbera rendered more formidable than ever. 

The colli^on between the oppressive arrogance and ra- 
pacity of Rome and ihij popular indignation of down- 
troddt'ii Judea, which it had taken all the skill and pru- 
dence of the Sanhedrin to avert, became inevitable when 
Gcsaius Floras was appointed to govera Judoa> Joscphus 

■6i* 
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seema at a loss for words strong or bad enongh to describe 
the horrid character and monstrous proceedings of this 
ruffian, who was even in league with the banditti, and vhom 
the Jews looked upon as a robber and aasasHin come to 
plunder and butcher, rather than as a magistrate sent to 
govern them. The governor of Syria, Cestiua Gallus, hap- 
pened to visit Jerusalem during the paasover of the year 
66, and was besought by the Judeans from all parts of the 
country to pity their wretched condition, and to remove a 
tyrannous officer, whose cruel administration was the miD 
of their prosperity. Florus, who was present when these 
complaints were preferred against him, laughed, and made 
a jest of them ; and the governor Gallus, a weak-minded 
man, contented himself with assuring the Jews that Florus 
should behave better for the future, a promise which pro- 
voked the derision of that truculent procurator* The 
Jews, finding that all redress was denied to them, grew 
desperate. The Zealots, who watched the signs of the 
times, saw that the moment for decision and united acttoa 
was come, and prepared to take advantage of the very next 
outbreak of popular indignation. Nor did the injustice 
of Rome leave them long to wait for the desired occasion. 
Cesarea had been built by Herod the Great, the cost 
having been defrayed by the Jews, and the ground on which 
it stood having from time immemorial belonged to Judea. 
The Jews, therefore, claimed the city as their own* But 
the Syro-Greeks, whom Herod had located in Cesa'rea, 
contended that this city was to he considered as Grecian, in 
proof of which they pointed to the temples and images, 
which were not found in any Jewish city; and on the 
strength of this plea they excluded the Jews from the 
rights of citizenship and all participation in the municipal 
government. The dispute ha9 caused a lawsuit, which 
was carried before the emperor Nero, at Home. A large 
bribe induced the imperial tribunal to decide in favour of 
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iKg Syro-Greeke, and to docrco that in a city built on thoir 
ground, and for their money, Uy their king, the Jews were 
tlienooforth to he, not chhens, but aUons, residing there 
by Buffci-anco, without any rights whatever. When thia 
iirmiiitoua deciaton became known at Jeruanlera, it caused 
great e^^citcTiient ; and fierce ilebatcB tiroae between those 
Jews T^ho wiahed to attack and expel the Romans and 
thoae who dreaded their vengeance and therefore recom- 
mended submission and peace at any price. In the midst 
of these contentions, the piocurator Florua viaitcd Jerusa- 
lem, (6S G. E.,) and finding that the majority of the populace 
indulged in cries hostile lo Kome and its domination, he de- 
termined to make the most of The opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, he ordered liia legionaries to attack and plunder the 
great market, and three thouaand live Imndied Jews wero 
BliLUgiitcred. But the patience of that people bad ren-ched 
il8 utmost iimite. Pursued by the fcrocioua aoldiorSj 
trampled down by the horaas, an^ cut down by the rldcra, 
the populace made a stand, and faeed their assailants. The 
events of the three days of July^ IS.IO, in Paris, were a 
repetition of what occurred In Jerusalem. Pent «p wilbin 
the narrow streets of that city, attacked in front and rear 
by un pxaaperated multitude, overwhelmed hy stones and 
heavy pieces of furniture thrown on them from the house- 
tops, the Roman troops suffered immensely, and had the 
greatest difficulty in fighting their way through tlie dense 
and furious crowds that heaet them. Florus, too cowardly 
to confront the tempest he had' raiaedj fled from Jeru&alem 
to Cesarea, leaving the Homan garrison in a most perilous 
situation, and sending messenger after messenger to Ces- 
tiuH Gftllua, the governor of Syria, to implore Bpeedy aa- 
aistance. 

The utmost agitation prevailed in Jerusalem. The Ban- 
hediLu and chief- priests, in mourning garments, implored 
the people not to provoke the Tcsciitinent of irrceiHtible 
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Rome. King Agrippa II» — accompanied bj his sister 
Berenice, who was become very popular, having greatly 
though uDHuccessfnlly exerted herself with the brutal 
Florus to prevent or to stop the slaughter of the people — 
addressed the multitude, and was patiently listened to 
when he spoke of paying the nsual tribute to Rome, and 
until he proposed that a deputation be sent to Cesarea to 
make eubmission to the procurator and invite his return to 
Jerusalem. Popular indiguatioD burst forth with a violence 
which nothing could restrain. Agrippa and hie attendants 
were driven from the city. Menaheni, a grandson of Judah 
the Galilean, and hereditary chief of the Zealots, stormed 
the strong fortress Antonia, put the Roman garrison to the 
sword, and obtained an immense supply of arms, which he 
distributed among his followers; whilst Eleazar, the son 
of Ananias the high-priest, another leader of the Zealots, 
caused the sacrifices for the prosperity of the emperor to 
be withheld,^ which was tantamount to a formal deelara- 

*Tbe Talmud (tr, Giltin, fo. 66^ a) ascribes the refusal to offflc saori- 
ficfl for tbe emperor to one K' Zacliariah beu Abikalos, aud that^ though 
construed as a dedaratJOD of nat and rebellion^ it was not intended to bo 
Bocb- The legend relates that a Tf ealthj citizen of Jeruaalem^ yihose name 
is not given, had an intimate friecd^ named Eani7a, and a mortal enemy, 
named Bar-Ramza. On the occaaion of some familj-Tejoicing, this un- 
named citizen invitod aU the ilite of Jerusalem to a banquet; but the 
messengoT vho carried out the inviiationfi made a mistake, and called on 
fiar-KanxzaiDsteadof onEamza. When the gueats assembled, Bar-Kamza» 
^ho bad accepted the inntation as a token of reconciliation offered by his 
adversary, also presented himself, and entered tiie hall where the members 
of the Sanhedrin "nere already seated. The master of the feast, howeverT 
DO eooner saw his enomy Ihan he ordered the vaiters (o turn him out. 
Bar-Kamza in vain remouatrated, and pleaded that he hod come because he 
hail been invited ; he ofTered to bear half or even the whole of the expense 
of the banquet, rntlier than publicly be put to shnme before llie chief men 
of Jerusalem. But the master of tho fonst remained implncnblf, ami drove 
him out with great insult. During this altercation tho Rabbins present 
h;iil remiuncd silent, and hnd not attempted- to interfere in any way to 
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tion of war. The otlier fortified poate at Jerusalem Leld 
hy the Remans wero in fiucocesioa taken by the Jews, and 
the main boilj of the garrison so closely pent up in the 
ciLstle that at length they were obliged to capitulate, on the 
Boieiun assura,ncG that tteir lives should be spared. But 
this garrison was composed of the legion from Cesarea, that 
had so long exasperated the people of Jeruaalem* Not a 
man among that legion but was known as a hlaaphemer, a 
robber, a murderer, a ravisher, — and they were now to 
march off unpunished ! Great was the rage of the mob ; 
the ZcalotSj ready aa ever for slaaghter, took the lead, and 
as soon as the unfortunate garriaon marched out from tho 
citadel, the populace rushed upon them and destroyed 
them to a man, to the great grief and iodignation of the 
well-intentioned, who in this foul act of perjury and mur- 
der beheld a presage of the ruia of Judea. Alarmed in the 
highest degree at finding the populace bo utterly uDgo- 
vtTHfible, the chief priests and Sanhcdria sent & de- 
putation to tho governor of Syria to hasten his arrival. 
Thlg fact becamo known, and the rago of the mob was di- 
rected against the magnates of Jeruaalera. They fled ; Irnt 

intorcudG for Bar-EjkULEft, -vrho In hla rago looked apon their noc-inlcrveii- 
tlon HA a tAcit rtnnotioa af t!te iniligmti^a to which in ihcir prDaeitce hif had 
bcea eipoeed. Buming for reveiige ngainfit tlicm all, he denounced them 
fta robela agiinet Cieear. f^'b^n askud for proofs of their robelHoiif he 
Bseerled that they refused to sftcrifice for the prosperity of the emperor. 
Ti> briug tliis uweiiiou to the teat^ & lliree-jear-old calf wna ewit to tho 
temple, with dirpotJonn to offer it for the velfore of lhi> Pmpnror. On the 
roud to the temple Bar-Kamza contnved to give the cidf a scratch on Lhe 
Jip ur in the eye, and tho^i to inHict & blemish^ which, Chough eUght nnd 
not r«cngaiBed aa fatal by the Roman ponliffs. still under tbe LeTiticaJ Law 
dLsqmiUlii."d the auiuial Croiu being offered. {LeyU. aiii. 20, 22-25,) Tho 
Rahbiiis, howpviT, out of rnspeet tn th« enip*"ri>r, were willing to offer 
the animal, ihongh blemiabed : but R' Zachariah boa Abitaloa auoceeded 
in having it rejected nnd ^cut back, leat it should ei^tAbliali u precedent for 
brining cfferiags of faulty ojumals. 
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two of the chief men, Artanias, the high-priest, and his 
brother Hezekiah, together with several members of the 
Sanhedrin, and some of their friends, were discovered con- 
cealed in an. aqueduct, carried before Menahcmf and hj his 
orders at once put to death; and the palaces of King 
Agrippa, of the high-priest, of puhlic records, in which all 
bonds for debts were filed, and several other public buildings 
and private mansions, were destroyed by &re. But all these 
deeds of violencCj committed with so high a hand by the 
Zealots, wrought a reaction in the minds of the citizens of 
Jerusalem. Eleazar, a son of the murdered high-priest, 
and himself a chief of the Zealots, accused Menahem of 
tyranny. He, with his lieutenant, Absalon, and several 
of his leading adherents, were tried, condemned, and 
executed. 

While these struggles and slaughters took place in Je- 
rusalem, the rest of Judea likewise beheld sanguinary con- 
flicts between the Jews and the Komans, and their auziliarieB 
the Syro-Greeks. At Cesarea, to which city the procnrator 
Florus had fled from Jerusalem, he excited the non- 
laraelite population suddenly to fall upon and exterminate 
the Jews, of whom twenty thonaandare said to have perished. 
At Ptolemais, two thousand were slain in a wild riot. 
Scythopolis was besieged by the insurgent Jews; those 
resident in the city came forward and offered to assist in 
the defence. Until then the most perfect good feeling had 
for centuries subsisted hetween all the inhabitanta of that 
city. But the ruthless spirit of discord also infested tha 
Scythopolians, and thirteen thousand Jews fell victims to 
the suspicion and rage of their fellow- citizens. At Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, a collision at a public meeting, at which 
some Jews were insulted, led to a fearful conflict, in which 
the Jews, victorious over the populace, invested the amphi- 
theatre, with the intention of burning it down, but were in 
their turn attacked and slanghtered by the Roman garrison 
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under Tibcrins Alexander, timsclf an apostate Jew. Fifty 
tliuusand Jl-ws arc 6 a id to bavo lost their livcB during tbo 
tumult, in wliich thoir houses were plundered and property 
to an iminenfie amount destroyed. The pages of Jose- 
phui (licll. Jiid,, lih. 11.) are £l!ed with particulars of ihe 
war of extermination thit raged throughout the provincoa 
adjoining Judea, and of the horrid retaliation which the 
Jews inflicted on their enemies ivhereyer they proved the 
stronger party. 

At length Ceatius Gallua had completed his tardy pre- 
piratioaSj and entered Judea at the head of an army of 
Komana and ausiliaries, numbering nearly thirty thousand 
combatants, of whom full five thousand were horse. He 
was uccompjiDied by King Agrippa, who had joined him 
with one thousand foot and three thousand horHO. The 
ariatocrats of Jerusalem^ who had invited and even urged 
hia coining, GTcpected that be would act a9 a pacificator, and 
that^ while he crushed the farioua Z<]a1otSj hewould protect 
the poaccably disposed population* But they were mis- 
taken. On hie march Ccstiua Gallua burned towns and vil- 
lflgG3j and slaughtered every Jew he met with, until ho 
reached Gibeon, abont aeven miles south of Jerusalem, 
where he encamped. The tidinga of hia approach^ and of 
the bloodshed and devastation that marked his road, roached 
the metropohs during the festival of Tabernacles, at which 
the greater part of the male population of Judea wcro aa- 
sembled for worship at the temple. But so exasperated 
did the people become at the intelligence, that, though it 
arrived on a Sabbath, neither the saLctlty of the day or 
of the festiviil could deter them, but, taking up arms, they 
sallied forth, and at once attacked the Komans. Such 
was the fury and success of their onslaught, tbat the first 
ranks of ihe legionaries were broken, the entire body of 
foot began to give way, and would have been routed, if it 
had not been for the auccour afforded by the large bo*ly of 
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horse, whose ihreateneil charge compelled the Jews to de- 
sist from pursuing the advantage thej had already oV 
tained. As it was, more than five hundred Komans were 
slain m this first eDcounter, while the Jews only lost 
twenty-two men- (Joa., BelL Jud-, lib. ii-, cap. 20, et seq-) 

Thronghout the whole of this war, the want of cavalry 
was severely felt by the Jews. Unlike the Parthians and 
Arabs, who chiefly fought on horseback, the Jewish peo- 
ple, from the rocky nature of their country, poaseseed but 
few horses; and It was only when their kings purchaaed 
these animals from the adjoining countriea that the Jews 
could bring any conaiderable bodies of cavalry into the 
field ; whereas, in the insurrections of the people and their 
risings against foreign oppressors, the Hebrews bad to 
take the field destitute of that powerful arm. As foot- 
aoldiera, however, and in equal numbers, they were second 
to no troops in the world for steadiness of resistance when 
on the defenaive, or for ardour and dagh when attacking. 
This juatice is rendered to them by one of the most com- 
petent and justly renowned writers on the military tactice 
of the ancients, who aaya ; " For a length of time, the He- 
brews only had infantry, which indeed always conatituted 
the main strength of their armies. The solidity of these 
foot-aoldiera was admirable, and their intrepidity such, that 
they never hesitated to attack cavalry, however advan- 
tageously it might be posted* And, what is indeed sur- 
prising, this infantry never degenerated, from the daya of 
Moaea till tbe destruction of Jerusalem/' (Chevalier 
Folard, Dissertation »ur la tactique des EehreuXy p. 3» 
Commentaire tur Polyhe^ passim.) 

The ravages which Gallus had committed in his march 
to Jerusalem had exasperated the entire people. The dis*- 
comfiture which his legionaries sustained gave boldness to 
those Judeans who had not yet taken up arms against him. 
Everywhere the people rose and occupied the principal 
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passes on Lis lino of retreat- He himself had found it no- 
ce^^sury to undortslce a retrogrado movement toward the 
town of Eethoron, as hig first position was too near Jeni-- 
salem to be safe from sudden attack. Thifi moYomcnt, 
however, had not beea e?cecuted without considerable loss. 
His rear-guard wa? attacked ^y the Jews, led oa hy Simon 
ben Gioras, wlio subscqucntlj became the first of thair 
cbiefs. He put a number of Romans to the sworri, and 
captured several wagons loaded with baggage and muni- 
tion^ ^vhich were carried in triumph to Jerusalem. So 
perplexed did Ceatiua GalluB become, that, unable to de- 
cide on advance or retreat, he remaiiied three days sta- 
tionjiry at Bethorouj in deep conaultation us lo the best 
means of exiricatiug the Roman» from the hornets' nest 
his crueltiea had roused around him. He hud already 
niade up Lis mind to retreat, ■when umiaaariea reached hini 
from the loading aristocrata m Jemsalenj, vho had sutn- 
moncd hia aid, aasuring him that the inhabitants of that 
city were disgusted with the excesaes of the Zealota j that a 
reaction va^ preparing, and ibat, if he presented himself 
boldly, the partisans of Rome within the city would rise 
and insure hia success. King Agrippa, wihing to parti- 
cipate in the pacification of Jwdea, despatched two of his 
principal officers, Phcebus and Burcceu.^, to offer an am- 
nesty and perfect oblivion of the past, provided the peo- 
ple would at once submit. But the leaders of the insur- 
rection refused to listen to their proposals. And whea 
the two emissaries, who were both well known and popular 
in Jerusalem, proceeded to address the citizens, the Zealota 
let fly a shower of arrows at them, which killed Phoebus 
on the spot, while Burcoaas, covered with wounds, had 
great difficulty in escaping with life. 

The partisana of Rome were not slow in taking advan- 
tage of the popular indignation called forth by the murder 
of Ph<£bu3. A violent dieiienBioa hroke out in the ranks 

Vol.. n, SiC 
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of the Jews, and when OeBtius Gallus advanced, their coib- 
fusion was such that thej rapidly retreated within the pre- 
cincts of the temple, and left GalluB in possession of the 
outer citj. To this portion of Jerusalem he set fire, and, 
taking up his own quarters in the royal palace, he prepared 
to besiege the tempi e-monnt. But the sight of a part of 
Jerusalem in flames had at once reconciled the Jews, 
The reaction promised by the partisans of Rome did not 
take place. On the contrary, citizens and provincials viod 
with each other in presenting a bold front to the besiegers. 
The agents of the unsuceesafnl reactionary party did not 
escape the resentment of their enraged countrymen, but 
were compelled to jump over the ramparts; and the Komaa 
general, conscious that, without snpport from within, his 
force was inadequate to the reduction of Jerusalem, once 
more resolved on a retreat. He has been blamed for 
not having persisted in his attacka, and for not having 
urged OD the siege with greater vigQjir. Even Josephua 
seems to share the opinion of the partisans of Home 
within the city, that if Gallus had been more energetic 
and persevering, he would have been sure of success. Now 
there can be no doubt but that Cestius (rallus was de- 
ficient of that bold, resolute presence of mind which 
characterised the military leaders of Rome. Still, it can- 
not be denied that his position was most precarious; that 
each day passed before Jerusalem augmented the danger 
of his stock of provisions becoming exhausted without any 
possibility of supply ; and that the retreat which after a five 
days* siege he found so difficult might, after a delay of ten 
days before or in Jerusalem, have proved utterly impracti- 
cable. From the 30th of October until the 4th of November 
Cestus assaulted Jerusalem, but, finding every attempt to 
take the temple-mount unsuccessful, the baffled eagles were 
compelled to relax their hold on the doomed city, and to 
withdraw from before her^ and indeed from nearly all Judea. 
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Tho Zoalots aii<l thoir adhorcnts no Booner bohold tho re- 
treat of tte Roman, than tlioj prepared to pursue and at- 
tack him. Their leadera, during the iDvestment of Jerusa- 
lem, hiid evinoed great ability. Foremoat among them, 
both on account of their military e^fperieace and of their 
great influence with the people, were the two Parthian 
princea Cenedaeus and Monobazes, nephews of the reign- 
ing king of Adiahenc, Eleazar the son of Ananias the 
high-priest^ and another Eleazar the son of Simon, ranked 
high in public estimation ; and Simon the eon of Gioraa 
vied with them in courage and military enterpriee. Other 
chiefs, Silas, formerly genera! in the serpice of King 
Agrippn, and Miger, "the braveat of the brave," greatly 
distiuguished themselves, and either pressed on the retreat- 
ing columna of the Romans with deetmctive zeal, or checked 
their advuuce by incessant attacks on their front itnd JIanks. 
The ILDmu.tta,hcaet in a.11 directions, sent forth shrill shrieks 
of grief and despair, which were responded to with joyous 
shoats by the eager Jews, 

The army of GalluB was in imminent danger of being 
totally destroyed, and was saved only by a stratagem, and 
with great loss. Marching and fighting, and acquiring 
every step of their advance at the price of blood, the Ito-* 
mana with great difficulty regained their former camp at 
Bethoron. Here their general determined to sacrifice a 
portion of his forces to save the remainder. He therefore 
stationed an unusually Urge number of aentincls around 
his camp, with orders ofltentationsly and loudly to repeat 
and continue their signals until the Jews Bhould discover 
the stratagem. Then, taking advantage of the denae ob- 
scurity of the night, he led forth hia troops, who, carefully 
avoiding the least noise, passed through the difficult and 
dangerous defi.lea of Uetlioroii without beiitg discovered or 
molested. But the Komaus had to abandon all their bag- 
gage, battering train, and provisions, aa well as their rear- 
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gu&rd, wbich, to the number of four hundred, had to be left 
in the camp. With the return of daylight the Jews dis- 
covered the flight of Gallus, and, after taking poasession 
of hia oamp and all that it contained, continued their pur- 
suit of the retreating Romana, which did not cease till 
Geatius reached the stroug city of AntipatrtB, twelve leagues 
from Jerusalem, The loss of the Homans during this re- 
treat — which nothing but their numerous cavalry saved 
from degenerating into a flight — exceeded six thouaand 
combatants, and among them several superior officers of 
distinction; and Suetonius (iDyeapaBian,§iT.) tells us that 
the legions suatained another losa, moat painful to their feel- 
ings of military honour; an Eagle (Roman standard) waa cap- 
tured by the Jews, The aurvivors of thia carnage, dispirited 
and mutinous, imputed their disgrace to the incompetencj 
of their leader ; and Ceatius G-allus himself was so overcome 
by hia disaster, that he fell sick and died shortly after hia 
repulse from before Jerusalem, 

The triumphant return of the Jewish inaurgents waa 
hailed with tumultuous joy by the populace, but with sur- 
prise and apprehension by the upper classeBj as well as by 
the peace-loving bourgeome. There existed at that timOj in 
Jerusalem and throughout Judea, three distinct parties^ 
which, indeed, are to be met with in every age and country 
at the commencement of violent popular commotions. 
There was, £rBt, a party of censer vatives, not numerous, but 
very influential, composed of thoae who have every thing to 
lose and nothing to gain by a revolution. Then the party 
«of destructives, numerous, but not yet very influential, who 
have nothing to lose but every thing to gain by a decided 
change in public aSairs. Between these two extremes the 
mass of the people fluctuate; submissive from habit to the 
conservatives, but liable to be carried away by the energy 
of the destructives. In Jerusalem the conaervative party 
waa formed by the leading senatorial and sacerdotal fami- 
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lies, adherents of Rome; the citizens generally and the 
Letter class of provincials being their chief fiupportcra. 
The party of doetructivea was identified with tho Zealots 
and supported by the maassB throughout the provinces. 
Thcflo two parties viewed eaeh othpr with intense hfl,tre*l, 
ivhich, on the part of the conservativea, vas strengthened 
by fear, aa the Zealots preached the reign of perfect equal- 
ity End cominuniCy of possessions. It was in self-defence 
that the privile<^ed conservatives had urged od the invaaion 
of Ccstius Galius. Some of their moat distinguished chiefs 
leading members of the Sanbedrin, and Ananias, the 
high-priest — had already, with several others, been put to 
death by the Zealots under their hereditary leader, Menah- 
hem. And though Eleaznr — himself a Zealot chief, but also 
a son of the murdered pontiff— had taken advantage of a re- 
vulsion of public fechng, and had brought Menahhem to 
justice — he hciag the fourth generation uf the turbulent 
fiiuiily of llezektaliT who, in lineal Bucceaaion, had met with 
an untimely and violent end — atili, tho avenger himself waa 
eyed with scarcely lees fear and suspicion by the magnates 
of Jerusalem than Menahhem had been. The victory over 
Cestius Gallus had entirely confounded the hopes of the 
conaerTatives, who did not think it within the acope of pro- 
bability that the half-armed, disorderly rabble that defended 
the precincta of the temple-mount would be able to resist 
a Roman army; and when that army had been repulsed, 
these conservatives could not bring thcma elves to believe 
in the poasibility of a host of thirty thousand veteran Ro- 
mans being forced under any circumstances to auccnmb to 
an infuriated populace. Up to the last moment the leaders 
of this party kept np their negotiations with GessiuB Floras, 
the expelled procurator of Jndea; and when the triumph 
of the insurgents was placed beyond a doubt, these conser- 
vatives, even the most patriotic among them and those least 
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compromised by their partisanship for Borne, were placed 
in a moBt painful situation. 

On the one hand, the furious Zealots, mad with BnccesSj 
threatening instant destruction to whosoever should counsel 
peace or submission. On the other hand, the irresistible 
power of Rome, roused and irritated, but not at all weak- 
ened, by the diacomfiture of Gallus, breathing Tengeance, 
and certain, in all human probability, to overwhelm Jndea. 
Between these implacable enemies, the war, if continued, 
must become one of extermination. For nothing short of 
the absolute independence of Judea would satisfy the Zea- 
lots ; nothing short of the destruction of that association, 
even to its last member, could secure the submission of 
Judea, and disarm the Romans, Oi^e means of salvation 
alone seemed to remain; and that was to gain the confi- 
dence of the people so as to obtain the supreme direction 
of public affairs, and then to raise an army baving at ita 
head trustworthy officers, and sufficiently strong to suppress 
the faction of the Zealots, while at the same time it gavo 
weight to the negotiations for amnesty and peace to be 
carried on with Rome- 

The brief interval between the arrival of the news an- 
nouncing the defeat of Ceatins Gallus, and the return to 
Jerusalem of the victorious insurgents, was ably employed 
by the chiefs of the conservatives in rallying their partisans 
and enlisting the citizens of Jerusalem in their support. 
These citiaens had seen with alarm and disgust a rude mob 
of Galileans, Idumeans, and other rustics, assume dominion 
•ver the holy city, and not only violate tbe sanctity of 
oaths, at all times held so high by the Jews, in the slaugh- 
ter of the Roman garrison that had surrendered on the 
faith of a solemn treaty and assurance of safety, but also, 
in their blind rage, shed the blood of tbe most illuatrfous 
chiefs of the Sanhedrin and of the priesthood* That mob 
was now again marching on Jerusalem in all the arrogance 
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oF auccGBS ; and nnlc33 the power was taten out oF the hands 
of tlio ZonlatSj there was nothing to prevent their carrjing 
out their destmctiPB and levelling prineiploa so as to re- 
duce the people to general poverty ; while at the same time 
they ^ave to the wi.r against Rome a character of ferocity 
that would render impossible any future reconciliation. 

Ti> prevent these enle, tho citiBona determined to make 
common cause with the congervatives, and were joined by 
many of the leading provinciaU. The victors were received 
withevery demonstration of joy; a national convention met 
in the galleries of the temple, to which the chiefs of the in- 
surgents were summoned. But such memheis of the Ban- 
hedrin as had not perished or iied to the llomans took 
their seats as of right in the convention, to which several 
leading citizens atid provinciula had hcea invited. The 
consequence waa that tbe couservativos commanded an 
overn'helming majority, which enabled them to take into 
their hands the entire control of piiblic affairs, and to in- 
trust every office of importance to their own partieana. A. 
supreme conocil of government waa elected, which was to 
have ita seat in Jerusalem, and to direct the internal ad- 
ministration, and the conducting of the war. At the head 
of this council were plared Joseph tho son of Gorion^ and 
the aged priest Ananus, (who rauat not be confounded with 
the Sadducee high-priest of the same name^ of whom wo 
have already spoken as raiaed to office hy King Agrippa, 
and become unpopular ly his rigid admiaistraiioo of the 
criminal laws.) Of these two men Ananus represented the 
directing power of mind, and Joseph the subordinate and 
executive power of the sword, 

Ananu3 is described by Joaephua (Bell Judaic, lib, iv,, 
cap. 5) as "Amost just and venerable man, whurie high birth 
and dignity derived a fresh lustre from his alfabiUty and t^ 
meekness that put him on a level witb the most lowly. He 
was an ardent lover of liberty, and an admirer of repub- 
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lican government. He valued peace exoeediDgly, and felt 
Gonvmced that Jadea mnst perieh unless some favourable 
arrangement could bo entered into with Bome. Had he 
lived, the war would liave terminated by compromise and 
mutual arrangement; for under such a leader the Jews 
would have given the Uomans bo much trouble that the lat- 
ter would have been induced to grant reasonable terms." 

This character, as given by Josephus, ia all the'more re- 
markable since it proves that among the conservativea of 
Judea there were men who sincerely loved their country, 
and who, while they justly appreciated the danger and dif- 
ficulties of a contest against Rome, did not despair of so 
conducting that contest as eventually to save the national 
honour and welfare of Judea ; even though peace with and 
submission to Home were the ends they aimed at. Sach 
men there were not a few among the conservatives, though 
it cannot be denied that among that party there was a nu* 
meroufi and influential section that were so intimately con- 
nected with Homo as to value the favour of the emperor 
much higher than the welfare or even the existence of their 
people. The members of the council of defence were chosen 
from among these two sections of conservatives. The 
Zealots and their adherents were not elected. Indeed, so 
complete was their exclusioUj that of the three chiefs who 
subsequently assumed and held the supreme command — 8i> 
mon the son of Gioras, Jochanon the sou of Levias of 
Giscala, and Bleazar the son of Simon, — not one obtained 
a seat in the council, or any office of trust. 

The whole of Judea, with the adjacent provinces of Gali- 
lee, Idumea, and Perea across the Jordan, were divided into 
seven districts, to each of which a commander-in-chief was 
appointed. Surrounded by these districts, and covered by 
them, Jerusalem, with its temple, the seat of the chief go- 
vernment, formed the centre of reaiatance, for the defence 
of which each district oflered numerous fortifications and 
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etrorig poaitions- To the norlli^ whicli was most exposed 
io a Roman inyasion, four of thceo armod districtg, with 
tbeir commandera, protected the metropolis ; wliile one to 
the east, one to the west, and one to the Boutbj were 
deemed aufficienl:. 

UafortunatclT, the frontier, capecially to the north, 
could not be closed, aa many frontier districts were in- 
hahited hy Syro- Greeks, and other n on- Israelites, who 
hy.d been located there by the ineidioua policy of Herod 
the Greatj as natural rivals and enemies of the Jews, All 
these coloniats took part with Rome; while the cities, gar- 
risoned by Romans, were so many hostile strongholds, not 
only on the frontierSj but in the very heart of the land, 
thi(t required constant vigilaDce, and a continual division 
and aultdivieion of the Jewish forces. 

The most imjiortant of theat districts and military com* 
mands — that which would have to bear the first brnot of 
tho war, and which in itself poaaesscd the most formidahlo 
raeans of reaistiag the waight of the Roman arms — was tho 
wealthy and popaloua province of Ga.lilee, the chief command 
in which had been intrusted to Joseph the son of Matthijis, 
the Cohen or priest. This man, fiubsequently so celebrated 
as JosEPiiL'S THE HTSTORIAN, and whose public life exercised 
so pernicious an influence on the fortunes of Jndea, was 
barely thirty years of age when his distinguished abilities 
and noble birth caused the supreme council to intrust to 
dim the moat important of the seven military command- 
ments, Josephus boasted of his maternal descent from 
the Asmoneans, while his paternal ancestors had held the 
highest sacerdotal dignities. His father Matthias, then 
about Bixty years of age, resided in Jerusalem, and Ms 
mother subsequently became obnoxioua to the people, who 
accuaed her of acting as a Roman spy. 

Josephus has written an elahorate autobiography, in 
which every event of his life is carefully related, and placed 
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in that point of view which he thinlca the most favotifabte 
to his own reputation. By comparing thia autobiography 
with hia history of " the wars in Judea," which, properly 
Bpeahing, ia the hiatory of hia own timea, and both of 
which have reached poaterity, we are enabled to arrive at 
something like a correct appreciation of hia character and 
conduct. The hiatory, which waa written twenty years 
before the biography, lat»oura hard to represent Joscphiu 
Euch as he wished to appear to the Judeans, namely, aa a 
true-hearted patriot, who had fought and anffered for bid 
conntry. The autobiography — which he waa driven to 
publish in aelf-defence, and when the acouflationa and re< 
criminations of Justus of Tiberias and others bad e3:posed 
hiB ambiguoua and unprincipled machinations during bis 
public life — reprcaenta Joaepbua such as he wished to ap- 
pear to the Romans, namely, as their devoted friend and 
active partiaan, whose policy and self-sacrifice bad greatly 
facilitated their success and the subjugation of Jnde»- 
Monsieur Salvador, (Domination Jlomaine, vol. ii., c. 8, et 
passim) taxea Joaepbua with deliberate treaaon against 
Judea, and maintaina that he only accepted the command 
in order to paralyze the defence and to min the cause of 
his country. We can hardly subscribe to thia harsb judg- 
ment, though it cannot be denied that, whatever may have 
been the motives and plans of Joaepbua, his double-dealing 
and selfishness helped to destroy Jerusalem. But it ap- 
pears to ua that Joaephus's great fault was a want of fixed 
principleB and firmneaa of character. He waa extremely 
selfish, but vain rather than ambitious, and, with the weak- 
ness inseparable from vanity, be waa continually shifting 
and changing bis purpose; trying to stand well with tbe 
Jews and also with the Romans, frittering away time that 
was most valuable, and meana that ought to have been 
altogether devoted to the defence of hia country, in tbe 
pursuit of objects altogether peraonal to himaelf, and tbus 
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loaing siglit of Bomo and its vast preparations, in order to 
maintain liimaclF against tbc rivalry of Joelianou, tho son 
of Levias of Giacala, We doubt whether Josephus was a 
traitor of set and ddiberate purpofle, but ve are certain ho 
was not an upright, single minded man, and that — great aB 
were his abilities as a speaker and a writer, a soldier and 
a statesman — still, in patriotism, honesty, bravery, and en- 
ttrpi'ise, he was greatly eseelled hy most of his colleagues. 
Among them the first rant is due to Elcazar, the eon of 
the high-priest AnaniaBj who commanded in the Boulhern 
district of Idumea; and John the EaaeDianT who was 
charged with the defence of Thamna, the western district 
extending along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, The 
fact that this John was an Essenian — a sect so strongly 
averse to atrift; and bloodiihtjd^^provea how general must 
hiive been the exasperation against Home, how intense and 
universal the determination to resent the oppreasive rapa- 
city of her representatives. 

While the Judeans were making these preparations, 
Rome was not idle. The tidings that Cestias Gallua had 
been defeated reached the emperor Nero in the beginning 
of December, 66, at Athena, where he was aojom'ning at 
the time, and where he gloried in exhibiting before those 
great masters of the arts, the Greeks, hia own personal 
talents as a chariot-driver, musician, actor, and Tersifier- 
To obtaiD the applause of Athenians was the reward of hia 
performances of which he was most ambitious ; but, irksome 
as he thought it, his private affairs were obliged, for a 
brief space, to yield to the duties and cares of empire, 
Judea in open rebellion was an object of terror to super- 
stitions Rome, where a prediction was hawked about that 
from Judea should come forth men who were to obtain 
dominion over the Roman empire. Accordingly, as Sue- 
tonius relates, (in Vcapaaian, § iv-,) tho subjugation of 
Judca, called for a powerful army and un able general. 
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The peace which, two years before, bad termmated tbe wu 
against the Parthians, had, tike tbe war itself, been neither 
glorious Eor advantageous to Rome, and greatly injured 
the prestige of her power and tbe terror of her arms, Aiid 
though Vologeses, KiDg of Parthiaj for reasons which we 
have already related, appeared sincere in bis alliance with 
Rome, it was to be feared that tbe great feudatories of the 
Partbian empire, no longer reatrained by their dread of 
'I Corbuio, might, In spite of tbeir king, take part with tbe 

Judeana, Some of these feudatories, Jews by religion, bad 
already drawn tbe sword against Rome, and encouraged 
the Jews by loudly promising tbem help from beyond the 
Euphrates. But while thus tbe rebellion in Judea, sup- 
ported or not by Partbian succour, rendered it necessary 
to intrust great power to the commander of tbe East, the 
suspicions of Kero, so fatal to the great Corbulo, did not 
permit tbe emperor to select for that command any man 
of weight in the empire or of recognised political ability. 
It was necessary to find a general sufficiently skilful in 
war to fight and conquer for the emperor, but so power- 
less in peace, so void of the influence arising from high 
birth and high fame, as not to excite the jealousy of Nero. 
Sucb a man happened just then to be in attendance on the 
emperor at Athens, 

Flavins Vespaaianus was the younger son of Flavins Sa- 
binus, a tax-gatherer and usurer, and tbe grandson of a 
centurion who bad fled from the battle of Pharsalia. Hia 
mother, however, was more respectably connected. From 
her he took his name, Vespasianus, and her brother was 
a senator* Young Vespasian began hia career in arms in 
Thrace, and soon became distinguished for bis bravery and 
military abilities. He speedily rose to the rank of tribune 
or commander of a legion, and successively held tbe office 
of qU€9tQr {receiver and paymaster-general) in the island 
of Crete and in tbe province of Cyrene. According to 
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iho institutionH and usages of Rome, civil and military 
offices were so blended, that, ia ordi^r to rise to emrnencCj 
it wns neeeseary a man ahould pasa through the regular 
gradation of both. And ag these civil offices were hold 
only for one ytar, the institution served to train a multi- 
tude of piacEmen, qualified to take office in various parts 
of the great Roman empire. On his return from Cyrene, 
Vespasian with great difficulty obtained the office of edile 
or pij lice-magistrate in the city of Eomo, The next step 
OIL the ladder of promotion — that of prcetor, or superior 
judge — he found it atill more difficult to attain. He stood 
six years successively for the office before he could obtain 
it The opposition to his appointment arose from the 
senate, ami was caused by a want of respectability in his 
private life. He Lad married a woman of no reputation, 
Avlio wad known to have lived in a atate of concubinage 
with a Jlomaa knight. lb had even been Bald thut she 
was not frecborn ; and aa no bondwoman or aliea could, 
according to the laws of Rome, contract (t valid marriage, 
Flavia Domitilly, previous to her marriage with Vee pas ian, 
in order to prove her birth and citizenship, had to ha 
claimed before the judges by hor father, Flavius Liberahs, 
who held no higher rank than that of clerk to a questor 
or city receiver. The name of the Flavian, which aub* 
soquently diatiuguished the imperial dynasty of Ves- 
paaian, was thus derived from his wife as well aa from his 
father. 

This unbecoming marriage provoked the indignation of 
the Senate, of which proud body the office of prcstor would 
constitute VcBpaaian li member, and to which his own low 
birth proved no recommendation* Accordingly, year after 
year his appointment was frustrated, and the baffled can* 
didate for ofEue did not aucceed until, by vile adulation to 
the favourites of Caligula, and by taking part ngalnat the 
Senate in the struggle that preceded the recognition of 

Vol. II. M 
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Claudim as emperor, be bad Becured tbe support of tbe 
fxeedmen irbo, in the n&me of tbat weak monarcb, governed 
tbe Roman world. After the expiration of his year of office 
as praetor, YeBpaeian was appointed to a Biiperior com- 
mand in the war of Grermanj, from whence he was sent, aa 
tbe emperor's lieutenant, to Britain, where he fought the 
gallant Caractacne, who was subdued and sent priaoner to 
Rome. For his British exploits Yespasian obtained tbe 
boDdurs of a triumph, was appointed conBnl and pontifex, 
and then sent as governor to the great and wealthy pro- 
vince of Africa- Scandal-mo nger9> instigated by hia rivals 
for office, asserted that be was detested by tbe provincials ; 
but Suetonius, who is reliable authority, iuasmucb as he 
does not flatter tbe Flavians, declares that he conducted 
his administration with great integrity, (in Vespas-, § iv.) 
Certain it is, however, that — notwithstanding the avarice 
which formed the great reproach of his character aa em- 
peror, and contrary to tbe general practice of Roman go- 
vernors, who, after administering the afiairs of a province 
during a few years, came back with immense wealth — Yee- 
pasian returned from Africa bo poor that not only was he 
obliged to mortgage a portion of hia small patrimony to his 
elder brother, Flaviua Sabinus, but also to carry on a traffic 
in beasts of burden, which gained for him the nickname of 
muleteer, and by no means raised bim in public estimation. 
Yespasian, with many other office-hunters, bad followed in 
tbe train of Hero to Athens; and there it was that a few 
moments of slumber exposed the veteran, then in bis fifty- 
seventh year, to a danger greater than any he had encoun- 
tered during all hia numerous campaigns* For though it 
was neither on tbe battle-field nor in tbe council-chamber 
that sleep bad closed his heavy eyelids, that was no pallia- 
tion of an offence all the more heinous since it was com- 
mitted at a tbeatricfal representation, and while the most 
powerfully tragic of all actors, Nero himself, was perform- 
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iTjg. It reqairod tLe urgent intcrccsBioTi of some of the 
cinpcror*a favourite miniong to appoaac Ltb wruth and in- 
tligDation- and it is doubtful wbether that intercession 
would have aaved Vespasian's life, (Tacit., Anna!., lib. xvi., 
§ v.; Sueton., inVfapaa., § \v.) had not the tidings from 
Judea stayed Kero's hand, by causing him to reflect that 
this Vespaaiau was the very man for the occasion — the 
moat trustworthy, from big abilities and experience, the least 
dangeroufl, from his poverty, low birth, and want of politi- 
cal influence or ambition. In this last respect, however, 
!Nero proved mistaken. ITorj within three years from Ves- 
pasian's appointment to the commaad in Judea, the high- 
born Kero perished miserably, and the ancient and illus- 
triona family of the C^aars became extinct ; while Vespasian, 
the low-bred iimleteer, placed on hia own brow the imperial 
diadem, aud bei[ueathed it to hia two eons succeaHively. 

Titua, tho eldest of tbcao Bona, then about twcnty-aeven 
yoara old, was with hia father at Athens whon he was op- 
pointed to the command, and by his direction proceeded to 
Alexandria, whare he placed himself at the bead of two 
Iv'gions that were carried to Judea by sea ; while Vespasian 
himself travelled by land to Ptolemnis, where he bad fixed 
his head- quarters and concentrated all his troops and auxilia- 
ries. Here he devoted the first three months of the year 67 
to organize hia army and to prepare hia invaaion. The num- 
ber of combatants nnder hia command after the junction of 
'litus and hia two legions was full aixty thauanndj exclusive 
of the numerous and destructive train of camp-followers that 
uauttlly attended a Roman army. Of these, thirty thousand 
horae and foot were Roman veterans ; while Herod Agrippn, 
King of Northern Palestine or Iturea, Sohemus, King of 
Lebanon, and Antiochua, King of Comagene, each famished 
two thousand nrt^bera and one thousand horse ; and tho king 
of the Nabathene Arahg, Eve thousand foot and one thousand 
horse* Formidable as this army was from its numbers, it was 
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Btill more bo from the order and diBcipline which the prac- 
tised skill and stern eye of the general had introduced. It is 
from the model of this armj, and profiting by the conTer- 
fiations he had with Yespasian and Titi^, that Joaephna 
has drawn that remarkable description of the military or- 
ganization and conduct of the Komans which we find la 
his history, and which is equal to the best delineation of 
the ancients, (compare Joseph., Bel). Judaic, lib. iii.^ with 
Folyhius, lib. vL,) both as to importance of ideas and in- 
terest of details; is, moreover, the guide and instructor 
from which later writers have chiefly derived their knowledge 
of Koman military organization. For this task no man 
could be more competent than Josephua. His patriotism may 
be doubtful ; bis honesty as a man, and faithfulness as a 
historian, may be questioned; but it is impossible to deny 
that he possessed talents of a very high order, and that, as 
a general and a statesman, his abilities entitled him to that 
respect and favour with which he always was treated by 
those excellent judges of merit, YeBpasian and Titus. 

While these formidable forces assembled at Ptolemais, 
on the frontier of the province of Galilee, which Josephua 
had been sent to defend, and in which, as he himself relatee, 
^Bell. Jud., lib. ii., cap. 20,) it was expected he should raise 
and organize one hundred thousand fighting men to keep 
the field, and should also strengthen the fortifications of 
the various towns, it may be interesting to know how he 
prepared to meet the imminent danger to which his country 
and the province under his command were exposed. The 
whole of the winter had been passed in intestine broils and 
disseosiona. Beyond one body of eight thousand men, 
specially attached to hia person and in his pay, JosephuB 
raised no troops* He forbade the Gralileans to attack the 
Koman garrisons at Sephoris and other important strong- 
holds throughout his district; hut he did not exert his au-^ 
thority to compel the chiefs of Galilee to live at peace with 
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caeli other and with himaelf. The council at JerTisalgmj 
alarmed by hia equivocal conduct, sent four com mission era 
to dispossess him of his command, and to bring him to Je- 
rusalem ; but he raised the standard of rebelJion aguinst the 
couDcil, took the commissioners prisoDors afrer an obsti- 
nate combat ; and when Yeapaaian waa ready to commence 
opei'JLtionsT Josepbua had no army in the field, had added 
nothing to the strength of the fortified cities^ and the rich 
and populous province of Galilee lay before the invaders 
with no other means of defence than what the enthusiasm 
of the iohabitaats, and the aituation of some naturally 
strong cities, could afford. All this bad raised the highest 
indignatioTi throughout the whole country, not only against 
Joaephus, but also against the pfirty which had appointed 
him ; aa indignation atill more heightened by the fact that 
bia province — tbo most importantj aa tbo most exposed — was 
also the only ono iu^vhicL oivil diBacnBioiiB had absorbed the 
energies of the people, had wasted the time, and caused the 
needfiti means of defence to be neglected-^ The example 

^ Luring the wiuter au attempt welb mado bj Juhn the Esseao to sur- 
pnse Azutus, whicb mi^carriedT and In whiuli tliat coumuiiider lo^t bi^ life 
Another iLtteoipt, led oa bj Niger, alno proved u fuJIure, cLitO^ through 
thn aupprinril'y (if tha Rntnnns in navalry. Sliartly Pjefoj* the invjision of 
VcHpaaiaD, tL« Galileans corupcUed Jodephu?, iif^ain^ hh ovm iscliDation, 
to attack Sephoiii^. the priacipat Koduq etroDghold ia that district. The 
city V!LB talCGU, and tha inhabitants, ivtth tba garriaon, touk refuge in tha 
citadel. Uul a ynuK rdin^ed hj JuaepLua bluiself, hy meaua uf n ful^tj re- 
port Ihnt n. cnngi'lerfibl*' RomiiTi nnny bad come to the rdlef of the eit^del, 
emod DQ the Juvis, aad cauaud them boatilj to evacuate iSephoriSf that tboj 
mightnotbe eipoaed toadoabEcattacltiii £i'on( and rear- The garrldan took 
advactagB of thb pnnic to rcgjiia possession of the citj^ and to eh>fie the 
giites aguiust thu Jows. Vur^pitaiaji, ujj hearing of the aiege of Sepbona, 
d[-apjLLubed Plitcidiu, goveruor of Ptol^iniua, willi a detnobmeut of five 

tliuiisand men, to rehiforco the beaiegoJ. Altbongh I'Jaddus sncceeded in 
ciiteriag Stiphoria, Joaephna attempted a aocDnd attack hy oadLlade, and 
ebtainod puBaeflaion of a portioa of the citj waU, But the garrison Boon 
recoTorai] from ita flrbt aurpriso^ rallieil, and prepared far an obijtiaato da- 
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JoaephuB had set of resisting the authority of the great 
oouncil was not lost npoD the party of the Zealots, who once 
moro prepared to assert their right to take the lead. 

In the midst of these agitations Yespaaian opened the 
campaign, at the head of his well-appointed army, to op- 
pose which there was no Jewish force in the field. Hence 
the campaign became a snccesBion of sieges, in which eaoh 
town, left to its own resources, had to resist the whole 
weight of the Roman army. For VeBpaaian, profiting by 
the calamitous experience of Cestius Gallus, determined to 
reduce the whole country before he attacked Jerusalem ; 
and aa he was in no hurry to terminate a war which would 
he sure to enrich him, and also to keep him out of the 
dreaded presence of Nero, he chalked out to himself a plan 
of operations according to which three or four years of 
slow but certain progress were to Bubdue the whole coun- 
try- The first town he attacked was Gabara; but, though 
it ofTered no resistance — being destitute of any Jewish gar- 
rison — ^Vespasian caused all the inhabitants to be slaugh- 
tered, the town to be pillaged, and then set on fire. The 
same fate was infiicted on the surrounding villages. It is 
Josephus who acquaints us with these horrid cruelties of 
the Roman general, and it is most instructive to notice the 
unconcerned and matter-of-course manner in which Jo- 
sephus, writing at Eome, and under the eye of Yespasiao 
and Titus, epeaks of these Roman act^ of cruelty and 
slaughter, and to contrast it with the pompous and decla- 

fecoe. But, tliongh Josepbaa retatea that he had not jet lost oue mui, ha 
deemed it pmdent, "as he was not acquainted with the locftlitj^," to re- 
nounce the enterprifle, (Jos., Tit,» p. 36, edit. Havercamp,) 

During the winter meny of the principal inhabitanU of JeroBalem and 
Judea quitted the country and sought refuge with the RomaDB^ These 
fsgitiveH kept up a constant correspondence with their dependants in Ju- 
dea, hy means of whom thoj received early and correct mtelligance of 
every movement projected by the Jews, while at the same time they difr- 
hearteued the Judeans with alarming romours of all kinds. 
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History tirade in which he indtilgca whenever ho dosoriboH 
and condening the aete of doi^pcralion with which his own 
countrymen sought to retaliate on their feroeiod? invjiders- 
At the vpvy time that the struggle in -Tiidcn was commenc- 
ing, a similar struggle was raging in Britain, There, like- 
m3C, the atrocious conduct of llonmn governors hn.il i3riven 
the natives to take up armg under Boadieea, the widowed 
queen of the Iceni. It is a singular but frightful coinci- 
dence^ that while the Romans slaughtered thousandsof nnre- 
Bisting Jews — aged, infants, wo men — theBritous should have 
burned London, a Kou]a,ii colony, and put seventy thousand 
Koman women, children, and aged men, to the sword; a 
frightful retaliation this, in the far West, for cruelties prac- 
liaed in the East. But one short campaign, one decisive 
battle, tamed the fierceneaa of the Britona; while years of 
blciughttT could not oubdae the Jt;wa» The former had not, 
and at that timcuould not have, the enduring p era ever ftnce, 
rt'sulting from high principlo, that sustained the Jews la 
the unecLual conflict. 

The first conqneat of Vespasian, Gabara, had been an 
easy one ; the next, Jotopatha, cost him more labour and 
blood. During forty-five days, Vespasian exhausted all 
that the science and valour of Home could supply of meana 
of attack, Joaephua had cast himself into Jotopatha, 
and, once there, he waa not permitted to quit that fort- 
ress. In vain he tried to persuade the garrison to let 
him depart- In vain he promiacd to raise an army for 
their relief. The most valiant leaders of the Galileans had 
thrown themaelrea into Jotopatha, and they were deter- 
mined their slippery governor should share their fate. (Bell. 
Jud., lib. iii,, cap. 7.) This stronghold was situated on a 
high rock, inaccessible on three sides, and strongly forti- 
ii^^d on the fourth side and only outlet. But so closely 
v.j(i5 the place invcated that it was <lifficuk to conceive 
how JosophuB could loavc without oithor falling into the 
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hands of tbe Romans, or volanturily joiDing them. The 
defence was equally gallant and skilful, and, for a time, suo- 
cesafal ; while every attack was repulsed and every strata- 
gem frustrated by the besieged. Even Vespasian himself 
was wounded* Tbe merit Josepbua takes altogether to 
himselff as governor; but it is certain he had at his side 
those who would take care to support him to the utmost so 
long as be did his duty, Tbe only drawback to the strength 
of Jotopatha was the want of water. Day by day the 
rations became less. The excessive heat at tbe end of 
June, and the want of water, combined with the continued 
combats they had to sustain, began to exhaust the garri- 
son. An efibrt to relieve the beleaguered fortress was at^ 
tempted by the garrison and citizens of Jaffa, but failed. 
From prisoners made on this occasion, Yespaaian learned 
tbe extreme state of suffering to which the garrison of Joto- 
patha was reduced, and therefore determined to turn the 
sicgo into a blockade, with the reasonable oxpeotatioD of 
starving the Jews into a surrender. They still held out, 
when a deserter assured Vespasian that an escalade at- 
tempted shortly before break of dawn would be crowned 
with certain success ; as at that hour the sentinels, overcome 
by fatigue, and expecting shortly to be relieved, were no 
longer watchfuL The treacherous counsel was adopted. 
The breaches were stormed. The sleeping sentinels were 
cut down ; the Romans burst into the town, and the work 
of slaughter began. Few, very few of the inhabitants es- 
caped. Twelve hundred captives of every age and sex 
were spared. Forty thousand were slanghtered,^ 

The governor, Josephus, escaped into a cavern, where 

^Cicburf in kia CommcnUrioe. (Bell. GuUio., Ub- ii., | 21>, ) relates tho 
BtorjtiJLig of a slrougholil in which the ioliabiLaDts of Nuruur uuil Hainault 
had sought refuge againat the Roman invaders, and which, for ita natnral 
adTantagea, bears a striking reseniblance to Jotopatha ; thongh the num- 
hetB vho Bubmitlfid to captivity were very different The Belgians ftt 
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hs found that forty of the garriBon, with provisions for a 
fow dajSj h:id provided a shelter. Wq must refer to his 
history for the narrative of his own fature fovtunca r how 
Vespasian, not finding him among the slain or captives, and 
fiuspeeting he might be concealed among the caverns, seat 
a Roman officer, who had formerly known Josephus, to the 
mouth of the cave in which he was, to promise him safety 
if he would surrender ; how Josephua in vain tried to per- 
suade his men to consent ; how he was more successful when 
he proposed that, since no means of escape remained, they 
ehoLildj in order to avoid the aiu of suicide, cast Iota for 
two mca who should stah the rest, and then kill each other ; 
how he. as of priestly race, was appointed to cast the lot, 
and how, with his usual skill, he succeeded in making that 
duty devolvts upon hiuiself and the moat feeble-minded of 
his companions ; how, >"hen the fatal tragedy was complctedj 
and the two stood eoIo aurvivors among their immolated 
hrcthren; how, when all this was done, Josephue per- 
suaded his companion to go with him and surrender to the 
Romans; how he played the prophetj promised the em- 
pire to Vespasian, and was taken into his favour and con- 
fidence. For ail these details we must refer to himself. 
{Ibid., cap, 8.) 

The capture of Jotopatha, and the surrender of Joae- 
phuSj were followed hj the conquest of all Galilee — a pro- 
vince possessed of immense means of resistance, but which 
JoBephus had neglected to organize- We do not know 
whether he acquainted Vespasian with the backward state 
in which the preparations of the (jalileana had been left; 

tiri^t wore very obHlioate ; at Ipngtit. the hoi^ieged lost heart and treated 
fnr a wuiTcnJ[.T* but brbko tho trimt^. Their anQgod trottOhcrj- bd Dxoa- 
pcruted CiCBar. tliJit, having assaulted and taken the place, he ordered dl 
thut refuted to be cut dowii, and thu captives to bo !^old as HlareH, The 
Zkuiuber of bIuh is not giyon, but tho capUves eieeeLled Mty-tLiee thou- 
Boad. 
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but it is certain that the activity and vigour with wUcli 
Vespasian conducted the campaign — and which coQtrasta 
BO etronglj with the indolence and languor of his subsequent 
operations — left the Gahleans no time for organiaing their 
forces. We may therefore assume that he was aware of 
their condition, and determined, by simultaneous attacks^ 
to prevent their concentrating on any point an army ca- 
pable of taking and keeping the field. 

While yet engaged in the blockade of Jotopatha, YoB' 
pasian despatched Trajan, the father of the subsequent em- 
peror, against Joppa in the mountains, where the Galileans 
began to adaemble in arms. On his approach, the Jews 
eaUied forth to meet him, but were, by repeated charges of 
horae, driven back within the fortifications, coneisting of a 
double w&ll that surrounded the city. But so rapid was 
the pursuit, that the Jews and Romans entered pell-meU 
through the outer gates and over the external wall. When 
the troops on guard beheld this state of confueion, they be- 
came alarmed lest the city should at once be carried. They 
therefore closed the inner gates with so much precipitation, 
that they shut out the greater part of the force that had 
sallied forth, which, pent up in the narrow space between 
the two walla, was destroyed by the Romans. 

After this first advantage, Trajan invited Titns to head 
the assault, and thus to acquire the honour of having taken 
the city. The townsmen, unable to defend the rampart, 
continued the fight in the narrow streets, and were power- 
fully assisted by their wives, who from the house-tops threw 
all manner of missiles on the heads of the assailants. After 
eix hours of carnage, the sword of the Roman prevailed; 
the defenders were cut down to a man, the women and 
children consigned to slavery. 

At the same time that a body of Galileans was assem- 
bling at Joppa in the mountains, another simitar assemblage 
was forming on Mount Gerima, amid the ruins of the 8a- 
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maritan temple. To dislodge and BCfttter thia asaemblagej 
VLM|)aaian Jcapatclicd Cerealia witL a, BulHcient force. 
Thut general, howoverj did not attempt to force the Jew- 
iali strongliold, but dug & deep trench round the mountain, 
and Rn closely invested the Jews, that their BuppUes of 
food, and especially of water, were soon exhauflted ; many 
perished ; many others laid down their arms, and surren- 
dered. Those who persisted to the last were attacked and 
tilaughtered, but not without inflJctiiig great loas on their 
asgailants. 

Oq his march to Jerusalem, CsBtias Gallua had destroyed 
the city of Joppa, or Jaffa, on the shores of the Mediter- 
rjmoau. After his repulse and retreat from Judea, the 
supreme council of defence caused this important maritime 
city to be in part rebuilt, aud made it the staiioa of a bold 
and eriterprifiing body of mariners, wLose wives and chil- 
dren dweh among the ruina, while the men were employed 
on boatd of numoroue vceacla which the council had fitted 
out and armed, aud which proved very annoyin^ to the 
Rumana- Theao cruiserB — whom Josephus, in hia zeal for 
Kome^ designates as pirates (ibid,, cap. 9)— intercepted 
the Roman supplies from Egypt and Syria, and kept the 
coasts of these two countries in a constant state of alarm. 
A division of Romans, doapatchcd a^^amst JafTii, found it not 
difficult to scale the walls and to penetrate into the town 
daring the night- The Jews, not sufficiently numerous to 
resist the threflntened attack, trusted for safety — as the 
Atheniuns had done when their city was assailed hy tho 
hosts of Xerxes — to their wooden walls, and embarked 
theii' wives aud children in their ships. But the elemoDta 
proved more destructive than the sword of the Itomans, 
A sudden hurricane shattered the ships, or drove them on 
the rotika which line that iron-bound coabti The Roman 
commander had sti^htionud archers an these rocks, whose 
arrows alaugbtcrcd tho wretches that had escaped Ihip* 
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vreck. Upward of four thouBand human beings were cod- 
signed to a watery grave. The city of Joppa was again 

destroyed; one portion only, the upper town, was fortified 
and occupied by a Roman garrison, who, in obedience to 
the orders they had receivedf devastated the adjoining 
coontry with fire and sword, and drove the InhabitaQta to 
seek shelter in Jerusalem. 

During the heat of the summerj Vespaaian spent three 
weeks at Oesarea-Philippi, the residence of King Agripp^ 
II,, who, with his sister Eerenlce, entertained the BomaQ 
commander so splendidly as almost to ruin the king, whose 
most productive territories were occupied by the Jewish in- 
surgents; while he himself was accused by all the petty 
princes, his neighboora, who hoped to profit hj bis fall, 
of being lukewarm in the cause of Rome. As thus his pr^- 
sent and future existence was altogether dependent on the 
favour of the Roman commander-in-chief. King Agrippa 
spared neither expense nor pains to ingratiate himself with 
Vespasian- In this purpoae he was greatly aided by TitoB, 
the son of Vespasian. This young Roman had become ao 
quaintedwith Berenice, the king's sister, at Ptolemais, and 
therb entered into a tender liaixon with her, which ripened 
into a confirmed attachment during his stay at Cesarea- 
Philippt. By her means Titus was induced to befriend her 
brother, the king; who, on his part, was careful not to 
thwart the inclinations of so powerful an auxiliary, and 
therefore encouraged, or at all events did not check, an 
intercourse so little honourable to himself or sister. As 
the first-fruits of his complaisance, Vespasian restored to 
him the city of Tiberias, the moat considerable in his do- 
minions, which bad made common cause with the insur- 
genta> Daring the convict between Josephue and the su- 
preme council, this city had suffered so greatly that it 
could offer no resistance to Vespasian, who, at the en- 
treaHy of King Agrippa, spared the inhabitants. 
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TIlis was an easy, bloodless conquest ; tlie next opora- 
tioni^ of the Roman commanflGr wl^i-g nif>re iliffi^iult and 
destructive- On the shores of Luke Tiherin.^» fronting cadi 
other, stood the two fortified cities of Tariclieea and Git- 
malii, tlie former to the south-west, the ktter to the 
soutli-enst. These two cities were eucceasivelj attacked anil 
carried hy the Komans. The defence of each was obstinate 
in the extreme, and coat the Romans numbers of men; a 
loss for which they took ample vengeance on the hosieged. 
At Tarich^a they contented themselveg, itfter the capture 
of the city, with sending their able-bodied priaonei's to 
slavery, putting oiili^ twelve hundred aged men to the 
aword. At Gamala the Romaos suffered much. The in- 
habitaDia of that city were famed of old as the must war* 
like and valuruud of the Gulileana ; it was, moreover, the 
native home of Judah, the founder of the Zealots' aaaocia- 
tion- The defence they made against the Romans wag cx- 
cellod by no other throughout the whole of the war. After 
HUGCGssfully resisting a seven roontha' siege by the troops 
of King Agrippa, Gamala was attacked by Vespasian in 
persan : and it was not till the entire population of nino 
thousand souls bad perished, that the Romans could master 
the city. An attack on the Jews aasemhied at Mount Ta- 
bor, and the capture of Giacalaj completed the conquest 
of Galilee. The command in the last-named city had been 
held by Jochanan the son of Levias, the great rival of 
Josephns, and best known by the designation ^^ of Giseala." 
This chicfj whom Josophus describes as the most artful, un- 
principled, and dangerous of men, had been in arms against 
the Roraaas long before the general insurrection broke out 
in Judea. Exasperated by the tyranny of the last pro- 
curator:*, he had organized a strong body of chosen wttr- 
riora, and auccctiBfully maiutuiiLed himaelf in the mountains, 
carrying on a predatory war, aa Mattathiaa the Aamononn 
had done before him. When^ against hia opinion and ad- 

VoL. II. ar 
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vice, hia native city Giscala prematurely rose against tte 
KomaDB, but was taken by them and burnt, he raised a 
force Bu^cient to expel the invaders, and rebuilt the citv, 
which he strongly fortified. Summoned to surrender, he 
deceived Titus into a suapeusion of hostilities, profiting by 
which he himself, his troops, and his partisans, escaped to 
Jerusalem, though a number of his followers were over- 
taken and cut down by the Romans* From all parts of 
Galilee fugitives had flocked to Jerusalenu ^^id when Jo- 
chanan arrived, he found the metropolis of Judea distracted 
by a furious civil war raging within her. 

When the first tidings arrived of the stout defence made by 
Joaephna and Jotopatha, even the Zealots began to alter their 
opinion of his previous conduct, ascribing It no longer to 
treachery^ but to error in judgment. His friends in the 
council took credit to themselves for having appointed so 
gallant and able a governor ; and all parties in anxious sus- 
pense awaited the progress of the siege. When the nevrs 
arrived that Jotopatha had fallen, and that the heroic go- 
vernor and bis brave garrison had buried themselves beneath 
its ruins, great was the grief at Jerusalem, but greater still 
the enthusiasm. All parties vied in doing posthumous hon- 
ours to the hero of Jotopatha and his valiant compeers. The 
personal enemies of Josephua, anxious to do justice to his 
memory, joined the council which decreed a public mourn- 
ing of thirty days; while the poets of Judea excited the 
people by laments, in which they sung the glory of the 
true-hearted chiefs who had died for their country. 

Bat the greater the public enthusiasm had been, the 
more terrible was the reaction, the more ferocious the rage, 
when the news at length arrived that Josephus, the sole 
survivor of the defenders of Jotopatha, was in the camp of 
the Romans, the confidant, the adviser of Vespasian. All 
the rumours of his former treasons, all the reports of the 
treachery of the party that had intrusted him with com- 
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maud, at OQcc revived with tenfold foroe. He liiraself -was 
bcjond the immediate reach of justice, but hia friends, hia 
connections, his party, were still in Jeruaolem- Their paet 
treachery must be puniahed, their future treason be pre- 
vented- The Zcalota roae as one man. The fugitives from 
Galilee, who had fled from the fire and sword of Vrspasian, 
joined them, and scenes of the moat frightful vblence took 
place. In the course of this Hatory we have had occaaioa 
to notice how truly human nature, in all ages, remains the 
same ; how, notwithstanding the advance of civilization, 
nijin, when strongly excited by rage or fear, becomea an 
animal more ferocious and more dangerous than !ton or tiger. 
When, during the French SeYolution, the news arrived at 
Paris that La Fayette had quitted the army, the mob of 
Paris rose and dragged to prison hundreds of innocent, 
higli-bonij and wealtliy men, suspected of being friends lo 
Lafayette; and on the second of September, 17f)2, and the 
three days following, all these persona were murdered : eo 
likewisG in Jerusalem, The news of Joacphua'a defectioa 
nrmod the mob, who, led on by the Zealots, broke into the 
liouaea of sei^eral chiefs who were acensed aa partisans of 
Jr>sephas, and hurried them to prison. The leaders of the 
Zealots — Rleazcr the Bonof Simor at their head — organized 
themselves aa a council in opposition to tbe established go- 
vernment ; like the Jacobins vho formed the municipality 
in Paris, The numbers of exasperated provincials who had 
sought refuge in Jerasalera adhered to this now council, 
which inaugurated ita authority by sending asaaasins into 
the prison, who skughtered the prisoners amid the loud 
acclamations of the Zealot mob and the provincials- The 
next act was to proclaim perfect equality among laymen 
for all ofBceB of state, among priests for all dignities of 
priesthood. These laat were to be distributed by lot, and 
the chiefs so managed that tbe high-priesihood, which so 
long had been hereditoj-y inthe principal families of Jerosa- 
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lem, fell to one Fhanias the son of Shamai, a 8tone-catt«r, 
who, though of priestly descent, was a rude, illiterate ma&, 
ond was actually following the plough when, to hia great 
snrprifle, the insignia of the highest office were presented 
to him. Hitherto all the efforts of the regular government 
to rouse the citizens or national guard of Jerasalem, com- 
posed of housekeepers, to arm in self-defence, had been 
vain ; but this last act of the Zealota was looked upon as an 
outrage on religion. All the citizens took up arms at once. 
The Zealots, in possession of the temple-forlresa, did not 
wait to be attacked ; they sallied forth, and a series of furi- 
ous combatB commenced. The citizens of Jerusalem, more 
numerous than the Zealots and their adherents, and now 
thoroughly roused at seeing strangers to the holy city, 
rude refugees from Galilee, take upon themselves the su- 
preme rule of Jerusalem and the temple, fought with the 
energy of despair. They were ied on by the most eminent 
and bravest of their chiefs — Ananus, Joseph hen GorioDj 
Niger, Zechariah ben Baruch — who vied with each other in 
animating and skilfully directing the citizens. The Zealots 
were at length forced to retreat within the first enclosure 
of the temple ; from thence they were driven into the tem- 
ple-fortress, where they were surrounded and blockaded. 
Ananus, the president of the regular government, seeing 
hia party victorious, ordered the attack to cease, and after 
some discussion carried hia point. He neither wished to 
turn the temple into a slaughter-house, nor yet to destroy 
gallant men, his own countrymen, who would prove both 
willing and able to defend their country, if they could only 
be brought to listen to reason. Six thousand armed citi- 
zens were stationed at the different issues from the temple- 
mount, to watch the Zealots and keep them closely invest- 
ed. These city militia-men were to be regularly relieved, 
and no inhabitant to be exempted from military duty. But 
the wealthy were soon tired of these unwonted exertions. 
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As tlieiv turn Uf aervico crtmo, they hired lohourcrs^ vil- 
Ingcrs, and whoever else they couM get, to do duty for 
them. Most of thsse hod a feUow-feehng for the besieged 
Zealots, who no longor were cut off from all comraunica- 
tinn with the country, hnt found means to send messengers 
to rouse the populace south of Jerusalem. 

Such was the state of affairs ia Jerusalem when Jochanan 
of Giscala and his followers arrived. As he bad long been 
on terma of intimacy and frieudahip with. R. Simon bert 
Gamaliel, the president of the Sanhedrin, Jochanan was 
readily receiA'cd into the confidence of the supremo coun- 
oih And as he wjis supposed to eserciae great influence 
over the Galileans, who formed so great a portion of the 
besieged Zealot force, he was deputed to negotiate with 
them and to bring them to terms. Josephua accuses him 
of betraying his trust; that instead of trying to calm and 
conciliate the Zealots, he added to their exasperation by 
assuring tliem thitt the intentions of Ananua and the coun- 
cil were to destroy the Zealots to a man, anil then to sur- 
render Jeruaalem to the Romana; and that the only means 
of counteracting these cruol and treaaonahle dcaignB waa 
to apply for instant holp to the patriot population south 
of Jerusalem, (BelL Jud., lib, iv-, cap. 3.) It is impossible 
to decide whether this aecuaation be truHj wholly or in 
part; for, on the one hand, the bitter hatred of Joaephaa 
against Jochanan is so manifest that it deprives his state- 
ments of all (slaim to credibility whenever he speata of hia 
rival ; while, on the other hand, though Jochanan kept aloof 
from the besieged Zealots, even after their triumph, his 
ambition waa boundless, and might have tempted him to 
aspire to tliat supremacy in Jerusalem which subsequently 
he attained* 

But, whoever originated the idea of summoning the 
Southerners to Jerusaleuij the application proved but too 
successful ; within a few dajs twenty thousand countrymen 

07" 
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in arms were at the gates of Jerusalem, ^hese men came 
from the southern province named Idamea by JosephuSf 
and which comprised the ancient territory of the tribes of 
Simon, Dan, and part of Judah ; but they found the gates 
closed and the walls lined by armed citizens. The go- 
vernment attempted to remonstrate with these new assail- 
ants* The most popular man in Judea, Joshua ben Oamla — 
who had been high-priest, and whose services to tho cause 
of education had endeared him to the people — was the 
delegate chosen for that purpose by the council. But bis 
eS'orts proved vain. The furious Southerners refused to 
bear him. They denied tbe right of the council to close 
the gates of the Jewish metropolis against any Jews; and 
while Josbua indignantly repudiated tbe idea of surrender 
to the Komans, tbe Southern chiefs insisted that fear was 
nn evidence of guilt, and' that the council, by the refusal 
to admit them into the city, abundantly proved that trea- 
son was contemplated, and that punishment was espeoted 
and dreaded. As the insurgents remained deaf to reason, 
tbe city militia of Jerusalem bad to guard against an enemy 
in tbe heart of the city and another at the gates, Tbe 
citizens were sufficiently numerous to perform this double 
duty; and tbe council, which remained in session all day, 
and in turns watcbed by night, fully expected that, when 
the first excitement of the Idumeans should have evapo- 
rated, they would grow tired of being encamped outside 
tbe walls, and would eventually yield to proposals of 
peace* But one of those events which no human prudence 
can foresee, and human skill can but seldom guard against, 
frustrated all their expectationSj and led to the utter ruin 
of tbe conservative party* 

The public guards bad been doubled, the vigilance of tbe 
governors had not been suspended; but one evening Ana- 
nus, whose turn of duty it was, worn out by watching and 
care, had retired to his mansion to snatch a few hours' rest. 
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A burricane suddenly broke out — -one oF tliosc fearful, irro- 
BiBtiblo hurrioanea of the East, whcu storm, raiD, and thun- 
di^T combine their terrors, when tLe tempesE howla^ the 
lij^htiiinga flash miflst torronta of rain, and the earth 
flecms to roek ; when the wildopt animals lose their ferncity, 
and whatever Hvea and mOTca seoka shelter ; such a hurri- 
cane — frightful beyond the memory of mau — burst out. 
The Southerners outsiie thewallswere terrified, and looked 
upon it as a ai;^u of the divine wrath against them. The 
council doubted not but that the hurricane would hasten 
the departure of the Idumeana; but the chiefs of tho 
Zealots judged differently. They saw at onoe tho ad- 
vantage they might derive from the storm, which, in their 
impious iaDaticiflm, they looked upon aa a direct interven- 
tion of Providence in their favour. The most hardy, armed 
with saws which they found in the etorea of the temple, 
began rapidly, but noiselessly, to cut through the woodon 
barti thiLt hud leen Tistened to the tempZe'gatea from tho 
outside. The aproa.r of the elements prevented the city 
militia from hearing the noise ; hosidcSf among the militia 
on guard thoro were mauy ready to favour tho ofibrts of 
the Zealots. The temple-gates onee opened, an armed 
party salliod forth, and by onoa and twos, ao aa not to ex- 
cite suspicion, glided tlirough the city and met again at 
one of the gates. The city guard, forgetful of ita duty, 
had aowght shelter against tho hurricane. Whether the 
gate was opened to the Zealots by treachery, or whether 
they forced it open, h uacertain, but it was opened; and 
while some of them held possession, another body marched 
hurriedly toward the Idumcan forcoa. These, at the ap- 
proach of a band of armed men, were alarmed, Icat it 
should be an attack from the city; but the Zealots soon 
made themsetvea known, and communicated their tiiiinga- 
At the head cf the Idumeana thoy returoed, passed through 
the gate they had secured, and at once proceeded to attack 
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the city militia that blockaded the temple^moimt. The 
besieged Zealots, at a given aignal, sallied forth from the 
temple, and the citizens, unprepared for bo sndden and 
violent an attack in front and rear, were cut down or dis- 
persed. The most important posts in the oit; were carried, 
and the honses of the principal inhabitants marked for 
proscription. Wild shrieks of horror, more frightfal than 
the roar of the elements, were heard throughout the doomed 
dty. Amid the darkness and confusion, all military or- 
ganization was at an end; there waa no one to take the 
command, there were none to obey. Ananus, who at the 
first alarm h^tened to the scene of action, had been cut 
down ; the other chiefs, as they left their own houses, were 
waylaid, and either killed on the spot or made prisoners. 
It was less a night of battle than of wholesale assassination. 
The return of daylight showed the extent of the slaughter 
already committed ; hut, so far from moderating the frenzy 
of the Zealots, the sight of what had been done only ex- 
cited them to fresh deeds of horror. A day of vengeance 
to the Lord and to tbe people was proclaimed. The dig-. 
nitaries of the temple and of the law were especially ob- 
noxious to the Zealots, and fell early victims to their rage. 
R, Simon ben Gamaliel, the nassi or president of the Sanhe- 
drin, Joshua ben Gamla, the high-priest and patron of edu^ 
cation, were murdered amid the exulting shouts of ^^Death 
to the traitors I" The military governor, Joseph ben Gorion^ 
and the brave Niger, had commanded the citizens of Jeni- 
salem when tbey defeated the Zealots ; for this they were 
both put to death- But as Niger had opposed the cesaa- 
tion of hostilities which Ananus on that occasion com- 
manded, it was determined to let him feel all the bitter- 
ness of death. As the Zealots dragged him through the 
city, he uncovered his breast and showed the scars honour- 
ably gained against the Romans ; his plea was not for life, 
but only that hia remains might be interred; but even this 
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was ticnicd him, Joscphus assorts that twelve tbouaand 
pcrsone, eminent for their birth^ their fortune, their talcnta^ 
were maeaBcted during that reign of terror. (Boll. Jud., 
lib, iv,j cap, H,) It mustj however, be borne in mind tliat 
these particutara rest entirely on the authority of Josephus, 
the sworn and implacabla enemy of the Zealots, the friend 
and partisan of the unfortunate men who perished. Tbe 
Talmud (tr, Gittin, fo. 56, et pasaim) speaks in general 
terms of the violence committed by the Zealots in Jerusa- 
lem, but enters into no particulars ; so that Joaophus is our 
only authority; and ag he was not present, he must have 
derived his knowledge of these events from hearsay, and 
ftom persons who evidently indulged in exaggeration. 

It is difficalt to believe that — after tho extensive flight 
and emigration of conaetvaiives during the winter months, 
after the assassinations in tho prisons and the farious com- 
bats in the streets — there still should have remained iu Je- 
rusalem twelve thousand aristocrats* But while we look 
upon this number aa greatly exaggerated, wc are not dia- 
poBcd to dispute tho details into which Joeophua enters. 
Men are yet alive who can rememberj who lived through, the 
reign of terror in France, when popular fury, thoroughly 
aroused, repeated at Paris tho same doeds of horror enacted 
at Jerusalem ; and so perfectly similar was the expression 
of popular feeling on both these occasions, that the narra- 
tion of Josophua reads exactly like a royalist history of 
the Frencb Revolution. Aa in Paris, those citizens who 
absented themselves from the sectional assemblies were sus- 
pected ofincwisme, (pride,) incarcerated, and brought to the 
guillotine^ so in Jerusalem; as in Paris those who went 
furthest in their saneculottium were denounced as Sehert- 
ists (enemies of rational liberty) and executed, so in Jeru- 
salem those citizens who tried to curry favour with the 
Zealots by making common cause with them, were accused 
of presumption and pat to death j so that whether a man 
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joined them or kept aloof, he was equally in danger. Thoie 
ODly were safe whom poverty, low birth, and imbecility 
placed beneath the notice of the dominant faction. 

Such was the fatal reaction consequent on the defectioit 
of Josephus which led to the inevitable ruin of his coun- 
try. From that fatal uight no hopes remained for the Jn- 
deana of succeseful resistance or honourable negotiation. 
The union of the people was destroyed. The provinces re- 
fused to obey or make common cause with the asaassius 
who usurped supreme power in the metropolia ; and these 
aaaaaeins soon began to slaughter each other. The South- 
ernets, whose powerful assistance had enabled the Zealots 
to conquer their antagonists, and to obtain the mastery 
over Jerusalem, were soon disgusted with the horrors enact- 
ing around them. They were quite willing that the guilty 
should be punished ; but they insisted upon it that the 
guiltless should be protected, that indiscriminate slaughter 
should cease, and that some crime should be brought home 
even to men of rank and fortune before they were put to 
death. 

The men of the South were numeroua, warlike ; valuable 
as auxiliaries, dangerous as enemies* The chiefs of the 
Zealots saw how necessary it was to conciliate these power- 
ful allies. Besides, it appeared quite practicable to esta- 
blish a tribunal altogether dependent on the dominant fac- 
tion, and guided by its dictates in the administration of 
justice, and thus to preserve a semblance of legality with- 
out sparing a single victim. A Sanbedrin of seventy-two 
citizens of Jerusalem was appointed; the JjUhkathHagaziB^ 
(<*stoue portico,") so long deserted, was once more occupied 
as a supreme court of justice, and crowded by a throng of 
witnesses and spectators. The judges who were to occupy 
the seats of Simon the son of Shetahb, of Sameas, of Ana- 
nus, had been elected from the lower order of the middle 
classes^ petty tradesmen, and shopkeepers; no one ap- 
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poiTitcd was pennitted to refuso tfeo office; and ihey woro 
pretty plainly given to underatand that tKeir own lives 
depended on their ohedience to the will of tlie Zealots, 

In order to inaugurate their new Sanhedrin with du6 
^daf, the firat prisoner placed on trial ivas Zechariah the son 
of Baruch, a rnan high-born, wealtty, brave, and learned. 
A friend of Ananus and Ben Gorion, a member of the San- 
hedrin and council of defence, he hid taken an active 
part aud chief command against the Zealots, The charge 
against him was treason, couspiring to surrender Jerusalem 
to the Romans, and entertaining secret relations with Ves- 
pasian, 

Zechariah appeared before his judges in the full strength 
of his innocence, aware of hiH extreme peril, hut determined 
to confront his accusers without ahriuking, After the accu- 
BitioD. had been beard, he was called upon for liis defcnce- 
Witliout beaitatioEj and moat convincingly^ lie refuted the 
charge, and showed that there waa against him no direct 
evidence, nor jQt any the slightest indication or circum- 
stantial proof. After having vindicated his own innocence, 
he proceeded to attacli hia accnsera. Boldly and eloquently 
he upbraided them for their lawless proceeding*?, their 
usurpation of power, the foul and sanguinary manner in 
which they abused the right of the stronger. The Zealots, 
who formed much the greater portion of the crowd that 
heard bim^ gnashed their teeth with rage, swords were half 
drawn from their scabbards, and the instantaneous and 
Hnvago explosion of their wrath was only restrained by the 
certainty that the judges would find him guilty. 

According to the usage of Jewiah tribunals, the accased, 
having conclnded his defence, was lemoved from the hall 
of justice, while the judges deliberated. In the present 
inalaace, the length of time they took was quite unex- 
pected. It hecikme the tbemo of anxiety and suapense. 
ProiQ the galleries of the temple the fact aoon aprezid to the 
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remotest parts of the city, and agitated the entire popuh- 
tion ; while some hailed these eigns of hesitation and dif- 
ference of opinion on the part of the tribunal as omens of 
hope, others maintained that the whole was only a subter- 
fuge to keep up and save appearances. At length, the 
judges having agreed on their verdict, Zechariah was once 
more placed before them; when, to the surprise alike of 
the accused and of his accusers^ the president of the tri- 
bunal with firm voice declared the charge not proved and 
the prisoner acquitted. The long-restrained rage of the 
Zealots now buret forth like a volcano. The Judges irere 
hooted, driven from their seats, and out of the portico, with 
blows; and they would doubtless have fallen victims to 
their sense of justice, if fear of the armed Southerners had 
not compelled the Zealot chicfa to moderate the fury of 
their followers. But nothing could save Zechariah- On 
his acquittal, he was set at liberty, and went directlj into 
the temple to return thanks there; he was overtaken by 
two ferocious Zealots, who stabbed him to the heart, and 
threw hia body into the deep valley alongside the temple- 

During the reign of terror in Paris, a revolutionary 
crimiDal tribunal was appointed, from whose aentenee there 
was no appeal, and at which the infamous Fouquier-Tin-' 
ville acted as public accuser. But what the revolutionary 
judges at Jerusalem refused to do — to prostitute and per- 
vert justice at the bidding of a dominant faction — was 
unhesitatingly and even cheerfully done in Paris* The 
same men that condemned Madame Koland and Bailly, 
Malesherbes and the princess Elizabeth — the most virtuona 
of republicans and royalists — also sent to the guillotine their 
own most detestable chiefs, Hebert and Danton, Kobea* 
pierre and Henriot. During the whole time of its existence, 
this tribunal never once evinced the slightest sense of jus- 
tice or of humanity We have compared the reign of ter- 
ror in Jerusalem with that in Paris. But in one point the 
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comptttiaon fails. Tiicrc ircre men in Jerusalem, -who, at 
tKc risk of iifo, would do juaticej wc find them not in 
Paris. 

The Jisaassi nation of Zechariah, ani the violent diaperaion 
of llio tribunal, coznpleted the lii^gnat of tbe Southerns^ who 
renounced their connection with the Zealots and marched 
back to their homos. Before their departure from Jerusa- 
lem, they insisted on setting free upward of two thousand 
priBOuers, most of whom quitted Jeruaaiem and sought pro- 
tection with Vespasian* 

So long as the union hctween the Zealots and Idameans 
(men of the South) subsisted, Jochauan of Giscala bad stood 
aloof. Surrounded by bis own band of trusty Ualilcana, he 
had taken up hia quarters in the palace of Grapta, one of 
the princes of Adiabcne ; and aa this structure was more 
of a fortified castle than a mansion, the Zealots did not 
deem it advisable to attack hiia, while he was too weak to 
rescue his friends of the council who had fallen into their 
hund^ ; but \?hcn the alliance had been dissolved, and the 
Zealots reduced to their own strength, Jochanan saw that 
the time was come for him to act and aspire to tlie supremo 
iJirection of affiiJrs. Josephus bitterly upbraida Jochanan 
as a tyrant and usurper. Rut if the state of things in Je- 
rusaleoi actually was such as Joaephua iiiraself descrihca it, 
no one can blame Jochanan for that, in eelf-defcnco, lie set 
up his own authority in opposition to the anarchy and blood- 
shed upheld by the Zealots; especially as Jochanan was a 
man of ability, bravery, and experience, evenT)y the un- 
willing testimony of his worst enemy, Josephus, But the 
other chiefs were not willing to recognise the supremacy of 
Jochanan. Furious conflicts were waged within the city 
between his partisans — consisticg of hia own Galileans, 
augmented by citizens, Idumoans, and a considerable body 
of Zealots who Lad joined him — and the main body of 
Zealots who wore opposed to liim. 

Vol- 11. 38 
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While these eventa were taking place in Jernaalem, 
another chief acquired aupreme power ia Idumea, or the 
proyincea south of Jerusalem, We have already spo-ken of 
Simon ben Gioras,^ a young warrior who greatly distin- 
guiabed himself against the Romans under Ceetiua GaUoB. 
His extreme opinions, however, rendered him ohnoxiooa to 
the conservatives, who excluded him from every office ; and 
Ananua, the president of the council of defence, even ex- 
pelled him from the district of Acrahatana, which he bad 
chosen for his residence. He sought refuge among the 
most violent of the Siearri, the immediate followers of 
Menahhem, (the hereditary leader of the Zealots, executed 
for tyranny at Jerusalem,) who, under a near kinsman of 
that bloodthirsty chief, Eleazar the son of Jair, had taken 
possession of the strong fortress of Maasada. Bat to these 
Zealots, Simon appeared not sufficiently sealous. They 
reluctantly granted him an asylum in the lower part of the 
citadel, but never allowed him to enter the superior or 
stronger portion; and it was not till he had given repeated 
proofs of his valour, ability, and intense hatred of Rome and 
\ '- her partisans, that he gained the confidence of his ferociona 

! I boats- In their predatory expeditions he was appointed 

|.i . leader, and showed himself equally enterprising and mer- 

ciless. While the Romans devastated one part of the 
;': country, the self-styled "patriots" destroyed what the Ro- 

'■ I mans spared ; and thus hapless Judea aufie^ed not less from 

-'\ her professed friends than from her declared enemies. 

The succes^hat invariably attended Simon in his encoun- 
'- j ters with bis enemies, induced him to plan enterprises on a 

I larger scale, to be carried oat at a greater distance. But 

1 , ^ In Tadtns, (Hist,, lib. t. ^ 12,) we meet with the singular blunder of 

' the surname of Bar^Qiorae being transferred to Jochanan of Giscala. An- 

other Ronum hiatoHan, Dion Casaiua, (io Vespaa, ^ vii.) leaves Simon in 
pOBsesaion of bis sumame, but tuma It into Barporas, Frobablj' both 
[ errors originated with tranacrLbera, 
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tlie cIiieFs of Massada — fearful of being cut off from their 
atrongliold — refused to joiD liim J and ag the newa andvod 
of tlie j'uiri of Ananns and the supreme council, Simon felt 
siifScienlly strong in his popularity to renounce the abelter 
of ilassada. "With a. small but devoted band of followers 
he threw himself into the momitaius, while hia emiasanea 
throughout the country proclaimed freedom to every slave, 
nnd large bounty to every freeman, who ahould enlist under 
tlie banners of the patriot Simon. His troops rapidly 
swelled into aa army ; his increasing force and th^ prestige of 
]m name and uninterrupted auccesa induced men of influence 
to join him; and he was soon in a condition to quit the 
mountains, to descend into the plain, and to take pogsession 
of considerable cities. The governors of Idumea now has- 
icneJ to confi'ont him. Tbey had been appointed by Ana- 
nua und the couacil, but did out possess suflicient authority 
or influence to prereot the rising of the populace that had 
marched to Jorasalcm and asaiated the Zealots. But aa 
Simon*s progroBa alarmed tho proporty-ovrncre throughout 
the country, a large force was quickly raised, and a fierce 
hut drawn battle waa fought, which left each army in tho poa- 
seasion of its ground. The goveroora of Idumea obtained 
reinforcementa, and were on the point of again attacking 
Simon, when one of the Southern chiefs, named Jacob, under 
tbc pretence of reconnoitering the enemy's camp^ passed 
over to Simon and entered into an arrangement with himj 
in consequence of which the whole of the south country 
recognised him aa supreme chief. His power now was 
more absolute than that of any Jewish ting had ever been ; 
while his ambition growing with hia strength, he deter- 
mined to make himself master of Jerusalem. 

For ihia purpose he declared against the aathoriticB who 
bore sway in that metropolis, but whom he denounced as 
ufiurpera, and carried his inroads and devastations to the 
very gates of Jerusalem. Hia enamies, not daring to meet 
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taiin in the open field, tried to circumTeiit and harass him 
hy means of Bkirmiehes and detachments placed in ambush 
to cnt off" hia stragglers. By anch an ambush Simon *s wife 
waa captured and carried in triumph to JerusaJera, The 
chiefs there sought to turn this capture into a nieans of 
foFQing Simon to lay down his arma, or at least to recog- 
nise their supremacy* But his reply to their proposal was 
fire and sword carried through the entire district, and a 
threat of revenge so terrible, that they at length restored 
his wife, and he returned to Idumea* 

While the Judeans were thus engaged during the winter 
months of 67-68 in destroying each other, Vespasian 
kept hie troops in their comfortable quarters, and gare 
them time to recover from their fatigues and sufferings 
daring their toilsome campaign in Galilee. He was kept 
perfectly cognizant of every event that took place in Jeru- 
salem, but his sagacity and experience told him it was 
most to the advantage of Rome that he should not inter- 
fere. The Jewish refugees In his camp in vain urged him 
to march on Jerusalem and put an end to the anarchy and 
bloodshed in that unfortunate city. Hia own officers inces- 
I santly pressed on him to take advantage of the bitter dis- 

sensions of the JewSj and to terminate the war at once by 
striking a decisive blow at Jerusalem. But nothing could 
' ) induce him to alter the plan of campaign he had traced out 

I' to himself, and according to which the entire country was 

to be in his power before he made any move against the 
. t revolted metropolis. His quaint but significant remark — 

i-i tt'Wliile the wolves arc devouring each other, it is best to 

leave them alone'' — proves how clearly he perceived that 
the Judeans themselves were doing his work for him. The 
^^ defence of the various strongholds in Galilee bad led him 

justly to appreciate Jewish prowess, and the degree of re- 
' sistance he was likely to experience at Jerusalem, where ho 

j was quite convinced the approach of his army would at 

' I 
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once put a stop to all intestine conflicts, by rallying all 
f-LCtioria and uniting tkem against Eomc* *^ While our 
enemies are doetrojing each ottor^'* ho eaid to Lis lieu- 
tenants, «* it would be wrong to force tliem to unite. Do 
yon tbink there is no glory to he acquired, if we conquer 
without fighting? Know that the reverse is the fact: the 
fortune of war is douhtful, .inti he is the most praiseworthy 
who leaves as httle as poasiblo to chance, and yet gains 
Lis end," (Josephua, BelK Jud., lib. iv. cap. 8.) 

Toward the end of February, 68, Vespasian entered on 
liJ3 second campaign* A secret deputation from tlie chiefs 
of Gadara, a coQsiJerablo city beyond Jordan, had invited 
tlie Roman general to take possession of their city, and to 
relieve them from the reign of terror which the Zealots 
were about to introiluce. The subjugation and posaesyion 
of Galilee facilitated Vespasian's compliance ^ith tbis in- 
vitation, and while be himself entered Gadara, his lieute- 
nants Trajan and Placidua were despatched to cmiiplete the 
conijueat of Perea, the diatrlct beyond Jordan. The 
former was directed to take possession of the strongholds 
on the eastern boundary of the province; the latter vrna 
charged with the destruction or expuhian of the ZeulotB. 
Vcypaelun himsolf, with the greater part of hia army, after 
leaving a stronp garrison in Gadjtra, recroased the Jordan, 
in ordpr to conduct in person the attaefc on the Bceond line 
of defence, which protected Jerusalem to the north, and 
was composed of the three military distriets of Thamna, 
Acrabatene, and Jericho, 

The Zealots stationed at Gadara were not a little Burprised 
by the unexpected approach of Vespasian and the peaceful 
surrender of the city. They, however, contrived to retreat 
in good order; and while they loudly proclaimed the treason 
and treachery of ihe Gadareiies, they themselves directed 
their march along the shores of the Jordan toward Jerusa- 
lem, which, fiince the subjugation cf Galilee, waa become 

3&" 
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the beadquarterfl of their faction. On reaching Bethnabra, 

they were reinforced by a considerable number of young 
men, who had assembled in arms and were eager for battle. 
The chiefs of the Zealots readily complied with their wish, 
and marched to the encounter of Placidus, But their 
courage proved no match for his skill and snperior general- 
ship. By a feigned retreat, he enticed the Jews into quit- 
ting their advantageous position and commencing a pur- 
suit destined to be of short duration. The Roman cavalry, 
which throughout the war inflicted such heavy loss on 
the Jews, turned their position, fell upon their flank and 
rear, and cut them off from Bethnabra; while the re- 
treating legions suddenly wheeled about, and by a 
vigorous attack overthrew and routed the bewildered 
Jews. The town of Bethnabra was taken by storm, plun- 
dered, and burnt. 

Those of the Zealots and their allies who escaped the 
carnage soon rallied, and determined to cross the Jordan 
I; lower down and opposite to Jericho. As they marched 

;■ on, their progress was encumbered by ffumbera of fugitives 

of every age and sex, who had been driven from their 
[ homes by the devastations committed alike by Trajan and 

\ Plactdus, These fugitives carried with them as much of 

J their movable property aa they had been able to save : as 

"i at the time of the exit from Egypt, flocks and herds, camels 

,| and other beasts of burden, attended the march of the re- 

,| treating Zealots, whose greater acquaintance with the locali- 

j ties enabled them to avoid many obstacles that impeded 

,\ the advance of the Itomans; so that, notwithstanding the 

T fllow length of their line, the Jews reached the Jordan 

'-' before their pursuers- 

:t But, oh horror! the sight which awaited them on the 

shores of that river paralyzed the boldest, A sudden rise 

4 of the waters, so frequent at that season, rendered the 

I fords impassabloj and turned the placid current of the river 
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into an impotaouB torrent, while no Moaea, no Joshua, was 
there to divide and control the turbid strcain. 

Tlic light-nrmed advance guard of the Romans soon 
nppenred in siglit. The hrsLVoat of the Zenlnta rnghed to 
the cnmliat, while the multitude they sought to protect 
sent forth shrieks of horror and howls of despair* Some 
rushLHl into the surging stream, preferring death beneath 
ila waters to the iDBTciicss sword of the Romaas ; others in 
ViLin attempted to save thcmaelrea hy swimminp;. The main 
body of the Romans soon came up, put an end to tlie com- 
bat, and alaughtereil aliko the defenceless rind the resisting. 
The hanks of the Jordan were covered with the slain, whose 
remiLtns the rapid waters of the river carried into tlae 
Dead Sea- 

This catastrophe struck terror into all the adjacent 
couQiry. The strongholds erected near the moutha of the 
Jordan, whero it falls into the lake, were either ahiui- 
doued ty the Jews or sorrenilered to Placidua. The fort- 
ress of Miichcron was the only one throughout Pcrca that 
continued to reaiat, and yiG3 one of the three plaeca that 
held out after the sioge of Jerusalem. No detada have 
reached us respecting the progi'osa of Trajan and his army, 
hut we know the result. Lower Perea was conquered and 
devastated, 

Vespasian had, at first, been equally BUCce&sfuL The 
destruction of the conservative council of defence, and the 
siibseciucoC reign of terror in Jerusalem, had spread dis- 
trust and discord through all classea of the community. 
The chief commanders appointed by the fallen council 
dreaded their oftn troops, while the treason of the Gadarenea 
and the ferocity of the Zealots reduced the provincials to a 
Btatc of dt'spondency which induced them to welcome the 
Jiomans as deliverers. The second campaign of Vespasian, 
at least until ho enters the country of Simon Bar Gioras^ pre- 
Benta no sieges like those of JoCopatha or Cracnala; no mnU 
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titndes in arms, like those assembled on Monnt Tabor, But 
though the Romans were not provoked by obstinate resist- 
ance or serioas losseSj Vespasian permitted them to indulgo 
in unrestrained pillage and bloodshed- "After letting bis 
troops reposo two days at Antipatris, Vespasian on the 
third day commenced his advance, destroying the people 
and burning every village within his reach- Having re* 
y duced the open country throughout the district of Thamna, 

and taken the cities of Lydda and Jamnia, the general next 
gave the whole country of Bethlephoron to the flames. 
In Idumea he obtained possession of the two strongholds 
of Betharim and Caphar-Toba, where he put upward of 
ten thousand persons to the swordj and carried off one thou- 
sand captives," Such is the brief and business-like etate- 
[ ment of Josephus, (ih,, lib. iv, cap- 8^) who cannot find one 

word of censure for these Roman atrocities, while his vir- 
tuous indignation boils over whenever he can meet with an 
opportunity of enlarging on the wickednezs of the Jews, 
But for some reason or other, Josephus does not tell ua 
\ why Vespasian so suddenly stopped short in Idumea, and 

: even deemed it advisable to adopt a retrograde movenaent, 

I It was not the lateness of the season, for he returned from 

I the south by the middle of May; nor was it eager haste to 

\i\ receive intelligence from Rome, since Vespasian kept tho 

I' field and continued his operations in Central Judea aome- 

.1 time after his return from Idumea- The cause of his re- 

\ treat, as M. Salvador clearly proveSj (Domination Romaine, 

r vol- ii. p. 298,) must have been the system of defence 

If adopted by Simon Bar Gioras, and which threw obstacles 

' in the way of the Roman which, at that time, he felt him- 

self unable to overcome. It is evident that the losses he 
^' experienced must liave been considerable, since he found it 

necessary to recall a detachment of five thousand men sta- 
> tioned at Ammaus, and thus to abandon an important posi- 

^ tion — the gate, as it were, of the roads and defiles leading 

i 

i 
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to Jeruasilera. Even after this reinforcement, Vespasian 
(lid not attack the district of Acrabatenej tut contiaued 
hia march nortliward, through a country alrt?ftdj in hi3 
possessioiij as far as the ancienC city of Sichem, which 
trnder hia auspices became a Roman colony and obtaiood 
the name of Keapolis, (tievr town,) at present called Nabloua. 
From tlience he followed the line of march which Pompey 
hitd taken one hundred and thirty years before, and reached 
Jericho, where he was successively joined by his lieutenants 
Trajan and Plactdus. The inhabitants of Jericho received 
timely intelligence of Ms approach, but, unable to offer any 
defence against this accumlation of force, they sought refuge 
in the inounttiiDS, while Vespasian occupied himself in rais- 
ing fortifications that should command the landing-places 
and fords across the Jordan, Notwithstiinding the success- 
ful opuratiuna of his two lieuteunuta in Louver Pert'a, the 
northcra part of the province, with its chief city, Gerasa — 
the birthplace of Simon Bar Gioras — fltill holdout. A strong 
body of troops under a third lieutenant, Lucius Annius, 
was sent agnioat the refractory district. Creraaawas taken 
by fltorm, plundered, imd burntj while many other towns 
and villages shared its fate. 

About the middle of June, 68, Vespasian returned to 
Cesarea, where he directed his attention to the construc- 
tion of battering-rama of unusual force, and other imple- 
menta of eicge, newly invented, and which were intended 
for Jerasalem- Uatil the attack on that doomed citj, the 
siege of Syracuse in Sicily — by the Romana under Mar- 
cellus and Appiua, during the second Punic wir^ 212 B. c. b, 
— had been looked upon as the most perfect development 
of the power of attack by means of warlike engines ; bat 
the fiiege of Syracuse was deprived of this pre-eminence by 
the immense meansof attack brought to bear on Jerusalem. 
Tacitua remarka, (Hist-, lib. v» § 13,) " The progress of the 
war was Baapendcd until the preparations for the attack 
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of Jerusalem compriaed all tbe machines of war that were 
known hj the aocienta, together with all those which the 
inventive skill of later times had contrived*" 

Some time after his return to Cesarea, Vespasian re- 
ceived intelligence of the sudden and astounding revolution 
that had destroyed Nero, and transferred the empire of 
Bome to a new dynasty. The cruelty of Nero, hia profli- 
gacy and wastefulness, at length had met with condign pu- 
nishment. After several abortive conspiracies, resulting in 
numberless executions and con^cationsT the governor of 
Gaul — Vindex,anativeof that country — raised the standard 
of rebellion. As he felt that the proud Komans would not 
readily recognise as their master a provincial, the descend- 
ant of a conquered race, Vindex, who took upon himself to 
decree the forfeiture of Nero and of the bouae of Caesar, 
offered the imperial diadem to 8. Galba, a Boman of high 
birth and established military reputation, who at that time 
held the chief command in Spain, Galba had just then 
been sentenced to death, unheard, by Nero; he therefore 
did not hesitate a moment to accept the offer of Vindex; 
and, appealing to the troops under his command, was by 
them sainted as emperor. The entire peninsula and all 
Gaul, with the exception of the Roman colony of Lyons, 
thus at once rose against Nero, and Galba prepared to 
march on Bome. But the Boman legions stationed on the 
Rhine felt indignant that a Gaul should take upon himself 
to dispose of the empire. They refused to recognise Galba, 
and, reinforced by an auxiliary body of Belgians, they 
rapidly invaded the insurgent province. Yindcx and the 
Gallic legions encountered the invaders near Besan^on. 
The chiefs on both sides, equally disaffected to Nero, were 
J anxious to come to an understanding, but their men did 

Bot leave them time ; for so eager were the invaders, that 
they rushed upon their adversaries without waiting for the 
word of command; so that the battle began without any 
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signjLl given on either side. The Gaub lost twenty thou- 
aunrl men, MTid were routed: Vindex, to avoid being taken 
itlivcj killed himself j but the rovolutioc to wblct ho had 
given the fii'st impulse continued its/;ourae. 

Long Lefoi-c the tidings of Vindei'a defeat and death 
reached Rome, Nero had with his owri hand done justice 
on himself. The name of the rebel — Vindex, "the aven- 
ger" — fell on the conscience of the parricide like a clip of 
thumlcr. Not leas cowardly than cruel, Nero — who hid 
boasted that before him no emperor had Jcnown how to 
ciiiry oat absolute imperial power to its fullest extent — 
became paralyzed with terror, and incapable of thought or 
action, ^V^hen his Bycophanta beheld him thus abject and 
helplesy, they deserted him; and when the intelligenco 
arrived that the troops in Spain hiLd declared for Galba, 
who was marching against Itome, the senate and prpetorian 
guards refused obedience to Nero, Terrified by the Bolitudo 
in which be was left, the fallen emperor fled from the city 
diaguiaed, io ihe moat pitiable plight, attended only by four 
freedmen. Ilia flight terminated at a small country-hoiBe 
boloDglng to one of those four men. Foarful of being ecea 
iind recognised while entering through the door^ ho forced 
his wiiy tbrough a quickset hedge, where the briars tore 
his fitce, and crept into the building through a hole made 
for liim in the back wulh Here be learned that the senate 
bad decreed that he, as the common enemy of mankind, 
should be seized and punished more majorum^ "according 
to the custom of the ancients,'' which, as he ascertained, 
fiignificd scourging to deatL Even this fearful fate could 
not ronse his feeble mind to the last energetic resolution; 
and it was only when a body of horsemen was heard ap- 
proaching his asylum, that at last, and by the assistance 
of bis secretary, Nero put an end to hia wretched life, oa 
the Uth of Juno, 68, 

Hid Nero been a man of energy and courage, he could 
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doubtless have maintained himself; for strange as it may 
appear to us, Nero, who ** fiddled while Kome waa burning," 
was yery popular with the lower classes of that immense 
capital; and had be erjjLced any thing like a determination 
to fight for his throne, they would have armed in his de- 
fence. After bis death, Galba was acknowledged hy the 
senate, and most of the armies took tbe oath of fealty to him. 
Vespasian determined to send his son Titus to Borne to 
compliment the new emperor, and to solicit the continuance 
of his command. I^iug Agrippa II,, wboBe future fortunes 
altogether depended on the favour of the emperor, whoever 
be be, resolved to accompany Titus, whose testimony to the 
king's zeal against his own people, the Jews, would absolve 
him from the charge of lukewarmneas, while bis infiuence 
would he exerted to promote the king's interests- But on 
their arrival at Athens, the two travellers were surprised 
to bear that Galba had perished a victim to a conspiracy; 
and that his murderer, S. Otho, had been saluted as em- 
i peror by his fellow-conspirators, the praetorian guards, and 

recognised by the trembling senate, Titus at once re- 
turned to Cesarea, while Agrippa continued his journey to 
Rome. On his arrival there, however, be found that abort 
a8 bad been the reign of Galba — it had lasted only seven 
months and some days — that of his successor was still 
j' shorten Salvius Otho, a man of high birth and depraved 

character, the boon companion of Nero, had dissipated his 
large fortune by his wasteful debaucheries, and waa so over- 
whelmed with debt, that he publicly declared nothing short 
of imperial power could save him from ruin. When the 
['. rebellion broke out, he held the office of governor of Lusi- 

^ tauia, (Portugal,) and had been among the first to declare 

\^ for Galba, who was seventy years of age and bad no chil- 

^ dren, in the hope that the aged emperor would nominate 

him as his successor. But when he found that Piso, a man 
of birth equal and of reputation far superior to his own, 
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■was preferred to him, and that the old ompcror bjliis par- 
simony had ciTeTid^d tlio praitorian guarde, whoso favourite 
prefect or eommanderj the infamous NympliiJius, Galba 
lud pnt to (leiLth, OtIjD took advantage of their discontent, 
iiTid by the most e-vtrav:ig.iTit gifta iTiduced tliem to raiirder 
Galta and Piso, and to proclaim Otho. But this act of 
the pvictoriaE gaarls was hiL^hly offensive to tho legions sta- 
tioned in various parts of the empire, who contended that 
if the nomination of the emperor rested with the soldiers, it 
was not the body of troops on guard at lEonie, but the whole 
of the army, that ought to exercise the right of electing 
him. it was what Titus heard on thia subject from the 
troops in irrtece, tbat induced him to hurry lack to Judea, 
full of the idea that his own father, a renowned general, at 
the head of a powerful and victorious array, was entitled 
to act a prominent part among ibe military claioianta of 
the empire- 

The legions on the Rliine, who had refused to recognise 
tho nomiceo of Vindex, wore the Urst to declare against 
the elected of the prretorians, Fluahod witb thoir recent 
victory over the army of Gaul, these legions not only re- 
pudiated Othoj hut proclaimed tbeir own general, Vitellius, 
aa emperor, n,nd marched against Rome. Otho went forth 
at the head of aa large an army as be at the time could 
collect, anil encountered the invaders in Upper Italy. 13ut 
Otho himself was no general ; his prEetorinna, though ardently 
attached to him, had no confidence in their officers, and re- 
fused to obey their orders ; while the troops of VitcUiua, 
superior in numbers and diacipUne, were commanded by 
two able generals, Yalens and Ocecinna* The decisive 
battle, at which neither of the rival emperors was present, 
was fought near Cremona ; the troops of Otho were defeated^ 
and afier the battle a considerable body of them pasaed 
over to hia rival. Otho Htill possessed vast resouroea, and 
hid frienda urged him to continue the war ; but he declared 
Vol. H. 30 
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that ho preferred the peace of bia country to his own life, 
and struck a dagger to his heart with a degree of heroism 
tbat almost tempts us to say "No act of his life became 
him so well as the quitting of it/' He bad reigned three 
months. 

Hifl successor, Aulus Vitellius — a aon of that governor 
of Syria who bad removed Pilate from bis ofGce in Jndea 
(vide supra., p. 376) — was uot only recognised as emperor 
in Rome, but the senate decreed that the legions who had 
elected him deserved well of their country. Like most of 
the high-born Romans of bis time, this emperor, though by 
no means destitute of education and abiiitieSf was sunk m 
the worst of profligacy and debauchery. Cruel like Cali- 
gula, but without his excuse of madness ; wasteful like Neroj 
but without his love of the fine arts ; extravagant like Otbo, 
but less troubled by his debts, of which he managed to get 
rid by destroying his creditors, — Vitellius baa eatablisbed 
for himself a peculiar reputation as the greatest and most 
expensive glutton tbat ever lived. During the eight 
months of his reign, the expenses of his table exceeded nine 
hundred millions of sesterces — equal to thirty millions of 
dollars; so that there seems to be some reason for the ap- 
prehension expressed by Suetonius, (in Yitel,,) tbat had this 
emperor's reign continued much longer, the Roman empire 
would have been too poor to furnish him with a meal. Nor 
must we feel surprised at this extravagant assertion^ since 
we are informed that one of his favourite dishes was com- 
posed of the tongues of the rarest birds; and that two 
thousand different kinds of fish, and seven thousand of 
birds, were placed upon bis table at one banquet. 

The example set by the different portions of the army, 
who had twice in one year nominated masters of the Ro- 
man world, and been largely rewarded, was too tempting 
not to find imitators- The legions on the Danube had 
recognised Otbo, and were in full march to join him ; but 
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his tlcfeat ani death decided the conflict boForo thoy could 
roach tLo acetio of action. Their chiefs dreaded the 
resentment of YitelJius, and induced the soldiers to pro- 
claim Vespasian, who formerly commanded them, as em- 
peror, ThatwJLry and sagaciona old aoldierj however^ had 
great misgivings on tlie fluhject, and preferred recognising 
Vitellius. Too wise to suppose that an empire like that of 
Kome could long be governed by the sword, Vespasian felt 
his own want of political weight and family connection. 
Both Galba and Otho were of ancient patrician descent, in 
tirth and kindred the peers of the C;eaara ; Vitelliua, 
though not equally high-born, waa still of an honourable 
and patrician lineage; while Vespasian was altogether a 
Eclf-maie man. Ecaidcs, a rigid disciplinarian, he looked 
u[ioii a breach of discipline aa the worst of crimts ; and dis- 
obedience to the orders of the emperor de facto, as the most 
flagrant breach of discipline. AU this, and the fear of 
dcatroying his family Ijy unsacoossful ambition, induced him 
— -when the commiflaionera appointed by Vitelliue arrived at 
Cesarea — to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor, and 
to exact the same from the troops under bis comnnaad- 

The oath, was talzen, bat in silence, and with visible cool- 
ness and relactance; for, while Vespasian kept aloof and 
hesitated, those around him were all the more zealous and 
active- His son Titus, with hia beloved Berenice, Mucins, 
the governor of Syria, who commanded four legions of 
excellent aoldiera, Tiberius Alexander, the apostate Jew, 
governor of Egypt, and also at the head of conaiderablG 
forcea, were determined that Vespasian should reign, and 
spared no efforts to insure auccesa. The governor of Egypt 
was most influential, since the immense city of Komc and 
great pare of Italy drew her supplies of corn from the 
shores of the Nile ; so that Tiberius Alexander had it in 
his power to starve Rome into submission wheaever he 
pleased. King Agrippa, at Rome, was initiated into every 
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movetQent made by the partisans of Vespasian, and afforded 
them every assistance in hig power — acting the same part 
in gaining over the senate that his father had acted when 
Claudius was raised to the empire; and at the same time 
Agrippa kept exciting old Vespasian to declare himself, by 
acquainting him with the agitated state of Italy, where 
VitelliuB was detested, and his soldiers lived at free-quar- 
ters, indulging their rapacity and ferociousness without 
any check or restraint 

Vespasian had long delayed entering on the campaign, 
and it was not till the end of April that he despatched 
Cerealis with a large force to the south to retrieve the 
failure of the preceding year; but Idumea was no longer 
defended by Simon Ear Gioras, who, m we shall presently 
relate, had been sunamoned to Jerusalem. His lieutenants 
were not equal to the task of successfully carrying out his 
plan of defence. Cerealis overcame their resistance, 
slaughtered and devastated wherever he passed, and pone- 
trated to Hebron, the principal city, which he took by stormj 
plundered, and reduced to ashes, after putting all the in- 
habitants to the sword. 

Toward the end of May, Vespasian himself left Cesarea 
with the troops under his own command, subdued Acraha- 
tene and Gophna, crossed the mountains north of Jerusa- 
lem, and placed strong garrisons in the towns of Ephraim 
and Bethel. The whole of Judeawas now subdued, except 
the metropolis and the three strongholds of Macheron, be- 
yond Jordan, Herodion, south of Jerusalem, and Massada, 
west of the Dead Sea. But these places were isolated, in- 
capable of protracted resistance if attacked, and, with the 
exception of Jerusalem, not likely to give the Romans much 
trouble. Vespasian had employed two years and eight 
months, from the time he first took the field, in completing 
this conquest, which by himself and many others was con- 
sidered as a most meritorious achievement, and one Umt 
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ontifled him to tlio highest reward : a testimony this to tlie 
abilitios and valour of the vanqTiishod^ the truth of which 
carnot be disputed. His partisane now determinod to 
overcome his hesitation, and to make him accept the im- 
perial diadem. 

A few days after Vespasian's return to Ceaarea, the 
movement brokeout at Alexandria, whore, on the 1st of July, 
G9, Tiberius Alexander proclaimed Vespasian, and caused 
his troops to swear fealty to the new emperor. A similar 
iDovecaent took place at Cesarea on the 3d of the same 
month- The old warrior no longer resisted. A number 
of predictions and portents verc seasonably remembered 
by lira; and among the foremost to enjoy his imperial 
bounty was Josephua, who — when first brought before Ves- 
pasian, after the fall of Jotopatha — had foretold the glori- 
ous destiny that awaited hia cnptor.^ At Berytus, where 
Vespfiaian received a crowd of amhaasaJors who came to 
compUmont hitn on his eloction, he related to them how the 

™ Tho TaliDiid (tr Giitiu fo. otl n.) rplftiea that it waa R, Jochanan heo 
ZacLui tcIio jiredicttxl the fiitiiTQ cluvEitioii of Vospiitian; that Ibin riibbi, 
who wus pr&iideut of t]io Snudodrin beroro sjid Qftcr the de^traction of 
Jeru^Lilciu. cjuttived to effect Lie OEcape fruiu dio rcLgu of toriur iu tLat 
city hy tlio a'jaictnn^'e of bio npphcw Ahba Zickra, one of tbe chipf* of ibe 

ZoalotA, jiuii prdfiGntod bimsolf before Vespasian wltb the oxcli^nnatian — 
'^LoDg live tbe einperorl" Ibat VBspa&ian rebnted and oven tbreatenBd 
him t'ur Tising sxicb lauguagQ, but tbiit H. JocboniLD BUpported Ms [irctdic- 
tioji bj a quot&tjuu fram StjripliiTb ; '^LobiuiijU (tbti Luiuple) bball fall hy 
rai^nnii of u mighty one," (TsaUb i. 34,) and that none -kixh mightj bnt a 
ra<>narcb. After tho prediDtioD hud coma true, Vespasian required the 
rabbi to ask b. grace, promi^iD^ to grrLut whatever he should requofit, ou 
which R. Jocbanan nolTi^iter} find obtaiuDii safety for the toffu af Jamnia 
and iia SaubQilria, protecljon for the dGsceadanta of Billul, and a phjsiciaii 
to b^^al tLie sick R. ZaJoak — ono of his oallcaguob. SnbBflq^ut^oll^, K^ 
Jochauanwaa blamed for not at once requesting safety aod proloctioa for 
the temple ol the Lord and for Jeroaalein ; but tbe rabbi vaa d^fuuded by 
the remark ibnt if ho had aakod too much, b« irould probiibl; biiTO 
obtained nothing, 39* 
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Jewish cliief, whose bravery and skill he greatly extolled, 
had assured Mm, while Nero was yet in the fulness of his 
power, that he (Vespasian) was destined to become emperor 
of Rome, Till then, Josephus had been treated aa a cap- 
tive ; but now, at the request of Titus, he was declared free, 
and restored to the rank he held before hia capture. His 
fetters were knocked off, Vespasian bestowed upon him a 
large estate in Jndea, and Josephus was held in high eon- 
sideration in the Boman army, (Belh Jud,, lib, ri. cap. 2.) 
The new emperor despatched Mucins, governor of Syria, 
with all the troops that could be spared, to Italy, there to 
joiu the Danubian legions, and to carry on the war against 
Vitellius; Titus was left in command of the anny in Ja- 
dea ; and Vespasian himself repaired to Alexandria, where 
he was within easy reach of news from Rome, and absolute 
master of the subsistence of that groat metropolis. In the 
month of October, the Danubian legions of Veapaaian en- 
countered those of Vitellius near Cremona, on the same 
battlefield of Bedriac where, six montha before, the army 
of Otho had been defeated. The Vitellians, then victors, 
were now vanquished with great slaughter. The survivors 
sought refuge in Cremona, but were besieged and com- 
pelled to surrender. An important annual fair had at- 
tracted to Cremona a great number of wealthy traders with 
costly merchandise. The troops who fought for Vespasian, 
many of whom had doubtless been trained to pillage and 
slaughter in Judea, now practised in Italy the lessons they 
had been taught in the East: public markets, private stores, 
houses and temples were broken into and plundered, citi- 
zens and strangers were robbed and murdered, and the 
city itself burnt to the ground. The destruction of Cre- 
mona, like that of Artaxata, was an indication of what 
Jerusalem had to expect from soldiers ferocious, midisci- 
plined, and brutalized to a degree that has never been sur- 
passed. 
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Ecfotc tho defeat of tbe YitcllianSj the Wo cliicfa ttTio 
had plaGod the omporor on tho throne, Valoos nnil Coocmna, 
maJe tlieir peace with Vespasian. ; eo likewise did the com- 
Tn^n<ler of Vitdlma' fleet, L. Baesus, aubseqnentlj gover- 
nor in Jiidca. Thn wrrtchcil gluttnn, during and after the 
defeat of his troops and the defection of his generals, hu,d 
reniiuned in Rome, aurrouodod hy a troop of vile parasites 
and licentious soldiers. At the approach of hia rivars 
array, Vitelliua -wished to abdicate^ and opened negotiations 
for that purpose with Autoniua Primus, who commanded 
the legions victorious at Cremona, and vrith Flavins Sa- 
hinua, the brother of Vespasian, who at the time happened 
to hold the office of prefect or mayor of tlie eity of liome. 
Both these officers were ansiona to save the great metro- 
polis frum the horrors of a civil war fought within its 
alrectST and which ivould place the lives and fortunes of tlio 
citiaona at the mercy of an infariato soldiery; accordingly, 
the terms proposed by VitolliuB were accepted, llo was to 
bo permitted to lay down the imperial dignity- bis life and 
family were to bo spared ; and he was to receive ono hundred 
millinna of sesterces (about threa and a half millions of 
dollars) as the price of his ahdicaticn. But hu adherents 
would Uaten to no accommodation. The day after the con- 
clusion of thifl treaty — tho 16th of December, 69 — Vitcllins, 
attended by hia family in mourning gai'ments, quitted the 
imperial palace and proceeded toward the temple of Con- 
cord, where he was solemnly to renounce the imperial 
power. But his soldiers and a vast concourse of people 
compelled him to return to the palace, while the air re- 
sounded with their acclamations. While tho excitement 
caused by this tumult was at its height, Flaviua Sabinus, 
escorted Jjy an armed guard, happened to meet a strong 
hody of YittlUan aoldiers, who a,t once attacked him, and 
compelled hiLU to seek refuge in the capitol. Here be was 
besieged hy tho VitellianB, but was joined during the night 
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by Mb own family and hisneplieWfDomitiaD, theseoond sod 
of Yospasianf who deemed themselveB more safe ia the capi- 
tol thaJi at borne- Early in the morning, Flavius Sabinoa 
sent an emlfiaarytoYitellius, to claim bis protection by vir- 
tue of tbe treaty concluded between them. This messenger 
bad the greatest difficulty in forcing his way through the 
OFOwda of furious soldiers who, from all parts of the city, 
hastened to attack the capitol; and when he reached the 
emperor, be found Yitellius powerlesa and tbe fate of Sa- 
Ginus decided. The YitelUaus treated the capitol, the 
sanctuary of their owa gods, as if it had been a hostile 
fortress. Tbe outer gates were set on fire; the soldiers 
climbed on the roofs of the adjoining buildings to hurl com* 
bustibles into tbe venerable edifice. At length, aa eDtrance 
was forced, and tbe capitol, with its garrison, put to fire 
and sword. Unfortunately for mankind, Domitian, that 
tyrant, escaped; but Flavius Sabinus was taken aliFe^ 
loaded with chains, and dragged before Yitellius, who in 
vain tried to save him. Countless swords pierced the 
'v body of Yespasian's unfortunate brother: bis bead was cut 

■ off, and his remains were flung into tbe Tiber in the oppro- 

J brious manner that common malefactors were disposed of. 

Tbe conflagration of tbe capitol preceded by less than 
twelve months tbe destruction of the temple of Jerusalem ; 
yet how infinitely superior in dignity, how memorable in 
its character, is the ruin of Zion, when compared with that 
of the capitol ! The one fell, defended by her worshippers 
against ruffian invaders, each stone consecrated, each foot 
of ground saturated, by the blood of her children. The 
voice of prophecy, which had predicted her restoration after 
her first destruction, also proclaims her second and more 
glorious restoration after her last overthrow,. The love 
with which the memory of Zion is still venerated and che- 
rishedf tbe hope which, amid calamities numberless, atill 
Burvives in tbe breasts of her long-exiled and widely-scat- 
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torod chndron, is of itsolF a primd facie proof of the truth 
of prophecy, TLo oapitol foil, diHgracetullj destroyed by 
tlie sacrilegious hands of her own people in ft brawling 
riot, a i^iege without ainij and a conflict without purpose. 
Her mnmory survives but in history ; no heart palpitates at 
the mention of her name, no feri'ent prayers ascend to the 
throne of mevcj in her behalf. For all practical purposes, 
the capitol 13 dead and forgotten, while the memory of 
Zion'a temple is undying, and still influences -.millions. 
Justly itoes Tacitus excliiim — "Rome never experienced a 
catastrophe more disgraceful or lamentable than the con- 
flagration of the capitol." (Histona, lib. iii. § 72.) 

A few doya after the destruetion of tlje capitol, the 
legions of Vespasian forced their way into Rome. Tacitus, 
at the time a young man of twenty, thus describes the con- 
duct of the citizens during the conflict that took place in 
the streets between the two armieBT and of which he was 
an eye-witness ; ''The moh, spectators of the struggle, en- 
couraged each party succcHsively by cries and applause, as 
if prcBout at the gamoa of tho oireue* When oilhor Fla- 
viana or VitellJans ware forced to yield ground, and tko 
vanquiahed sought refuge in houses or stores, the clamours 
of the mob Forced the victims from their sheUer, and in- 
sisted on their beiug put to death. The mob also carried 
off the spoils of the slain, for the soldiers, in their blood- 
thirsty rage, thought of nothing hut carnage- The scenes 
■which Rome presented were horrihlej monstrous. In the 
immediate vicinity of the battle-ground, covereil with the 
dead and the wounded, some citizens enjoyed the pleasures 
of the bath, others got drunk; while prostitutes and men 
equally shameieas indulged in their disreputable calling. 
The entire city seemed mad at once with lasciviousness and 
thirst for blood." (Ibid. § 83,) At length the legions of 
Yespaaian conquered. Vitellius, discovered in a porter's 
lodge, vhere he had concealed himself, was dragged through 
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the whole city with a rope round hU neck, his clothes in 
tatters, and was finally hacked in pieces, and his remains, 
like those of Flavius Sabinua, flung into the river- 

His death became the signal for rapine and carnage, of 
which the citiaens were no longer the apeetators, but the 
yictims. The conquerors gave free scope to the most fiend- 
like passions. The public places and the temples streamed 
with blood. Under the pretext of searching for concealed 
Viteliians, every house was forced open, every dweUing 
violated, and rapine and lust gratified without restraint. 
The conflagration of the capitol and the sacking of Kome 
were indeed the prelude to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and its temple. But as the tidings of these horrors rapidly 
spread to the East and to the West, they were hailed with 
shouts of gratified animosity by the nations that groaned 
nnder the supremacy of Home. In the West, the Batavians 
rose in fearful insurrection under Civilis, (70 c. E. ;) while 
in the East, in Jerusalem, amid the deeds of violence they 
themselves enacted, the Zealots looked upon the horrora at 
Home, and the capitol in ashes, as a just manifestatioQ of 
retributive justice, aa a certain presage of their own even- 
tnal triumph. 

While thus, within the brief space of eighteen months, 
the Roman Empire had witnessed the destruction of a 
mighty dynasty, the suicide of two emperors, and the mur- 
der of their two succesBors, — while Italy, devastated, Cre- 
TQona and great part of Kome in ruins, and the palladium 
of the empire, the capitol, destroyed, attested the rage with 
which the civil wars had been carried on, — Jerusalem, on a 
smaller scale and in a more circumscribed theatre, beheld 
a struggle for supremacy as fierce and unrelenting as that 
waged in Rome itself- Jochanan of Qiscala, by his supe- 
rior abilities and unscrupulous energy, was gradually ao- 
quiring a dictatorial power; but the Idumeans who had 
joined him, and the Zealots who opposed him, were equally 
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ftTsrse to recognise hia siipreraacj. The citi?;en3 thought 
tLnt the ruin of Jochanan^ the most formidahlo oF their 
oppressors, would cuablo ttcru to deliver Joruaalem from 
tte dorainion of other leaa powerful tyrants ; and the agents 
and partiaang of Rome, of wliom there still were many in 
the city, were ready to promote any nndnrtaking thjtt, by 
arming the Jews ^-^gainst e^ich other, might facilitate the 
eventual success of Vespasian, All these parties were in- 
dueed to unite in a sudden attack oe Jocha.nan. Their 
forces were so greatly superior to liia own, that they wrested 
from him his etronghold, tho castle of (Jrapla, which thoy 
plundered, and killed a numher of his men ; hut Jochanan, 
with admirable presence of mind, seized on a stronger posi- 
tion. The garrison of tho temple had joined in the attack 
against hira. Of this circumatance he took adrantage, 
seized on the undefended temple-mount, with its buildings, 
and from this stronghold bade defiance to his united assail- 
ants, who thus, hy their very success, became placed in a 
wora^ position than they had been before. What they had 
chieSy cause to dread was that the enterprising Jochanan 
might aally forth at night, or when thoy were least in a 
condition to resist him; for their ehiefg knew how little 
they could depend upon each other, and that whichever 
one among them should be first attacked by Jochanan 
would Ic left to his fate by his colleagTies, 

The conservative party, intrinsically the weakest, was 
also, from its character, the most obnoxious and exposed. 
Its chief, Matthias the son of Theophilua — who had been 
the last high-priest, but was expelled by tho Zealots to 
make room for Phannias of Chabta, the stonecutter — was 
especially anxious that the supremacy of Jochanan should 
be effectually guarded against. This, however, could only 
be done by the appointment of a supremo leader, whom ail 
the other chiefs would bo obliged to recognise; and there 
was but one man throughout the country who, from his real 
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power and military fame, waa entitled to claim obedience. 
That man was Simon ben Gioras, whose successful defence 
of Idumea against ^'ospasian in person became a theme of 
admiration to every Jew. In an evil hour for Jerusalem, 
Matthias prevailed on the chiefs to invite Simon into the 
city, and got himself appointed at the head of the deputa- 
tion that carried the invitation, for the purpose of ob- 
taining from Simon certain guarantees against the abuse 
of his power. The supreme command in Jerusalem was 
an object too gratifying to Simon's ambition to be refused ; 
at the same time he was too well acquainted with the state 
of affairs in Jerusalem to submit to any limitation of his 
power, or to consent to any stipulations that Matthias pro- 
posed. At the head of an army raised and disciplined by 
himself, and devotedly attached to him, Simon marched to 
Jerusalem ; the gates were thrown open, and the people 
received him with universal acclamation as tbeir chief and 
deliverer. But hia departure from Idumea left that pro- 
vince defenceless and an easy prey to the Komans, as we 
have already related ; while his presence in Jerusalem be- 
came the signal of a fierce civil war against Jochanan, 
whom be repeatedly attacked, but could not subdue ; and 
who, iu revenge for these attacks, made freqoent sallies 
into the parts of the city held by his rival, and which he 
devastated with fire and sword. 

One result of the constant warfare between Simon and 
Jochanan was that it gave the Zealots under the command 
of the latter an opportunity to repudiate his authority, and 
to set up for themselves an independent chief; for, though 
Jochanan was vigilant and crushed every plot and conspiracy, 
still Eleazar the son of Simon the priest, a man of daring 
and abilities equal to his own, found means not only succesa- 
fully to seduce the Zealots, but also, while Jochanan was re- 
sisting the furious assaults of Simon on the temple-mount, 
to seize upon the upper portion of the temple, containing 
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large atorca of proviaionSj and where he obtained further 
GiiiJ|jUcfl by mciiQS of the dfiily and fostival EacnficoE^ and 
OtliLT off'oriugs, wliich amid tko din and fury of tlie conflict 
were regularly hrought. The number uf men under his com- 
ni:i.nii wjis two thou^jind four hundreil, and his position 
tlie strongest and most advantageous. 

Simon, at the head of ten thousand Iduineans and 
fire thousand Zealots and armed citizens, htld the cicy of 
Jerusalem, with its vast stores of provisions and arms. His 
army and supplies wtro the greatest, but hia position the 
most disadvantageous, as he was open to the contiaaal in- 
roads of the enterprisin;^ Jochanan, who, at the licad of 
six thousand Ualilcana, hold the lower portion of the temple- 
mount and the avenues leading into the city. These three 
cliieEs were engaged in perpetual conflict. Jochanan, at- 
tacked at once by Elcazar from ahove and by Simon from 
heloWj defended hiniself succetisfully against the former by 
means of Lis military engines, and against the latter by the 
strength of hia walls and fortifications. But while Lo thus 
maintained en oqaal contoet against his rivals, Le was 
gi-eatly distressed by the want of provisions, to obtain 
which he had to mike frof[nent hut unexpected attacks on 
the uity, sallying forth whenever he saw an opportunity of 
doing so with any prospect of success. 

The quantities of food and of supplies of every kind col- 
lected in Jerusalem must have been very large. The Tal- 
mud (tr. Gittin, fo. JiJ) tells usj that when the war first broke 
out, and the leading families found it necesaai-y lo conci- 
liate and gain the confidence of the Eoassee, three wealthy 
men, whose names arc me utionedT came forward and under- 
took to supply the city daring twenty-one years — the one 
with wheat and barley, the second with wine, salt, and oil, 
and the third with fuel. This statement is evidently exag- 
gerated, but it is in part confii'med by Joaephus, who de- 
clares ih^t the i^uaEititieH of provision accumulated in Jevu- 

Vi,i- ir. 4rJ 
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aalem were sufficient to preserve the city from famine dar- 
ing several years. (BeU, Jud., lib. y. cap, 1-) The joint 
testimony of Josepbus and the Talmud places it beyond a 
doubtj that — full allowaiLce made for exaggeration — the 
store of grain and other necessaries within the city must 
have been very great when the war first begun. A portion 
of these stores had been burnt when the Idumeans broke 
into the city, hut a much larger portion was destroyed 
daring the frequent sallies of Jochanan, whose advance 
and retreat were equally marked by fire ; a moasure which 
he deemed necessary for his own safety, as it diverted the 
attention of his enemy. 

During the winter of 69-70,. while these conflicts were 
most fierce, the Romans made no attempt on Jerusalem- 
Ever since Vespasian's election to the empire, the war had 
languished* He himself bad quitted Palestine — first for 
Egypt, and then for Kome. The attention of his son 
TituB, who commanded in Jadea, was directed to the 
struggle in Italy and the rebellion of Civilia. The resump- 
tion of hostilities in Judea was looked upon as remote ; and 
the Jews from adjoining countries, whose festival visits to 
the temple had been prevented by the war, determined to 
profit by the species of truce which seemed, tacitly at least, 
to have been established with the Romans, who for nearly 
twelve months had made no hostile movement. From Par- 
thia, Mesopotamia, and the shores of the Euphrates, from 
Antioch and all Syria, from Asia Minor and the isle of 
Cyprus, thousands of Jews flocked to Jerusalem to cele- 
brate the pasHover. Alas ! it was the last time the children 
of Israel assembled on that consecrated mountain, where 
in days of old a visible sign of the Divine presence had 
attested the truth of the revelation in which they believed, 
the holiness of the worship they offered, the rites they 
practised- It was the last time that the festive multitude 
of Israelites approached the mountain of the Lord, chant- 
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ing the Paaltns of Davidj the song^ of degrees, (TaalniB csx. 
to oxKxiv.,)atiil shouting, '* Praj for the peace of JcniaaleiD; 
may tUey pi-oaper vho love theo." (lb, cxxii. 6.) For the 
1-A.At time the aona of Aaron^ from the summit of Mo- 
riah's mountr welcomed the pilgrim- throng, and chanted 
the greeting, " Eleased be ho that cometh in the nnme of 
theLordl we bless you, from the houaeof the Lord,'* {Ibid. 
csviiL 2G-) Many habitual visitors of the temple made 
this last pilgrimai^e with a aeal renewed and strengthened 
by an absence of three years- Many youthful worshippers, 
wlioae only pilgrimage this was destined to he, approached 
the metropolis of their people, *^the city of the greatest 
Xing," with feelings of awe and curiosityj of pious joy and 
eager devotion. Who amoog all that crowd had a pre- 
sentiment of the fate which awaited them? Who foretold 
that, of all these asaemhled tbouaanls, few, perhaps none, 
tihould return to the homes they had leftj that the awori, 
pestilence, or famine, should he the doom of most of them ^ 
while the few eurvivora — torn to pieces by vUd beasts iu 
tho arena, amid the laughter and saoffa of their hcartleaa 
vietora, or perlshiDg under the lash and labour of thoir 
Roman tash-matitera — would envy those whom early death 
hud freed from their misery ? Yet such was the do^itiny of 
these pdgrims — atrangera to the crimes of Jarusalem, bit 
involved in her ruin. 

The mnltitndea that flocked to Jerusalem on the pass- 
over of the year 70— though not equal to the millions^ who 

^ Aecnrcling to u compaEn-tion mftde hy urJdr of Coatios Galium, from tho 

Dumber of pascbul Umb^ offered, there were present at Jcniaalam on thA 
po^aovDr of the joilt G6 aot leas tbi^ri two miUions five bimdrcd and sixtjr- 
sis tfaDUB^ind petaoos. The cemput»tion o^^mnt^a ten pnrtakera to «acli 
Ia.mb; bul as Ihane vho Uji'1 conlTiictcil any dtfilE^mcnt cnuld not Join in 
tho offtiritig, anil aa it fpoqupntlj hnppcnoil tliat twcafy guaste ant do'wn to 
ono Irtmlk, -wliile there ^pltc neY«r less tbin ten, Joaephua Insiflta that the 
number mxtsi baro been larger^ aud firobabW apprnaebed tkree miilions* 
The passOTer of the year 6B was in ne wiae distlngoishod from other feed- 
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in the flourishing times of Jadea had brought their paachal 
offerings — numbered some hundreds of thousands. Elea- 
zar's men, who held the upper part of the tempi e-monnt 
with the sanctuary, readily, and without suspicion, admitted 
the pilgrims who came to offer sacrifice and worship. Jo- 
chanan had also thrown open the avenues that led from the 
city to his portion of the temple- mount ; but, ever watchful 
and enterprising, he caused a large body of bis most devoted 
partisans to mix among the worshippers, and with them 
gain admission to the upper mount. When they found 
themselves within the temple-courts^ Jochanan'fi men made 
a sudden attack on Eleazar's, which the latter were not at 
all prepared to resist. The pilgrims hastened from the 
temple, and Eleazar, after a brief but fierce fitruggle^ was 
forced, with his men, to make submission to Jochanan, and 
to renew the oath of fidelity to him. Thus the number 
of commanders in Jerusalem was reduced from three to 
two, while the accession of strength, both in men and 
provisions, which Jochanan had obtained by the submis^ 
sion of Eleazar's troops, held out the assurance of suc- 
cess over Simon, who might have attempted to obtain the 
same advantage over Jochanan which this chief had gained 
over Eleazar, but had proved either too scrupulous or too 
indolent to profit by the opportunity. But while these 
chiefs were eagerly preparing to renew their conflict, the 
sudden and unexpected advance of the Roman army put 
an end to their hostilities, and caused them to unite heart 
and hand in the defence of Jerusalem, 

Veapaeiau no sooner reached Rome, and found himself 
firmly seated on the throne of the Caesars, than he pre- 
pared to terminate a war which it was no longer his interest 
to prolong. Eighty thousand combatants assembled under 

vola, and ma^ therefore be coa^dered as a fail oritorion of the aumben 
that generollj atteodwl. 
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tLo oommand of Titua, aasiated hj the most experienced 
veterans in tlio Roman army- The etcgo and tattering 
train, wUidi had been prepared by Yespaaian himself^ sur- 
pasaed every thing of the kind that had till then been seen 
or used nt any sie^e. Whether frnm siccident or design- 
c<llj, and ly the advice of Jewish transfugees, this vast army 
suddenly advanced against Jerusalem, and completely 
invcated the city during the passover festival, (beginning 
of April^) tb.u3 shutting in the many pilgrims, strangers to 
the war, w!io h'om distant parts had come to worship at the 
temple, hut who now had to take part ia the worst horrors 
of the siege. 

Jerusalem was situated oa four hills ; to the north, that 
of Eezetha, covered by the suburb of that name, and the 
quarter of the city called the new town, which, not many 
yenTi before, had been built by Agrippa L To the east 
worS situated Moant Morlah, wiLh the temple, and below the 
bill the suburbs of Ophel. To the sou th^ Mount Sion, or 
ttio upper town, formerly called the city of David; and to 
the west, Mount Acra^ or the lower town. The circuit of 
the city, according to Josephus, was thirty-five eta-dia, or 
four miles r according to an older autboiity, fifty stadia, 
flomewhat less than fleven mi!c3. Its fortifications were 
strong, both by nature and art- Three successive walla 
surrounded the city ; the first, or old wall, was looked upon 
as impregnable, by reason of Its height and solidity, and 
was defended by sisty towers, lofty, firm, and strong. The 
second wall had fourteen, and the third, or inmost wall, 
eighty such towers. In addition to these regular defences, 
there wero several detached citadels or castles of great 
strength, of which tho fortress Antonia was the most con- 
siderable. Towering above the city was tlie temple, a fort- 
ress [ft itself, and equal in strength to any at that tine 
known. 

The garrisun of regular troops consUted of tweoty-foiir 

40> 
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thousand men — fifteen thousand UDder Simon^ and niDO 
thousand under Jochanan ; but this number was occasion- 
ally augmented by citizena and pilgrims, who took up arms 
in defence of the holy temple. This circumstance will ex- 
plain to us a striking contradiction in the narration of the 
fliege as given by Josephus. Sometimes, we find that the 
Jews conduct their operations of attack and defence with 
all the order, discipline, and regularity of combined move- 
ments that characterize old soldiers; while, at other times, 
they rush on tumuUuously, with the heedless rage and con- 
fusion of a mere mob. 

The strength of the fortifications was aided by the war- 
engines that had been taken from the Homans under Oes- 
tiuB Gallua, and which were placed on the walls. Immense 
quantities of arrows, javelins, and other missiles had been 
provided ; vast fragments of rock were poised on the walls, 
BO as in their fall to crush the assailants. Boiling hot tar, 
pitch, oil, and tallow, lighted tow and sulphur, were held in 
readiness to set fire to the enemy's battering'-trains, and to 
pour a shower of liquid flame on the heads of the troops 
who advanced to storm the walls. Thick blankets, bales 
of wool, hides, and rope-matting were placed so as to deaden 
the force of the battering-ram; while an ingenious ma- 
chine was contrived to fasten on the movable beam of 
the ram, and either to pull it up to the wall, or to tear it 
from its axle-tree and break it. Simon and Jocbanan, lay- 
ing aside all their former animosity, united in opposing tho 
most obstinate resistance to the Romans. Unfortunately 
for themselves, their reconciliation came too late. The 
thousands of gallant men that had been slaughtered in 
their fratricidal conflicts could not be recalled to life. The 
vast stores of victual that in their mad fury — fomented, 
probably, by Roman emissaries — they had destroyed, could 
not be replaced. While toward the Roman assailant Jeru* 
salcm presented the aspect of strength and successful re- 
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siatant*ej tKere was an onemy liirHng within ber walls soon 
tn prove nicire destructive than the battering-tram of TituH; 
and that enemy, fiimine^ had been invited into doomed 
Jeru^alom^^ by Jochanan; and waa soon foUoT^ed by its off- 
spring, pestilence and anarchyp 

Josephus, in order to flatter Vospasian and Tilus, invents 
a miraclcj and relates that while the brook Siloah furnished 
the Romans with an abundant supply of water, the Jews 
enffercd terribly from thirst, aa tho brook dried up tlie 
instant it came within reach of the besieged. (Bell. Juii», 
lib. V. cap. 9.) Uut tliia atntement of his is a complete fa- 
brication. StrabOj (lib. xvi.,) when relating the eiege of 
Jerusalem by Pompey, statca that the besieged had plenty 

31 Joncjihu!^ nn yfcW an t\e TalmmL itlifniiiJ with prraagOB and omcnri 
imliciiting the deetTuctioii q£ Jerosalcm. Of those we vHX only meation 
two : A mau ii,i.iaGLl Jauhiio, the soq of AmuiaS} wha bad cnma fram Uiq 
couiitrj to Jiiruaalem, la cokbrate llio feyst of tabernacles seven jegja 
precfiling tlie tipgc, wuh tiuddi^alji afi^eJ vith u- (tri>|>]icrni iiis^iLriLiiuD) 
whinli rjin.tiod him ta cry nut, *' Wo to the cit}'l tto to iha temple ! a voice 
frutii Lhu ca.!^t, a voit'e ficnn tho west, QToice ftom the four coroers, sifiainat 
Ji.'ruyii]«m, and ugJiLitt The uatLon!" Tliia cry he continueiJ uEceasinglj^ 
nuiziiug day by day through the Blrccts of Jemaalcm, crying more loudly 
aud lumi^iLLiibly ou Sjihb^lhdand fefiCiTjiIs than n-b other tSiutSibutuL'TLT gL'l^ 
tiitg huivme or woary- XQitli^'r thronb^ nor ^iinl^hinDDtB oonld iTi[iki> Itini 
dpj-,[Ht, or wring from him a groan or complamt, or^ inileed, induce bira ta 
litter any other words tliaa those whieh competed his liiBmnl arj. At Ihe 
heglnning of the siege, nahewa? rnnning along crying, *'Wo to the city! wo 
tu the temple]" ke audileuly additl, '^Wo alto to myBelf [" mid wujj that 
same in^Uut Btruek dead byaatonefromaRomoQballi&tn, (.^09^ Qoll JuiL, 
lib. Tii. cap. 1^.) The onter galea of the tomplewoi^ so in^iivy, that it waa 
the wurk of tweetj men to open or to close them. Forty ycura Twfure Iho 
dflatntction, Lhey anihlenly, of ■. night, flew opca of their own aceonl, nnd 
could not be e1o?«d, until R. Jnch:LDnn ben Zuchai addirgsLvl tlicm, and 6\~ 
cliiimedT " Touir'"' toinple^ what ii^a iv it tliiiL tlion nhowoat thyaelf 

frightened T [ kjiow tiva.t thy ciid will be deatructiou, for Inug ago Zo^jlio.- 
riih Ihe son of Ildo (xi. 1) pvopheaied against thuo, nnd ftftid^' Open Ihy 
giilL's, O Lehaui^n, tliut iro may couBumo thy cedara.' " (Talmud, tr. To- 
m[Llj,fo. i^'J.) 
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of water within the city, while beyoniJ its trails water waa 

very scarce. This is confirmed by Tacitus, (Histor., lib. v. 
§ 12,) who speaks of the inexhaustible springs, the subter- 
ranean reservoirs cut under the rock, the pools and cisterns 
that kept the rain water; alt of which rendered Jerusalem 
CDC of the best-supplied Eastern cities. Dion Cassius, in a 
fragment preserved to nsj (lib. kvi, § 4, in Vesp,,) goes eyen 
further, and declares «^the Romana safTered greatly from 
thirst ; their only supply of water was foetid, and had to be 
brought from a great distance: the Jews, on the contrary, 
were plentifully supplied ; their aqueducts wore cat in the 
solid rook, and their pipes were carried under ground to a 
very considerable distance," 

We have been induced to expose this frilsome misstate- 
ment of JosephuB, because the mcana of doing so are fur- 
nished to us by Roman writers, contemporaries like himself, 
but not like him influenced by private malice or the wish 
to glorify the Flavian dynasty at the expense of truth and 
of Israel. But the falsehood we have exposed is not the 
only or by any means the most pernicious one in which Jo- 
sephus indulged. Indeed, his conduct during the siege was 
ridiculous in itself and degrading to him ; while, in its con- 
sequences, it proved injurious to the Jews. As soon as 
the Roman army had taken up its position round Jerusalem, 
Titus directed Josephus to harangue the garrison and in^ 
habitants, and, if possible, to sow dissensions among them. 
This mode of proceeding the Romans had already once 
before employed at Syracuse, a city which, like Jerusalem, 
tasked the utmost resources of its assailants. There, like- 
wise, transfugees harangued the besieged, telling them 
**that if they wished to save their lives, they should at once 
surrender; that the Romans were not come to besiege the 
city as enemies and from animosity, but that their only 
motives were pity and good feeling toward the citizens 
oppressed by I^ppocrates and Epicides, whose tyranny the 
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Homans were intent on dcstrojing ; and that tbe attack of 
tlio Romans wng canacJ by no othor object.'* (Tit. Liv., 
lib. sv. § 2S.) Substitute the nameH of Jocliananand Simon 
for tliose of the two emissariea of Hannibal, and the ba- 
rnnguGfl delivered before Syraeuse furnish the text of thoao 
]ong-wiadcd orations with which Joaephua weaned the 
patience of the besieged in his own times, and of his read- 
ers at all times. On the occasion of his first address, he 
was attended by I^icanor, a Roman officer, who had ne- 
gotiated his surrender after the fall of Jotopatlia; but his 
Bpcech was cut short by an arrow from the rampartSj that 
wounded Nicanor* Indeed it would have been difficult for 
Titus to select a worae or more ohnoxioua ambassador than 
Jossephus. Tlie bare sight of the ex-governor was enough 
to enrage the defenders of Jerusalem ; and his addreaaes 
invariably were followed by bloodshed as great os might 
liave been caused by ^ pitched battle. After liateoing to 
him fur awhile, tho Jews, excited beyond all self-coatrol, 
throw themselves upon the Romans with renewed rage; 
while all those unfortunate men within the oity who wero 
euspcotod of favouring his views, or of entertaining rela- 
tiong with him, were sacrificed by the rage and indignation 
of the Zealots. 

Josephus was a vain man — vain of his descent, vain of 
his valour and abilities, vain of his influence with the Fla- 
vian dynasty. Hia vanity as an orator wag deeply wounded 
and mortified by the result produced by his speeches to tho 
besieged. Those who refused to listen to Lis harangues, 
and who replied with curaea and arrows to hh beautiful 
phrases and elegantly- turned periods, were, in his estima- 
tion, the worst, the most hrutalof men. He hated Jocbanan 
of Giscaln and the dominant party in Jerusalem full as 
bitterly a3 tbey detested him; and bis feelings toward the 
mass of the people, who despised his oratory, were scarcely 
Icaa rancorous. This hatred of his survived the ruin of his 
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enemies ; and in order at once to apply a salve to his own 

vanitj, and to account for bis want of success to hia patron 
and employer, Titos, Joscphus gave free scope to his ran- 
cour, by describing the Jewa of Jerusalem &8 the most 
wortblcss, and tbeir cbiefs as tbe most criminal, of humaa 
beings — rebels at once against God and tbe emperor, cast 
off by God, and justly punisbed by the emperor. And in 
order to make good his statements, be did not hesitate to ex- 
aggerate, to invent, to distort, and to gloss over the foul deeds 
of bis patrons, while he magnifies tbe crimes of bis enemies. 

Tbia indulgence of revenge satisfied and of selfishnesg 
gratified might have been undeserving of further notice 
than a brief sentence or two of exposure and condemnation, 
had not Josepbus inflicted on bis people an injury that out- 
lived bim, and to tbia day hurts tbem. Ke wrote against 
Apion, who calumniated the Jews, and yet his own history 
is a calumny, all the more telling hecaose be himself was a 
Jew* Tbe black colours in which be depicts the Jews suited 
tbe views of tbe Dark Ages. The general feeling through- 
out Europe, and wherever Christianity was dominant, was 
of itself sufficiently hostile to tbe Jews, hut that hostility 
was strengthened and supported by the writings of Jose- 
phuSj tbe great Jewish historian. Accordingly, monkish 
writers readily adopted him as an nu questionable authority: 
he acquired a degree of popularity, founded, not on bis 
own merits, but on tbe use to which be could he turned 
against tbe Jews; and aa that popularity yet survives to 
some extent, we may be sure that the motive baa not alto* 
getber ceased. 

The defence of Jerusalem has called forth tbe admira- 
tion of tbe great military writer. Chevalier Folard, who, 
even while be blames Jocbanan and Simon for not making 
tho best use of tbe vast multitudes at their disposal, de* 
clareSj that *' Of all the celebrated cities of ancient times, 
none k more famous than Jeruaaleco, not only for the mag- 
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nificcncc of its puMic "buildingaj but UkeTnse for the num- 
ber of siogc3 it Lad to suatain. Of llicso tho moat memora- 
ble is tKe \a?.tj wben the Komans, under Titusj woro tho 
assnilaTits, Whatever is most admirable in the art of war 
was put in practice during tbis siege. The courage and 
constancy of the dcfcDce are fully equal to the skill, valonrj 
and perseverance of the attack ; and in point of eoterprigQ 
the besieged are even superior to the besiegers." (Com- 
mentaries on PolyhiuB, ii. 310, 314.) The Komana them- 
Btlvea did justice to the patriotism of the Jevi^, and con* 
fesaeJ that the defence of Jerusalem deserves to rank with 
that of Carthage and of !Kumantium. But with later writers 
the defence forfeits its merits bceanae the defenders were 
JewB- The same spirit which in ancient Numantium or 
modern Saragossa is glorified as bravery and patriotism, ia 
in Jerusalem vituperated as obstinacy and vickedness- 
It is true that the Zealots were red-hot fanatiea, reckless 
of life, whether their o^'rn or that of othersj indiffereut to 
suffering, which they were alike ready to inflict or to cn- 
duro. But in their fanaticism thoy wero sinooro, to their 
oxtreme opinions they clung honestly and manfully^ and 
nf their sincerity and honesty they gave the strongest proof 
that conhl be offered or exacted — they persevered to the 
end, and dieJ in tbeir mistaken but unfeigned zeaL Kuth- 
less and ferocious as they c\iilently were, they did not 
surpass, or even efjual, the Romans to whom they wore 
opposed, and whose turpitude bears the same proportion 
to the wickedness of the Zealots as the immense extent of 
the Roman Empire does to the diminutive province of 
Judea. It cannot be denied that as the last century of 
Homan aenatorial domination was the most generally 
rapacious and grindingly oppressive the world ever saw, 
until tho discoveries and conquests of the Spaniards in 
America, so, likewise, the first century of imperial sway 
was the most atrociously corrupt, the moat unblushing 
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ftnd inhumanly profligate, that, until the days of the Bor- 
giaa, (Pope Alexander VI, and his detestable offspring,) 
5ie world was ever cursed withaL And ^et, when record- 
ing the fall of Jerusalem, historians, one and all following 
in the footsteps of Jo^ephus, overwhelm the perishing and 
hopeless Jews with the bitterest reproaches for their wick- 
edness, and reserve all their admiration for the kind-hearted 
Titus and hia ruffians- One single exception to this general 
historical outcry we meet with in Sehlosser's Universal 
History; "The Jews defended their capital with a degree 
of heroism such as but few nations have manifested in their 
fall. Even the Romans — with whom the consideration of 
Christianity and its fortunes did not yet exercise any influ- 
ence as to their judgment of this struggle — admitted that 
the defence of Jerusalem is entitled to rank with the re- 
sistance of Carthage and of Numantium/' (Weltgegchichte, 
voL iv. p. 250.) 

Josephua invariably represents Titus as humane, kind- 
hearted, and sincerely desirous to save Jerusalem and its 
misguided people. Tacitus confirms the character of Titos 
as given by the Jewish historian, and speaks in the very 
highest terms of Titus' clemency and beneficence as em- 
peror., The Talmud, on the contrary, invariably desig- 
nates Titus as Ha-rashan^y (the wicked,) and always speaks 
of him as supremely proud, cruel, and blasphemous. For 
doing this the Talmudists have met with abundant re- 
proach. They have heon accused of falsely and malig- 
nantly painting their enemy as a monster. The testimony 
of Josephua, of Tacitus, and even of Suetonius, has been 
triumphantly adduced against them. But notwithstanding 
the outcry raised against the unfortunate Talmudists, they 
did not wrong Titus ; they described him such as he proved 
himself during hia stay in the East and after his return to 
Rome, up to the time that he ascended the imperial throne. 
Suetonius, a contemporary of the Flavian emperors, but 
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not, liko JoscpTma and TacitnSj biassed })j the hchho of obli- 
gation for f:tvours received, tells us that until hia acccssioa 
to the empire Titiis had been vinrlictive, debauched, cruel, 
and riLpacioufl. This impartial historian doea justice to the 
cbangc wrought in the omperor'a character when mature 
age had tamed his fierce passions, and a Benao of duty 
f^^'akened hia better feelings ; but vrith this changG in hia 
character the Talmudists never became acquainted. Had 
he lived, it ia likely that his bitter feelings against the 
Jowa might havo rclentedj so that they, likewise, might 
have experienced hia clemency. In that case the Talmuil- 
ista would, unquestionably, have recorded the change in 
his character and in their own opinion. But his short 
reign of two years did not afford tliera the opportiinhy ; and 
that they diO not wrong him, is proved by the following 
extract from a modem writer of deep research aud of eata- 
bhahcd veracity: "As prefect of the prEctorian guarda, 
and as hia father's hcutcnaut, Titua (on bie return to Homo) 
took an active part in the government, but evinced b. de- 
gree of rigour truly cruel and despotic. He employed 
agents, whom he sent into the camps and theatres with 
directions loudly — and its if it had been the expreesion of 
the public voice — to clamour for the punishment of every 
person obnoxious to him ; and the individuals thus de- 
nounced 'litus caused at onco to be put to death- On one 
occasion he even invited one of these unconscious victims 
to a banquet, and then caused him to be cut down in tko 
presence of all the guests. The associates who surrounded 
him were the most wicked of men \ he himself evinced ex- 
treme rapacity, and publicly indulged in the worst de- 
bauchery and aensuaUty. Kis entire conduct thus led to 
the expectation that he would prove a second Nero/* 
(Schloaacr, Wcltgeschichte, vol. iv. p, 257-) If such waa his 
character ld Rome and among his own people, what must 
it have been in Jutlea among enemies ! 

Vol. IL 41 
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Josephns tells as that TitnB was very aTixious to AaT« 
Jerusalem and the temple; and modern historians dilate on 
«how Titua was driven against hia will'' to destroy botb. 
(Kitto, i. 756.) We have already shown, m the instance of 
Artaxata, that it was part of the Koman system to deatroy 
those strongholds and cities which formed national points 
of concentration and of defence for the power of any coud- 
try Home was intent on suhdaing. We have also related 
the destruction of Cremona, and shown how little the fe- 
rocious legions, in their licentioos fury and rapacity, felt 
inclined to spare an innocent city belonging to their own 
people, or to respect the temples in which their own gods 
were worshipped. Now, Jerusalem was the national point 
of concentration, the chief stronghold of the Jews, and, as 
suchj doomed by the relentless system of Rome. Moreover, 
Jerusalem was one of the wealthiest cities of Western Asia, 
its temple reputed even more wealthy than it actually was, 
The stimulus thus offered to Koman rapacity was much 
more powerful than at Cremona. Add to all this, that the 
besieging army was in part composed of the discomfited 
legions of Cestius GaDus, eager to obliterate their disgrace 
in the blood of those who had caused it, and that the whole 
Roman army was exasperated to the utmost against Jeru- 
salem, where an entire legion of their fellow-soldiers bad 
been treacherously massacred, (FitJep, 405.) It is cer- 
tain the power and influence of Titus over his legions, and 
the degree of discipline he could enforce, were not suffi- 
cient to overcome the fury of his troops ; for Josephua him- 
self relates that when the besiegers had committed acts of 
horrid and useless cruelty, and Titua wished to punish the 
perpetrators, he felt himself powerless before the great 
number of the offenders.^^ (Bell, Jud., lib. vL cap. 15,) It 

^A report wafl spread that tJi6 Jowa eiFallowed tlieir gold. Tie coq- 
sequcQce w&s, that tb« pri^ntirB acd rcfagcoa in the Koman oamp were 
batcherod by the Boldicfrs, and two thousand were ** ripped up'^ in oqo 
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is thorcfore quite evident that the Romans ■would m no 
C(L50 liavo Eparod Jcrufejilem or tbo tcmplo. Tho only 
safety for both ^vas to lo found in a successful defence- 
Jocha.iia.n and Simon saw this cloady, Jttid aetad aceord- 

It ia not our intention to enter into any detail of tho 
military defence of Jerusalem, the high character of which 
WG have already described in the words of that truly com- 
petent ju<]ge, the Chevalier Folard. (tltie p-47i).) The 
beaieged did not i*ait for the attack, but miide frequent, 
and in part successful, sallies, by which they defitroyed the 
Roman works, and more than once spread consternation 
amoag the veteran legions. If dae allowance be made for 
the total disproportion in the resources respectively at tho 
command of Jochanan and Simon, and of Titus, the Jew- 
ish chiefs displayed as great military skill, and greater 
genius, than tho Itumau gcueral. The well-cboaen oppor- 
tunities and success of their attacks; the dangers they 
brought upon TituSj pcraonally; tho boldnoBS with which 
thoso chiefs ect firo^ with their own hands, to the hobitile 
battering maehinee ; the perseverance and ingeniooBneBS 
with which they dug mines, cauaiDg exploaion and corabua- 
tioo under the very engines on which tho befliegera relied 
for the reduction of the obstinate city; the well-^irectfld 
discharges of arrowa and javelins by which the pro^caaof 
tho Roman workini^ parties was bo greatly impeded, — all 
this proves that sound calculations as well aa unyielding 
valour directed the defence. 

Aa the aiege proceeded, tho emulation grew more strong 
in both hosts. The hop9,by their unparalleled resistance, 
to tiie out the invadera, inspired the Jews, and caused them 

□iglitj ta eoniG nt tliPtr BiippoqiHl treAanrea. litat vnsheil to pUEkiBh tlioBO 
ruffianly bulcberp', but I'onBd. ihara so nniQcroQa iJiiit Lb was obHgied to 
content hiin&eU' with issuing general ordure thrtateiimg death to thci of- 
feodere, tut whioh *ereuot attended to. --" -^ 
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to endure nnheard-of hardships without a murmur ; and if 
their last attempt to destroy the Uoman siege-worbs hftd 
heen as snoceasfal as their previous efforts, Titos voald 
have been compelled to raise the siege. On the other hand, 
the great wealth which Jerusalem and the temple were 
known to contain atiimulated the Romans, while the desire 
to bring a dangerous ezpedition to a saccosaful and speedy 
conclusion animated Titos and his subordinates to un- 
wonted exertions. Unfortunately for the Jews, there was 
no hope of succour from without; for though the princes 
of Adiabene, who shared the toils and dangers of the de- 
fence, repeatedly promised help from the Euphrates, the 
aged king of Farthia, Vologeses, remained true to his Ro- 
man alliance, and not only prevented any movement of his 
vassals in aid of the Jews, but even offered Vespasian forty 
thousand Parthian auxiliaries — an ofier which that emperor 
did not deem it prudent to accept- (Tacit. Hlstoria, lib, it. 
§ 52.) The condition of the besieged within the walls of the 
doomed city, was even more hopeless than their foreign pros- 
pects- The vast multitudes shut up in Jerusalem required 
immense supplies to sustain life. At an early period of 
the siege the stores of proviaion that had escaped destruc- 
tion were seized and reserved for the use of the soldiery, 
while the resident population, and still more the many 
strangers, were left a prey to all the horrors of famine. 
The want of food began to be generally felt as early as the 
first week in May, The strangers, ravenous like wolres 
maddened by hunger, broke into the houses of the citizens 
and robbed them of their scanty atorea. Josephua relates 
that a mother^ left without a morsel of bread, and exaspe- 
rated to madness by these robberies, in the phrensy of 
hunger, killed her own infant, and devoured part of it. The 
Talmud (tr. Gittin) also abounds in graphic details of the 
extreme misery that prevailed in Jenwalem, Gradually 
the stock of provisions reserved for the soldiery failed ; 
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JocLanan and his men, who garrisoned the temple-mount^ 
were compelled, in order to suatain lifo, to appropriate to 
themacdvofl tlio consecrated wine and oil in the store-rooms 
of the temple. Aboat the middle of July (tLe ITtli day 
of the Hi^brew month Thamux) thn daily eacrificoH ceased. 
Josepbua relates that Titus bitterly upbraided Jucbanan 
for not providing a prieat to oflJciato, and cliaileogcd him 
to come out from the temple and ii^ht it oat on some other 
spot — a proposal wMcli Joclianan treated with scorn. Jo- 
chanan and SimoUj both aulhciently ruthless by naturcj 
completed the misery of the wretched people of Jerusalem 
by seizing and putting to death every one who was sus- 
pected of a leaning toward Home. The high-pdest Mat- 
thias, who had introduced Simon into the city, was exe- 
cute"! with three of hia sonSj because the fourth had sought 
refuge with Titus, Many other prioata and persona of 
merit met wiLh a similar fate. But amid all the horrors 
of fiimine and anarchy the defence never once relaxed ; 
the Jeiva fought with the energy of despair, and with tho 
firm rcsolvo to dio rather than to surrender. After £70 
montha of sanguinary combat by night and by day, and 
with varied aoceeaSj desolation and despair at length en- 
tered the sanottmry of Zion- The tenth day of Ab wit- 
nessed the destruction of the second temple, as the ninth 
of the same month bad witnessed that of the first. All fell 
at once — temple, city, fortress. The sword of the Roman 
"was glutted with slaughter. Let ns cast a vail over atro- 
cities ao degrading to human natm'c, and over those worse 
horrors of which, after the rage of battle had subsided, thfl 
itomans became guilty. After the fall of Jerusalem, three 
strongholds remained in the poaaesdion of the Jewa } all three 
successively fell into the hands of the Romans ; the last, 
Maasada^ emulated tho example of Numanlinm, the inha- 
bitanta aud garrison disdaining to eurrender- Above a 
luilliou iiud u half of human beings had perished during tho 

41^ 
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war; tlie moat conaiderable cities were destroyed, vid 
great part of the country depopolated, while the fertile 
landa were sold for the benefit of Vespaeian'a treasury. 
No people were ever ho completely ruined as the Jews; 
and yet they survived and maiutaincd their importance in 
the history of the world, bo that the destruction of Jero- 
salem forms but an epoch ia their annals. 
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